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THE PAULINE SYSTEM 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§1. THE ORIGINAL APOSTLES AND THE APOSTLE 
TO THE GENTILES 


THE view of the first apostles could not satisfy early Christ- 
ianity for any length of time. The proclamation of Christianity 
as the crown and perfection of the old covenant, and the 
source of a new life from God, by which the law is spiritualised 
and the fulfilment of the Messianic promise guaranteed, might 
be sufficient for the Jewish people as it smoothed their way 
in passing over to faith in Christ. But even in their case it 
could not permanently hinder them from making this change 
under the influence of a dead faith without a true inward 
renewal, the result of which was that they fell back into 
Judaism when the expected parousia was delayed. But the 
future of the kingdom of God did not rest with the Jewish 
people. It had come into the world in distinct opposition to 
the Jewish national spirit, and so, though the original apostles 
did not at first suspect it, the limitation of Jewish Christianity 
to a small minority, and the early migration of the gospel to 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. I 
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the Gentile world, followed by a true historical necessity. 
But in order to take root there, especially in those who had 
not, like Cornelius the centurion, passed through the school 
of Judaism, it had to break through the Jewish limits of the 
primitive Church and develop new forms of thought and life. 
Tt could not, in presence of the Gentile world, begin with law 
and prophets, but with universal human needs and religious and 
moral experiences, and in order to prove how it met and satisfied 
these needs it required an entirely different and more compre- 
hensive statement of what was new and distinctive in it; its 
inmost meaning must be exhibited, which, in spite of its con- 
nection with the religion of the old covenant, marked it off 
from that religion and made it the religion of salvation for 
humanity. The older apostles and their Palestinian col- 
leagues were not qualified for this task. They were plain 
men whom no formal schooling had prepared for such mental 
work, men who belonged to the reflective, pious circles of the 
nation to whom belief in Christ was really the completion of 
the Old Testament evangelical idea, and they found their real 
calling in leading their own people by the way in which they 
themselves had been led by Jesus from the old to the new 
covenant (Gal. ii. 8, 9). But a Christian Hellenist or Greek 
would also have failed to transplant the gospel from the 
Jewish to the Greek world. On the one hand, he would not 
have grasped what distinguishes Judaism from Christianity, 
for he would be inclined to spiritualise the former, and, on 
the other hand, he would have treated the latter according to 
the methods of a foreign culture; and so Christianity would 
inevitably have been mixed with what was alien to it, as 
actually took place afterwards on Greek soil. Among the 
plainest and most notable traces of a Divine Providence in 
history, is the way in which the instrument was created which 
alone was fitted for realising its purposes here. The Apostle 
to the Gentiles must be made of what is strongest in Judaism, 
of the sect of scribes and Pharisees ; his spiritual life must be 
deeply rooted in the soil of the historical revelation, and yet 
he must have within him an instinct that can find no satis- 
faction in Pharisaism. Unlike Peter and James, he must be 
identified with that tendency in Judaism which was most 
hostile to Christ and most opposed to the gospel, so that his 
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surrender to Christ may be abrupt and revolutionary; for 
thus only can he carry into his new life the necessity of 
finding some reasonable understanding between the new and 
the old. We need not say that we refer to Paul. On one 
occasion he wrote in humble pride, because of the grace of 
God which was with him, “I have laboured more than they 
all.” The reference is to the wide extent of the field of his 
labours in the Gentile world in comparison with the moderate 
success of the older apostles among the Jews, but he might as 
truly have referred to his work in thought. He only in the 
full sense mastered the meaning of the experience of salvation 
through Christ which was common to them all; he considered 
all that was implied in it, and he almost completely trans- 
formed what was fact into ideas and doctrines; he started 
the Christian development of doctrine. And so in his system 
of doctrine we stand in presence of the greatest monument of 
primitive Christian teaching, when the incomparable glory of 
Jesus’ own revelation is excepted. 


§ 2. DocuMENTS 


The records of this magnificent world of thought lie before 
us in fitting abundance, above all, in the apostle’s own Epistles. 
Certainly we cannot regard as genuinely Pauline everything 
that has been handed down under his name. Not to speak of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which only a part of antiquity 
hesitatingly ascribed to Paul, we must, with as much certainty 
as in such things is possible, reject the Pastoral Epistles as 
records of Pauline teachings. It is not that no place can be 
found for them in some obscure situations of the apostle’s 
later history, but the account of their origin, which they 
contain, is in itself untenable; they betray the conditions 
and motives of a later age, from which they can only be 
artificially and imperfectly transferred to the lifetime of the 
apostle ; and except in a few phrases, which may have belonged 
to a genuine letter here embodied, they are as far apart as 
the poles from Paul’s own modes of thinking and writing. 
This latter fact is so evident, especially in the greatest of the 
three,—the First Epistle to Timothy,—that we may confidently 
say: the man who is now able to ascribe it to the author 
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of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians has never com- 
prehended the literary peculiarity and greatness of the apostle. 
It is the very opposite with the four great doctrinal and 
controversial Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans. They have been recognised even by the most 
sceptical criticism, so far as it has any historical feeling, as 
the sure basis for the understanding of our apostle as well 
as of the whole apostolic age. Even they have recently been 
suspected of being the products of a later age imputed to 
Paul; but this attempt only makes it clear how unreasonable 
is the critical desire for innovations which looks upon his- 
torical scepticism as the height of scientific attainment. No 
one who keeps before him the laws of historical criticism, and 
can distinguish the expression of real experience from nebul- 
ous accounts of fictitious situations, and the work of a 
man who is merely copying the style of another—no one 
who can appreciate the impress of a historical personality, 
and can feel the throb of its inmost life, can here be tempted 
to think of a forgery. In the literary history of antiquity 
there is no case so plain as this. Modern crities are divided 
in opinion as to the other lesser Epistles, of which those to 
the Thessalonians belong to an earlier, the rest to a later 
period than those four main Epistles. The so-called critical 
school, in opposition to Baur himself, has for the most part 
undertaken the defence of First Thessalonians, Philippians, 
and Philemon. It rejects Second Thessalonians on account 
of an alleged dependence on the Apocalypse, though, for 
example, in its attitude towards the Roman State it radically 
differs from the Apocalypse, and the resemblance may be 
completely explained by a common remnant of early Christian 
eschatology. The Epistle to the Colossians is questioned on 
account of a formal development in it of the Pauline Chris- 
tology, to which, however, the occasion of the Epistle offers 
the natural impulse, and on account of a difference of style 
such as always appearsin every writer who is mentally alive; 
while, on the other hand, the predominance of a genuinely 
Pauline character has forced them to assume that a genuine 
original has been used as the groundwork of a stranger’s 
writing. The Epistle to the Ephesians can only excite 
serious doubt on account of the fact that it appears in great 
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measure to be a more copious repetition of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which, in addition, lacks the clear occasion of the 
other, and has no personal reference to the Ephesian Church. 
But here, again, no sufficient reason can be discovered why it 
should later be attributed to Paul in face of an Ephesian 
tradition ; and, on the other hand, a marked Pauline impress 
cannot be mistaken. It is in no way improbable that Paul 
directed a circular letter of an edifying character to the whole 
circle of his Churches in Asia Minor at the same time as he 
wrote the Epistle to the Colossians, whose case was specially 
before him, in which he generalised, as far as they were 
capable of a general application, the ideas of the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and especially extolled and strengthened the 
union of Jews and Gentiles in a new humanity in Christ, and 
that this circular letter reached the Ephesian Church only as 
the first in a series. As the case stands thus, there is no 
reason for separating the doctrinal contents of the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, or the Epistles of the Captivity, from that 
of those four great main Epistles; a joint treatment serves 
to bring out all the more clearly the weakness of the critical 
attacks on the lesser Epistles. The idea that Paul, when he 
wrote the Epistle to the Thessalonians, had not yet grasped 
the fundamental thoughts of the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans, is likewise false. The controversy with Peter (Gal. 
ii. 14-21), which took place before the writing of the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, proves the contrary. And if 
the Epistles of the Captivity exhibit in several points an 
advance in Paul’s ideas, such as appears in every man when 
his mind is stimulated, the advance must be noted in biblical 
theology ; but it does not justify a separate treatment, for 
similar differences may be shown even between the Epistle 
to the Romans and that to the Galatians, nay, between First 
and Second Corinthians Fortunately, the Epistles whose 
genuineness is most incontestable are those which show most 
of Paul’s world of thought, so that their doctrinal contents 
can everywhere be built on. To the Epistles we may add, 
as sources of a second rank, the discourses of Paul contained 
in the Acts of the Apostles. They are not, of course, to be 


1 Note, for example, the very different treatment of the idea of the 
resurrection in 1 Cor, xv. and 2 Cor, v. 1f. 
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regarded as verbal reports, but only as sketches noted down 
from memory; but they are not to be looked upon as inven- 
tions of the author of the Acts of the Apostles, and, least of 
all, can the thoroughly original and spiritual preaching at 
Athens be so regarded. Their difference in tone from the 
Epistles is explained by the fact that they are addressed not 
to Christians, but to heathen or Jews, and this gives them 
their value as illustrations of the Pauline missionary discourse. 


§ 3. SKETCH OF THE APOSTLE’S LIFE 


Now we can only gain access to the ideas of these Epistles 
and discourses by understanding the person from whom they 
proceed, and the career in which they originate. And 
therefore it is well to present a short sketch at least of this 
person and his career. The chief source here is the Acts of the 
Apostles, where the story turns about Peter and Paul as the 
two stars of the earliest Church history, and where the Apostle 
of the Circumcision falls into the background behind the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, just when the latter has departed for 
the conversion of the Gentiles. It may be admitted that the 
idea of this juxtaposition influenced in some degree the 
selection of materials and the composition ; it may be admitted 
that the writer, besides being dependent on unequal sources, 
was not equal to the task of giving a clearly outlined image of 
Paul; but there can be no doubt as to the honesty of intention 
and the essential faithfulness of his narrative; and this 
certainly is greatest in the section beginning at xvi. 10, in 
which he frequently speaks as an eye-witness, or makes an 
eye-witness speak. In this best assured part of his book there 
are repeated historical sketches of the apostle’s life, and his 
voyage to Rome is portrayed with singular vividness. But 
his own Epistles contain the most various and significant 
contributions to the picture of his life, so that it is possible 
on almost all important points to complete or test the Acts 
of the Apostles by them. The early circumstances of the 
apostle’s life are peculiarly significant, and in a true sense pro- 
vidential. He who is to carry the gospel from the Jews to the 
Greeks and Romans is born, not in the homeland of the Jewish 
people, but in the Greeco-Roman Tarsus. His descent and 
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education are indeed genuinely Jewish; an Israelite of the 
tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews, a Pharisee’s 
son (Rom. xi. 1; 2 Cor, xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5; Acts xxiii. 6). 
But the seat of culture in which he was born gave him from 
his childhood a mastery of Greek, the universal language of 
the schools, which in spite of any irregularity in his style is 
truly marvellous; and in its syntax, its wealth of synonyms, 
and its particles, adapted to convey the finest differences of 
meaning, he found the only fit instrument for expressing 
afterwards his trains of thought. And the right of Roman 
citizenship inherited from his father made him at the same 
time a citizen of the world, and gave him in the cradle the 
passport for his future mission from Jerusalem to Rome. His 
marvellous mental ability matched the favouring circumstances 
of his birth. What is fundamental in the Jewish nation, 
the predominant inclination towards God and divine things, 
appears in him in all its power and depth, just as the similar 
inclination of the German people appeared in Martin Luther. 
And to this he added another peculiar gift of the Jewish 
people; he was drawn by the very structure of his mind to 
be a seer, a prophet. But the Jewish genius which he thus 
brought to the service of the gospel was met in him by a 
truly Hellenic delight in dialectic, a Hellenic power, keenness, 
and delicacy of thought to examine, analyse, and search to the 
bottom, and by a Roman energy urging him on to conquer 
the world. His father as a Pharisee resolved to place the 
boy at an early age in the centre of Judaism at Jerusalem, in 
order to train him to be a Pharisee and scribe. He sat at 
the feet of Gamaliel, the most celebrated master in Israel at 
that time But the spirit that was in him was totally 
unlike that of this mild and moderate sage, it was a fiery 
spirit which carried all its convictions to the uttermost 
extreme. Surpassing all his contemporaries in zeal for the 


1 That even this fact, attested in Acts xxii. 3, should be questioned, is 
a proof of the quality of the criticism, now fashionable, which I cannot 
refrain from noting here. Paul’s subsequent persecuting zeal does not 
agree with the tolerance of Gamaliel, therefore we must distrust the 
account of the Acts; that is to say, the developed character of Alexander 
the Great does not agree with the philosophy of Aristotle, therefore it is 
false that Aristotle was his teacher, etc. 
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Jewish institutions (Gal. i. 14), he passed in his conduct 
beyond Pharisaism to violent Zealotism, but in his spirit he 
drove it to-self-contradiction ; he imposed the demands of the 
law on himself with such pitiless strictness as to make it 
impossible for him to continue a self-righteous Pharisee. 
Engaged in this inner struggle he comes in contact with the 
power of God, which alone could help him and give him 
satisfaction, viz. Christianity; but he comes upon it in the 
form most repulsive to him, in Stephen’s conception of it, 
which, going beyond the considerate bearing of the primitive 
apostles who were faithful to the law, threatened that the 
crucified and risen Jesus would destroy the temple and set 
aside the Mosaic customs. It is in keeping with the 
peculiarity and energy of his nature that he is not satisfied 
with hating this supposed outrage on the sanctuary of the 
fathers, but appears at the head of the persecution, and 
carries this persecution beyond the limits of the Jewish land 
in order to annihilate the enemies of God in their last hiding 
place. But in this passionate persecution he carries within 
his soul the secret sting that all his zeal for the law does not 
bring him inward peace; behind all his outwardly blameless 
obedience is concealed the war between inclination and 
commandment, between God’s law and the natural lusts and 
desires of the heart,—a war more abundant in defeats than 
victories, which makes him ery, “O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” (Rom. 
vii, 22-24). Then suddenly the wonder-working hand of 
God lays hold of him from heaven, confronts him with the 
risen and glorified Messiah whom he persecutes, and thus 
shatters at a stroke his whole Pharisaic structure of faith and 
life. For three days he wrestles in fasting and prayer with 
the Saviour who thus overcame him; then he recognised in 
the Exalted One Him who condescended, who also loved him 
and gave Himself for him (Gal. ii. 20). And so with clear 
eye he rises a new man, who has found in the love of God in 
Christ that which no law and no self-torment could have given 
him, the forgiveness of his sin and the power of a new life 
in God. We can easily understand that after his first witness 
borne in Damascus, after he had declared his abandonment of 
his persecution of the Christians, he should be drawn into 
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solitude to study there quietly the vast experience; he had 
to clear away the fragments of his former system, and to lay 
the foundations of a new structure of knowledge in a new 
and thorough study of the Scriptures. What was fundamental 
in his subsequent system was undoubtedly discovered in his 
Arabian seclusion (Gal. i. 17), for he confronts Peter with it 
at Antioch (Gal. ii, 14-21) before the composition of any of 
his Epistles. He now begins to make preaching his calling, 
and now comes to know Peter and James. But though he 
does not doubt that he has to devote his life to bearing 
witness for Christ as they did (1 Oor. ix. 16), the apostle, 
and especially the Apostle to the Gentiles, is not yet developed. 
In the unspeakably humiliating feeling that he persecuted the 
Church of God he is willing to be the least of the messengers 
of Christ, and in that passionate love for his people, which he 
still professes at the height of his apostolate to the Gentiles 
(Rom. ix. 3, xi. 14), he would like, above all, to devote 
himself to the saving of Israel. Only after the bitter 
experience that they will not accept the gospel from him, the 
supposed deserter and traitor, does he get a clear perception, 
in that prayer and vision at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 17—21), of 
the mission which God intended for him when He revealed 
His Son in him (Gal. i.15). And even then ten years of 
labour pass quietly over him, spent in experimental and 
apprentice work, before the master of the mission to the 
Gentiles has been fully trained. From Tarsus, Barnabas calls 
him to the larger sphere of Antioch. Here, under the shadow 
of his older companion, he grows up until he grows beyond 
him, though he undertakes the first great missionary journey 
to Lystra and Iconium as his assistant. He becomes fully 
conscious of his special call to the Gentile world, and at the 
same time of his apostolic independence and equality as an 
indispensable condition of this call only in the arrangements 
which became necessary with the primitive apostles as to the 
freedom of Gentile Christians from the law, and in the 
important later event at Antioch, where he alone proved true 
in his defence of that freedom (Gal. ii, 1-10, 11-21). And 
now separating from Barnabas, and forming a body of helpers 
for himself, he enters on that great expedition across the 
Hellespont in which he reversed the course which Alexander 
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took, and carried the gospel into Europe to the centres of old 
Greek culture; he establishes his Churches at Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Corinth. But it becomes a still greater and 
more difficult task to preserve them than to found them. He 
was everywhere pursued, not only by the furious hatred of 
his people, who saw in him the profaner of the hopes which 
Israel inherited, but also by the hostility and rage of the 
narrow-hearted Jewish Christians, who would not admit that 
Gentiles were to share in the promises of Israel unless they 
subjected themselves to the law of Israel. The struggle with 
this Judaism becomes more and more the tragic feature of his 
life. But it also.spurred him on both in his thinking and 
writing. When the wide circle of his Churches compelled him 
to call pen and ink to his help, he for the first time unfolds 
all the fulness of his spiritual resources in seeking to preserve 
his own work in Galatia and Corinth, and to secure for 
himself in the Church at Rome, which had originated with- 
out his assistance, a starting-point for the evangelising of 
the West. And this epistolary activity must have helped to 
make up for his own presence during the years of captivity 
in Cesarea and Rome, till at last the seal of martyrdom was 
set on one of the greatest lives which the history of the world 
has seen. 


§ 4. ORIGIN OF THE PAULINE GosPEL.—(a) CRITICAL 


If we now seek in this life for the birth hour of that 
peculiar conception of Christianity which meets us in the 
Pauline Epistles, there can be no question that it was the 
hour of the apostle’s miraculous conversion. However many 
of his doctrinal ideas may have been developed in the work 
of teaching, and especially in his conflict with Judaistic 
opponents, and whatever elements of his system of Christian 
doctrine may have existed in him prior to his conversion, 
the real source of his Christian doctrinal development can 
have been none other than the source of his personal 
Christianity. His conversion, as already indicated, was so 
abrupt, it was a sudden change from the phase of Judaism 
most hostile to Christianity into the full comprehension of 
the new faith; and this from the first must have made his 
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thinking independent, for he had to come to some reasonable 
settlement between the old and the new. Though recent 
discussions of the apostle’s conversion have caused this to 
be generally recognised, yet the detailed comprehension and 
description of this origin of the Pauline gospel are still very 
diverse. The critical school, which gives a purely subjective 
and visionary explanation of the conversion, has devised a 
theoretic and theological scheme by which Paul, through 
discussions with the Christians whom he persecuted, is 
brought first to admit the possibility of that which he after- 
wards saw at Damascus, and in consequence to experience 
it as apparently real. We, on the other hand, have urged 
the practical or spiritual and moral preparation of the 
persecutor, his vain striving for righteousness, as the bridge 
which led him from Pharisaism to Christianity... This 
question, although belonging chiefly to the history, cannot be 
entirely passed over here, because the fundamental character 
of the Pauline system, and our whole view of its value, 
depends on whether it is to be regarded as the result of 
a chain of reasonings, which, moreover, would be partly 
sophisms, or as the product of an inward experience of uni- 
versal validity. The account which the critical school gives 
of the genesis of the Pauline gospel is briefly this. The 
cross of Christ, according to 1 Cor. i. 18 f. was the pivot 
of the Pauline gospel; it must also have been the pivot on 
which Paul’s own thought turned. Yet the death of Jesus 
on the cross was the main offence to the Jews; it was, in 
particular, the main argument which the Pharisees urged 
against the Messiahship of Jesus, for it was to them the proof 
that God did not own Jesus, but had abandoned Him. In con- 
trast with this the Christians gave a Messianic meaning to 
the death of Jesus on the cross, by interpreting it as the 
propitiation necessary before a sinful people could receive 

1 Of. Holsten, “ Die Christusvision des Ap. Paulus und die Genesis des 
paulinischen Evangeliums” (abgedruckt in seinem, Hv. des Paulus wnd des 
Petrus) ; on the other hand, my essay, “Die Bekehrung des Ap. Paulus,” 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1864). Then Holsten’s reply in his Ev. des Paulus u. 
Petrus, and mine in the Stud. u. Krit. 1871, “Die Visionshypothese in 
ihrer neuesten Begriindung). Finally, the discussions in Weizsiicker’s 
Apostolic Age, and in Pfleiderer’s Paulinvism and his Urehristenthwm, which 
really follow Holsten. 
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the kingdom of heaven, and they declared, at the same 
time, that God’s apparent condemnation in abandoning Jesus 
had been removed by His raising Him from the dead. These 
two Christian positions, it continues, Paul as a Pharisee 
could not contest. He also believed in a resurrection of 
the dead, and it must have been quite clear to him that 
an unholy people could not receive the Messianic salvation 
without a Messianic atonement. Besides, as the Christians’ 
joy in their faith and even in death made it impossible 
for him to regard the resurrection of Jesus, which they 
asserted, as a mere invention of impostors, he is more and 
more involved in that inward difficulty which, as he was 
inclined to visions, brought about the crisis in his vision 
of Christ at Damascus. The mental picture of Christ, who 
he felt might perhaps have risen, which caused his inward 
struggle, passed from his struggling soul into the field of 
vision, and he became a believer in Christ by being forced 
to regard that picture as objectively real, as the actual Risen 
One. But now to the faith in Christ which has thus arisen 
there is added opposition to any righteousness of the law: 
for a man who has been crucified, that is, cursed by the law 
(Gal. iii. 13), can never to Jewish thought have brought a 
mere completion of the righteousness sought by the keeping 
of the law, but only an entirely new way of righteousness 
which would have nothing to do with the law, and therefore 
his gospel of justifying faith originated in his conversion. 
Rarely, indeed, has a brilliant construction been so composed 
of pure sophisms. To begin with the point mentioned last: 
this Rabbinism must be referred to the expositors and not 
to the apostle, who never reasons in this way. For as long 
as Jesus was to him a man cursed by the law of God, his 
Pharisaic thinking could not regard Him as founding any 
righteousness at all; but as soon as he thought of Him as the 
Servant of God dying to make atonement for the people, He 
was no longer to him a man accursed, but God’s favourite 
and chosen, for whom God’s law could have no curse. And 
why should not the righteousness sought by keeping the law 
and that procured by the Messianic atonement have agreed 


} So Pfleiderer recently in his Urchristenthum, supplementing Holsten’s 
construction. 
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with and mutually supplemented each other, as in Israel the 
righteousness obtained by keeping the law and the atonement, 
especially the yearly atonement for the sins of the people, 
at all times agreed? But even if all that favoured the 
opposite opinion, it is the purest fancy to make the scribe 
Paul fall into a helpless confusion through the poor 
Christians’ theory of atonement. In the first place, there 
is no trace in the Acts of the Apostles that the Christians 
before Paul did set up such a theory of the death of Jesus 
on the cross, for the Epistle to the Hebrews unfolds it 
to the Jewish Christians as something new. But if they 
had had a view like this, and had brought it before Paul, he 
would have replied to them as a man instructed in the 
Scriptures, that the prophets knew nothing of an atoning 
death of the Messiah (the relevant passages in Isa. lili. 
were not applied to the Messiah): they certainly knew that 
a great forgiveness of sin should open the Messianic age, by 
which the obstacle to the bestowal of the kingdom of 
heaven on an unholy people should be removed, but this 
Messianic forgiveness of sin was not thought of as depending 
on an atonement (cf. Jer. xxxi. 34). And Paul would be 
just as little embarrassed by the Christians’ witness to the 
resurrection. As a Pharisee he did believe in a resurrection 
of the dead, but a resurrection that was to take place only 
at the end of time, and in connection with the renewal of 
heaven and earth. An individual resurrection before this 
last day, a resurrection to a higher and glorified life in the 
body before the general transfiguration of the world, was 
just as incredible and inconceivable to him as it was to the 
disciples of Jesus on Easter Day. And if he could not trace 
back this incredible message of the Christians to falsehood 
and imposture, but admitted that they might be honest, yet 
the kindly way in which the Pharisees judged his own testi- 
mony to a resurrection (Acts xxiii. 9) without accepting 
it, or the way in which the disciples on Easter morning 
treated the testimony of the Magdalene whom they certainly 
did not regard as an impostor, shows that he was far from 
being compelled, on account of the subjective honesty of the 
witnesses, to accept their testimony as objectively true. 
But all this does not even touch the wparov yebdos of that 
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critical edifice, viz. the assumption that between the Pharisee 
Paul and the Christian faith there was no other obstacle 
than the “offence of the cross.” If that were so, why did the 
Pharisees bring Christ to the cross, and so first create the 
“offence of the cross”? Their deadly opposition to Jesus, 
according to the testimony of the Gospels as well as from 
the nature of the historical circumstances, lay rather in the 
question of righteousness. Jesus destroyed, as a miserable 
sham holiness, that whole system of righteousness which was 
their pride and their hope; and they in turn beheld in Him 
who was nobly free a Sabbath breaker, a despiser of rule, 
and a seducer of the people from the way of obedience. 
Accordingly, apart from the offence of the cross, there were 
mountains of offence between Jesus and Paul the Pharisee 
which no theory of atonement and no assertion of resurrection 
could remove; mountains of misunderstanding which made 
it quite impossible for him inwardly to venture on belief in 
Christ even by way of experiment, such as is required by 
that hypothesis which would account for the vision of 
Christ. 


§ 5. ORIGIN OF THE PAULINE GOSPEL.—(0) POSITIVE 


And yet this very question of righteousness was not only 
the reason of their separation, but also that which drew 
them towards each other, though, in the case of Paul, uncon- 
sciously. Let us hear the apostle himself on the motives of 
his conversion,—motives which, as the event itself was sudden, 
he only afterwards clearly conceived, but which, nevertheless, 
possess for us the full weight of personal testimony. In 
Gal. ii. 19 he says: “I through the law am dead to the law, 
that I might live unto God. I am crucified with Christ.” 
That is to say, | have been driven by the law itself to break 
with the law, so that I have attained to the life of communion 
with God only by having the death of Christ on the cross 
repeated in myself. And again, in the same chapter, ver. 16: 
“Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we (thou Peter 
and I Paul) have believed in Jesus Christ.” This expressly 
asserts that his conversion took the course we have indicated 
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above. That which drove him to belief in Christ was the 
experience that through the law he could not succeed in 
living unto God and standing before Him justified. The 
confession which he makes in Rom. vii. 14-25 of his own 
experience before he was a Christian, gives further informa- 
tion respecting the negative experience which prepared the 
way for his conversion. While the youthful Pharisee was 
outwardly blameless in the righteousness of the law, and 
surpassed all his contemporaries in zeal for the traditions 
of the fathers (Phil. iii. 6; Gal. i. 14), he wrestled inwardly 
in a vain conflict with the demands of the law which came 
to him from the last and most penetrating of the command- 
ments, “Thou shalt not covet,” and which he, as stated above, 
comprehended more deeply and inwardly than any Pharisee 
had ever done. In this inner struggle, which has its counter- 
part in Luther’s soul conflict in the monk’s cell, he, in virtue 
of the depth of his character, reached a result which no 
Pharisee had ever reached—the knowledge of an dédvvatov 
Tod vopov, év @ Habever Oia THs capKos (Rom. viii. 3), despair 
of overcoming the natural desires by means of the command- 
ment, and attaining to peace of conscience and life in the 
love of God by the deeds of the law. He was thus inwardly 
prepared for the experience of salvation in Christ, though he 
did not know it. But when the hand of God put a bridle 
on him on the way to Damascus, and the appearance of 
Christ enthroned in glory actually convinced him of the 
perversity of all his former conduct, there fell, as it were, 
scales from his eyes. In those three days of outer and inner 
darkness, in which he wrestles with God for enlightenment and 
forgiveness, there arises at length in his soul “the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. iv. 6). He 
perceives the mystery of eternal love which has not left 
man to his own vigorous willing and running, but meets 
him with its mercy in order to draw him to itself. He 
sees in the Risen One, who was crucified for him, one 
who has surrendered His life as a pledge of infinite divine 
love and forgiveness, and as a power of new life for those 
who allow themselves to be laid hold of by this grace of 
God; and as he throws himself at His feet and surrenders 
his own life entirely to Him, he feels himself born anew 
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(2 Cor. v. 17), justified by faith, willing and glad to do and 
suffer all things for Him. There can be no doubt then that 
the cross of Christ became the turning-point of his inner 
life; that instead of an offence and foolishness it became 
to him the power of God and the wisdom of God (1 Cor. 1. 
23, 24). It did not become this however, by way of an 
attempt to solve a theological problem thrust upon him; 
it was an actual solution of the deepest problem of his inner 
life, and it came to him, not in the form of a hypothetical 
atonement for the unholy people of Israel, to whom, as a 
whole, this atonement would never be of advantage (Rom. 
ix.); it was the masterpiece of eternal love seeking to be 
reconciled as far as in it lies with the sinful world, and 
seeking to give both the assurance of complete forgiveness 
and the continual impulse to a perfect sanctification to those 
whose hearts were won by it (2 Cor. v. 14-21). This 
history of the birth of the Pauline gospel does not certainly 
permit of any purely subjective and visionary explanation 
of the conversion, but demands an overwhelming objective 
reality as its cause. For while the persecuting Pharisaic 
zealot lacks everything that might have produced in him an 
image of the risen Christ in glory, it is clear that only an 
overwhelming proof that he was on the wrong way could 
shatter the perverse system of belief in which he was held 
captive, and make a free path for the entrance of the opposite 
views. And, at the same time, the doctrinal system of the 
apostle resting on this supernatural experience does not rest 
on doubtful experiments in Jewish theology aided at last 
by self-deception, but on the truth in the full sense of the 
word, and so it has a far higher value than any ingenious 
subjective system of ideas, it has value as a universal 
solution of the inmost questions of the soul in its search 
for God. 


§ 6. COLLATERAL SOURCES OF THE PAULINE SysTEM.— 
(a) INSPIRATION OF THE SPIRIT 


Though we have thus fixed the source of the Pauline 
system, yet we must observe that the teaching of the 
apostle cannot have sprung from it alone, but that many 
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tributary streams have swelled it as it lies before us in his 
Epistles and discourses. We have now to settle the relation 
to each other of these secondary sources, and the measure 
of their influence. The apostle appeals, above all, to the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God and of Christ which sprang 
up within him at his conversion and now accompanies him 
through life. “Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. But God hath 
revealed them unto us by His Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him? eyen so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that 
we might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God. Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual” (1 Cor. ii. 9-13). 
The stream of the new life which sprang up in him in that 
wonderful moment of his conversion is therefore, at the same 
time, a stream of heavenly light, which henceforth penetrates 
his spirit, and by which God Himself reveals to him the 
eternal truths which he is to proclaim. And this high 
consciousness of drawing his doctrinal ideas, not from human 
instruction or his own thoughts and conjectures, but from 
divine illumination, extends even to the form of his teaching; 
the same spirit who gives him the facts gives him also the 
words in which to express them. These declarations, opposed 
to the pride of the wisdom of this world, are not meant in so 
absolute or abstractly supernatural a sense as they read. 
Nor have we any right to convert into an inspiration of his 
own speculative genius that which he is conscious of having 
received from the Spirit of God; the spirit to which he 
appeals is none other than that which is given to the 
Christian Church and its several believing members, especially 
to the Christian prophets. The apostle feels himself indeed 
to be a Christian prophet favoured above others, to whom 
the great mystery of the divine purpose of salvation, hid 
for thousands of years (Rom. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 7), was 
BEYSCHLAG.—II 2 
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revealed immediately from heaven, and to whom in his 
constant-intercourse with God new light is ever falling on 
this revelation; consequently, particular puotnpia, that is, 
purposes of God not discoverable by human reason, open up 
before him (Rom. xi. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 51); and this course of 
his life in God supplies him with fit forms of representation, 
not in philosophic or theological, but in genuinely prophetic 
speech. But he does not, in this, start from that extravagant 
notion of prophecy which regards the spirit of man as the lyre 
whose strings are struck by the Holy Spirit. He rather 
considers prophecy as springing from the mystical union 
of the divine and human spirit which exists in every 
believer (Rom. viii. 15, 16, 26), and this involves the 
possibility of a mistake on the part of the prophet; at 
anyrate, it involves his imperfection and limitation. The 
Christian prophets are subject to the criticism of the same 
spirit from which they speak (1 Cor. xii, 10; 1 Thess. v. 
19-21). They are not therefore infallible, but need to be 
exhorted to prophesy cata tyv avaroylay Ths miotews (se. 
avTov), that is, to say no more than they can say with inner 
truth (Rom. xii. 6). But he declares that even his own pro- 
phecy and knowledge obtained from inspiration are essentially 
imperfect. “We know in part, and we prophesy in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away. For now we see through a glass 
darkly; but: then’ face to face’ (Ll: Gor. sie o> Oia 
From the same passage we learn that the apostle’s present 
knowledge and prophecy are, in comparison with those 
which are future and perfect, only as the speech of a child 
is to that of a man, It may be asked how this admission, 
which justifies a Christian criticism even of his views, 
agrees with the absolute certainty of a God-sent man who 
elsewhere feels impelled to pronounce anathema on those 
who preach a gospel different from him (Gal. i. 8, 9). 
It agrees in this way, that the apostle distinguishes between 
what belongs to simple faith, the facts of salvation, and 
that in which the prophetic thought and speech go beyond 
the simple facts of salvation. The former is to him absolutely 
certain, the foundation which is laid, and which no man can 
lay otherwise; the latter, even his own development of the 
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cogia Jeod, so far as it goes beyond the simple A?dJyos Tod 
oTavpov, is to him gold, silver, and precious stones built 
on that foundation among which there might also be wood 
and straw; at anyrate, it is not to be co-ordinated with 
the foundation, as salvation does not depend on it (1 Cor. iii. 
12-15; cf. ii, 2, 6 f,, ili, 2). Accordingly, though favoured 
with the gift of the spirit of the Lord, he does not in any- 
way, as is sometimes said, put his own views on a level with 
the commandments of Jesus; but, on the contrary, he dis- 
tinguishes his own modest yvoun, that is, opinion or good 
counsel, from the ézutayn xupiov (1 Cor. vii. 25, 40). 


§ 7. (0) THE HISTORICAL TRADITION ABOUT JESUS. 


This brings us to a second and less recognised factor in 
forming the Pauline system. A modern theological tendency 
which explains the Pauline system as a mere production, not 
of divine inspiration but of free Christian speculation, all 
but excludes from its genesis the influence of a historical 
tradition about Jesus. The apostle has expressed himself 
differently on this point. “I have received of the Lord 
(that is, through a sure tradition reaching back to Him) that 
which also I delivered unto you”; “I delivered unto you, 
first of all, that which I also (myself) received.” He thus 
introduces, in 1 Cor. xi. and xv., two most important features 
of the life of Jesus, His institution of the Supper and His 
resurrection. And how, except by tradition, could he have 
attained the knowledge of such things? It is utterly 
unnatural to think of an immediate revelation from heaven 
of facts such as, “The night when Jesus was betrayed,” or 
the succession of the particular appearances of Jesus after 
His resurrection. During Paul’s intercourse with Ananias 
and other Christians in Damascus he would celebrate with 
‘them the Eucharist, and then, if not before, learn its origin; 
and when in Jerusalem he came to know Peter and James, 
what else can have been the subject of conversation than the 


1 Whether the word évyroaw/in 1 Cor. xiv. 37 be genuine or not, the 
apostle here only expresses that what he here writes is the Lord’s own 
will. He does not say that all he writes is just as good as if said by 
Christ Himself. 
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life, death, and resurrection of Jesus? It is further a fact 
that Paul frequently appeals to sayings of Jesus, to sayings 
that are contained in our Gospels and to sayings that are 
not found there, though they do not on that account bear less 
the stamp of genuineness (1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14; 1 Thess. 
iv. 15; Acts xx. 35); he knows, for example, in the chapter 
about marriage, what Jesus has declared about it and what 
He has not spoken (1 Cor. vii. 10, 25). Certainly he makes 
but little use of such quotations in his Epistles and dis- 
courses. In general he prefers, like the older apostles, to 
make the whole appearance and life of Jesus his text, rather 
than details of His teaching and life. But when he appeared 
as a missionary, and had to lay the foundation of a Church 
just forming, then he manifestly proceeded differently, and 
made abundant use of the historical tradition, as is proved 
bynl Cor. xi,.23, xv. 33¢2,Cor, xi 45 Galvin 1, oe Ebatee 
owed to Peter and other disciples details about Jesus is 
not contradicted by his déatodos ovK am’ avOpetav ovdé 
6d: avOp@mov (Gal. i. 1). But he did not need to borrow 
the greater part of it from the first apostles, for he knew it 
before he was a Christian. He had come to Jerusalem in 
the days of Jesus, or soon after His death, which stirred and 
filled the minds of all. He had taken an increasing polemic 
interest in Christianity, and he brought the persecuted 
Christians to trial; in this way he had undoubtedly, even 
before his conversion, collected a large amount of knowledge 
about Christ’s life and teaching; he had, as he says 2 Cor. v. 
16, known Christ «ata ocdpxa. And if we interpret the 
GNA voV odKéTL yww@oKopev, Which is there added, as meaning 
that all that has lost its value to him since his conversion, 
instead of meaning that it has been transfigured into a cata 
Tvetpa ywvookev,—what a miraculous and unnatural Chris- 
tian man we make of him. He must have known and loved 
Jesus as the holy Son of God, as Him who gave Himself for 
him to the death of the cross, and every word of His mouth, 
every feature of His self-denying earthly life, must have been 
dear and sacred to him. It is a still more curious error to 
suppose that the mere appearance of the Risen and Exalted 
One to Paul on the way to Damascus could have invested 
Him with the significance of Saviour. His faith and his 
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teaching rest primarily, indeed, on the death of Jesus on the 
cross; but the whole saving significance of this death 
depends for Paul on the spirit in which it was endured, on 
the innocence, the obedience, the wideness of the mercy of 
the life which was completed by it; how, then, could the 
knowledge and view of this life have been to him a matter of 
indifference? All this compels us to ascribe to the historical 
tradition about Jesus, which he could have at first-hand in 
a hundred ways (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6), a far greater share in the 
apostle’s doctrinal development than is commonly done. If 
what he inferred for himself and others as saving truth from 
his conversion and under the free impulse of the spirit, had 
not thoroughly agreed with the doctrinal sayings and 
characteristics of Jesus with which he was familiar, he 
would not have been able to maintain it in presence either 
of the first apostles and the Judaists or his own heart and 
conscience. And although in details we can only conjecture 
a formal connection of his doctrine with that of Jesus,—for 
example, between his doctrine of the death of Jesus and the 
institution of the Supper, between his moral teaching and the 
sayings of the Sermon on the Mount (cf. Rom. xii. 19-21; 
1 Cor. vi. 7),—we can have no doubt whatever that his teach- 
ing, in spite of its difference in form, is in substance in 
profound harmony with the gospel of Jesus as we have 
developed it from the sources. 


§ 8. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE JEWISH THEOLOGY 


Finally, the Old Testament and Jewish theology must 
undoubtedly be reckoned among the factors in the Pauline 
system; but these influences are commonly exaggerated, just 
as his historical knowledge about Jesus is depreciated. First, 
as to the Old Testament, it is true that he always regards it 
‘as Holy Scripture, infallible, and the voice of God Himself, 
so that proofs from it surpass all proofs from reason and 
experience (cf. for example, 1 Cor. ix. 8). Notwithstanding 
this belief in Scripture, which, of course, he shared with his 
people and their scholars, his substantial dependence on 
the letter of the Old Testament is very little. In the first 
place, he always quotes it according to circumstances, now in 
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the original text, now in the Septuagint, without taking into 
consideration the differences of the two; sometimes, trusting 
to his memory, he makes unintentional departures, and some- 
times he consciously departs from the Old Testament, so that 
it is impossible to ascribe to him a belief in verbal inspiration. 
Besides, he does not mean all his Old Testament quotations 
to be actual proofs; Christian ideas, already well assured, 
gain more solemnity and a formal sanction from the quotation, 
and sometimes the apostle appropriates Old Testament words 
even with a conscious change of meaning, of which we have 
a remarkable example in Rom. x. 6—8, as a mere classic 
expression of his own idea, just as we make expressive appli- 
cation of our classics. But, above all, he only proves from 
the Old Testament what is already certain to him, apart 
from it, from his Christian experience and the inspiration of 
the Spirit, and he treats it with a freedom which often seems 
caprice, in contrast to our methodical exposition, and which, 
though his training allowed it, really violates the binding 
authority of the Scriptures. All the liberty which we possess 
with regard to the Old Testament by our historico-critical 
method, and by means of the distinction of a divine and a 
human interest in the history of revelation and the genesis of 
the Bible, was secured for the apostle in the simplest way by 
his Christian spiritual insight employing the instruments of 
his Jewish training. It allowed him to take out of the Old 
Testament text views which the authors themselves had never 
thought of, to leave the context unnoticed, or to create con- 
nections (¢g. Rom. ii. 10-19) and propose completions of 
the text which imported into it something entirely new (ef. 
1 Cor. xv. 45); at one time he presses the letter to the 
uttermost, at another he explains it away by allegorising what 
did not seem worthy of God (1 Cor. ix. 8 ff.; Gal. iv. 21-31). 
These self-deceptions were common amongst Jewish scholars, 
and we recognise them in Paul just as we recognise along 
with them his insight in distinguishing in the Old Testament 
all its anticipations of the New. This brings us, finally, to 
the share which his training as a scribe has on his dogmatic 
system. Although he, who as a Christian counted all that 
but loss, was unconscious of its having any permanent influ- 
ence on his doctrine, we should not fail to perceive its existence. 
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But this influence has recently been much exaggerated. Not 
only has a Pharisaic but also a Hellenic and Alexandrian pre- 
paration been noted in the apostle, and traces of it have been 
found in his most peculiar doctrinal views (for example, of 
flesh and spirit). Now Paul may have had some acquaint- 
ance with Greek writings, such as is recorded of his teacher 
Gamaliel; but, apart from those two quotations from Greek 
poets (Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33), which he can hardly 
have learned at Jerusalem, more likely at Tarsus, the traces 
of it are limited to some faint echoes of the Alexandrine Book 
of Wisdom (¢g. in Rom. i.). But he derives neither his 
anthropology, nor his idea of immortality, nor his (alleged) 
doctrine of predestination from this book; this Hellenistic 
factor in the mode of thought of a man who was trained by 
parents and teachers in the strictest Pharisaic traditions is, 
as will be shown, a chimera. But his Palestinian schooling 
as a scribe is a fact, and its far-reaching influence on the 
form of his mode of teaching is unmistakable; it appears in 
his exposition of the Scriptures, as well as in his dialectic 
methods. The only question is as to whether, besides an 
influence on his style, we are to regard it as having an influ- 
ence on his ideas also. It is more than doubtful whether the 
system of Jewish Palestinian theology, such as has been 
recently presented to us so clearly from the Chaldaic para- 
phrases and the Talmud, had any existence in that form in 
Paul’s time. The exposition of it that we have bears through- 
out the impress of the age which began with the destruction 
of the temple, and the theology can only have existed in the 
time of Jesus in freer and more fluid forms, otherwise we 
should be able to trace it in a very different degree in the 
controversies of Jesus with the Pharisees and scribes. Now, 
if Paul has ideas in common with this system, which, apart 
from it, could be derived from the Old Testament, such as, 
for example, the idea of justification, it would be foolish to 
conclude that he was dependent for them on the wisdom of 
the Jewish schools. Other Pauline views which are unknown 
to the Old Testament, such as that of the mpé ros and the 
tryatos "Addap, or of the world-ruling apyar, éfouvotat, Suvapers, 
are certainly of Jewish origin; he owes these to his Pharisaic 
theology. But even such views, so far as we can see, are 
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grasped by Paul in so original a fashion, they are so living 
and elastic, that one can scarcely describe them as borrowed. 
We do too little honour to the creative power of the early 
Christian spirit when we insist on such similarities and points 
of contact with the Judaic-Pharisaic theology. What the 
apostle says about the renovating power of his conversion— 
Ta apyaia TaphnOer, iSov yéyovey Kawa Ta wavra (2 Cor. v. 17) 
—holds good in particular of his world of ideas. In it also 
the old elements are recast into something new; and that 
only is retained which agrees with the new spirit which has 
taken possession of him; and even what is retained comes to 
new life in the element of the spirit, so that it is no longer 
old, and is no longer thought of by him as belonging to the 
old. And so this spirit of which his conversion was the 
source, the spirit of Christ living in him, remains the ener- 
getic power which outweighs everything that appears in his 
thinking, inspiration, tradition, doctrine of Scripture, scholastic 
ideas, and fuses them into a living unity. 


§ 9. PECULIAR CHARACTER OF THE PAULINE SYSTEM. 


We may already suppose from the circumstances of the 
origin of the Pauline system, that it will have a much more 
developed character than the gospel of Jesus and the preaching 
of the first apostles. It is in point of fact the most perfectly 
shaped in form, and the most instructive of the whole New 
Testament. Nevertheless, this peculiarity of the Pauline 
system cannot be traced back to the distinction of a theo- 
logical, in the narrower sense, from a simple religious character. 
We can only in Paul’s case speak of theology, in the formal 
sense of the word, where he makes use of his training as a 
scribe; and that he does in all cases only incidentally. He 
refuses in presence of the Corinthians to sum up the message 
of revelation in the common forms of Greek thought, as 
incompatible with his fundamental apostolic task (1 Cor. 
i. 17f.). Strong as is his instinct to make the Christian 
faith a matter of thought, and many as are the hints towards 
a theology which appear in his writings, yet he never felt the 
need to express in rigid formule the peculiar but fluid 
conceptions with which he works, or to present in systematic 
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doctrinal form the magnificent view of the world which he 
carries within him. He never gets beyond a struggle with 
his thoughts and words; when forced by some practical 
necessity he indicates a train of thought, he does not pursue 
it, but when the occasion recurs he starts afresh. Strong, 
therefore, as the theological elements are which his system 
contains, the practical and moral aim is always dominant ; 
and so it is the speech, not of theology, but of religion which 
we hear; and we hear it with such power, fulness, and depth 
as, apart from Jesus’ own preaching, was never heard in 
words before or afterwards. That which distinguishes it 
from the gospel of Jesus is evident, and lies in the nature of 
the case. Jesus uses the simple, sublime speech of revelation ; 
Paul in every tone utters the experience of salvation and 
of faith, of one praising and confessing, struggling and fighting, 
reflecting and speculating. In Jesus we see the open heaven 
with its quiet stars; in Paul the inner life of the heart which 
needs salvation, and which, though like the troubled sea it 
reflects that heaven, yet these shining images move and are 
broken in its waves. In comparison with the older disciples 
of Jesus as we have known them, there appears that mighty 
distinction already alluded to in the introduction to this 
chapter; while in them we hear chiefly the pious Israelite to 
whom Moses and the prophets are fulfilled in Jesus, here we 
perceive the human soul as such torn by the deep discord of 
its higher and lower attractions, and finding in Carist harmony 
with self by finding harmony with God. The consideration 
of Christianity is no longer, as with these older disciples, 
broken up by the Old Testament division of law and promise, 
but, in conformity with the unique fact of conversion, it finds 
its unity and originality in the person of the Redeemer 
conceived in its perfection. On the one hand, Christ crucified 
and risen is the pledge of forgiveness of sin and of all the 
~ promises of God; on the other, He is the source of a new life, 
and at the same time of obedience to all commandments, and 
so He is the uniform and original source of a religion in its 
essence new, and at the same time of a new doctrine of 
religion. And as this source presents itself in the person of 
a Son of Man, who in His perfection is no longer a Jewish 
Messiah but the perfect image of God and the ideal of 
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humanity, this religion on its objective side appears as for all 
men, a religion for the world freed from all wrappings and 
limitations of Judaism. If we wish to present it in this 
character we must note how Paul, in addition to his conversion, 
had a double impulse in which the first apostles did not share, 
and which enabled him, with Christ as his central point, to 
exhibit the new doctrine with all that it implied; this impulse 
was apologetic and speculative. Though the character of his 
conversion, in its sudden breach with Judaism and legalism, 
forced him to find a rational understanding between the new 
and the old, his task of preaching to the Gentiles who knew 
nothing of the New Testament preparation, as well as the 
further task of defending his preaching against the Judaists, 
led the apostle to explanations for which there had formerly 
been no occasion. From this point of view his system as 
usually conceived and represented appears to be predominantly 
anthropological, it is ruled by the question, How is man to be 
justified with God ? the doctrines of sin, law, faith, justification 
occupy the foreground. But we should be wrong if we 
supposed that the Pauline system is all contained in the 
practical question that emerges in the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians. Behind that practical and apologetic motive 
of his growth in thought, another is operative; the character 
of his mind forced him to seek for a complete understanding 
of the world’s history as having God for its first cause and 
last end. And this speculative impulse (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6 f.) 
carries the apostle over to the objective theological side of 
Christian thought, to the original and final purpose of God, 
to the working of His wisdom in history, to the contrast of 
Adam and Christ, and thus of flesh and spirit. To bring 
together the two sides of his speculation and discussion just 
as they existed in his mind is the business of biblical theology. 
But how is this to be done? It cannot well start from the 
objective or subjective central point of the whole, from Christ’s 
cross, or from justification by faith; because these points of 
doctrine cannot be clearly stated without the preliminary 
questions about the person of Christ, or about sin and the 
law. But even the attempt to start from the apostle’s idea 
of God, and to develop from that the process of the world 
and of salvation, would be a doubtful procedure, as the 
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apostle’s Christian idea of God was rather the result of his 
Christian experience than the starting-point of his knowledge. 
We shall do most justice to the peculiar history of the Pauline 
system if we start from the contrast of flesh and spirit, the 
perception of which drove him to his decisive experience. 
From that we shall advance to the contrast of Adam and 
Christ, in which flesh and spirit, those fundamental powers 
in life, become to the apostle turning points of the world’s 
history. The consideration of Christ in whose face the glory 
of God appeared to him (2 Cor, iv. 4) will lead us over to the 
apostle’s idea of God, in the light of which he comprehends 
the world. His understanding of the divine decree and 
government of the world, aiming at the work of salvation in 
Christ, will first appear here, and then it will be possible to 
build on those fundamental considerations the practical articles 
of doctrine, viz. the doctrines of the historical establishment, 
the divine arrangement, the moral procuring, and the final 
perfection of salvation. 


CHAPTER II 
FLESH AND SPIRIT 


§ 1. THe PROBLEM 


The most elementary, and at the same time the most 
thorough contrast on which the Pauline view of the world 
rests, is the contrast of flesh and spirit. It is in the first 
instance an ontological contrast which embraces every living 
being; but then it passes from an ontological to an ethical 
contrast, which embraces the fundamental, moral, and religious 
problem of humanity, and in the actual solution of this 
problem the salvation in Christ celebrates its triumph from 
beginning to end. We must therefore begin our considera- 
tion of the Pauline system of thought with this contrast. 
But as there prevails up to this moment an incredible con- 
fusion in theological opinion with regard to it, we must 
proceed by the simplest examination of the idea, the result 
of which must justify itself by its simplicity and naturalness. 
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§.2, ONTOLOGICAL IDEA OF THE odp& 


The Pauline contrast of flesh and spirit as ontological 
coincides, not entirely, but nearly with that of matter and 
spirit with which we are familiar. The apostle does not 
comprise all matter, but only that which possesses life and 
soul, in the notion cdp& which was presented to him by the 
Old Testament. He looks upon ocdp& as the living flesh 
which is common to man and beast; od raca cap& % avti 
adpE, adda GAN pev avOpwoTav, GddrAn Sé capE KTHVvOD, 
Grr S€ capE wrnvav, ddr Sé ixPbav (1 Cor. xv. 39); as 
distinguished from the slaughtered flesh which one eats 
(xpéas, 1 Cor. viii. 13). Flesh, therefore, is the sensuous 
living animated matter, the animal life and essence. Accord- 
ing to the story of Creation in Gen. ii, man is formed from 
the dust of the ground, that is, from the material of earthly 
nature already existent, and a living soul is breathed into 
him by God; in allusion to this the first man is said to be 
éx ys yotxos, of the earth earthy (1 Cor. xv. 47); but God 
breathed into the earthy material a breath of life, and the 
man became a uy? @ca, a living soul (1 Cor. xv. 45). 
The earthly matter thus animated with a soul is, according 
to the Pauline idea, the human cap& And in this idea, 
which may surprise us, are already contained Paul’s notions 
of the relation of cap& and Wuy7, and of the distinction of 
mvedua and Wvy7, which occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament; these are seen in his use of oapxixds and 
wuylKes as equivalents, and in his opposition of both to 
avevpatixes (1 Cor, ii, 14, 15; ef with i, 1-3). xv. 
45-50). The psyche is just the animal principle of life 
which, according to the biblical view, has its seat in the 
blood, and which, as a matter of course, belongs to the 
oapé, for which cap& cai aiwa is a more complete expression 
(1 Cor. xv. 50). The ocdp€&, then, is the lower and sensuous 
constituent of humanity, which connects it with nature in 
contrast with the supersensuous which relates it with God, 
which the biblical view of the world also recognises in man. 
This already explains a great part of Paul’s peculiar uses of 
the notion odp& Thus our earthly life is called a &p, 
mepiTratel, eripéeverw ev capxi (Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i, 22, 24; 
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2 Cor. x. 3), a life in the sensuous element, an embodied 
life on earth; man’s physical descent and kinship are 
described by cap& or kata capxa, Rom. i. 3, ix. 5, 8, xi. 
14 (7 cap& wou=my flesh and blood, that is, my relative), 
or Gal. iv. 23, 29. Ishmael as the purely sensuous and 
naturally begotten is contrasted with Isaac who was begotten 
by means of the miraculous word of promise, that is, super- 
naturally and spiritually. From this capxi, xatd cdpxa 
may be understood as a designation of the bondage in which 
the slave finds himself towards his master, as when in Col. 
iii, 22 slaves are exhorted to be obedient tots xata odpxa 
Kupiows, or when, in Philem. 16, Onesimus is described as 
ayamrntos to Philemon cai év capki Kai év xvpio, both as 
a bondsman and as a fellow-Christian. Such phrases as 
OrXtus 7H capKi (1 Cor. vii. 28), dvecus TH capxi (2 Cor. 
vii. 5), or even mpdvora THs capKds (Rom. xiii. 14), are still 
more simply explained; they are afflictions, refreshment, or 
care which concern the bodily side of our nature. But even 
the more difficult passage Gal. iii. 3, évapEdpevor mrevpati, 
vov oapkt émutedeioGe, may be explained from this point of 
view, “ Having begun in the spirit, with the inward, are ye 
now made perfect in the flesh,” that is, by externals which 
belong to the sensuous side of man, such as circumcision and 
commandments as to food. In the same way may be 
explained here, so far as they are applied in an innocent 
sense, the adjectives capxexds and odpxiwos—differing from 
each other in fundamental meaning as fleshly and made of 
flesh, Ta ocdpxixa (Rom. xv. 27; 1 Cor. ix. 11) are the 
sensuous blessings and the earthly means of life which the 
Gentile Christians communicated to the poor of the primitive 
Church, or the Church to her leaders in gratitude for the 
mvevpatixd, the spiritual blessings of the gospel received 
from them. And the mAdkes xapdias odpxwas (2 Cor. ill. 3) 
are in biblical language, in contrast with the stone tables of 
the law of Moses, the softer and more impressible material 
of the human heart on which one can write. Phrases such 
as eldévas Kata cdpka, codol Kata capa seem rather to lie 
outside the scope of the fundamental meaning, and yet it is 
perfectly sufficient even for them. Whoever boasts of such 
prerogatives as descent, circumcision, etc., which belong 
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solely to the sensuous external side of life, he cavydrat kata 
Tiny capa (2 Cor. xi. 18). He who knows any man, even 
though it be Christ, only as ascertained by sense, that 1s, 
outwardly, and not as spirit knows spirit, knows Him only 
kata capa (2 Cor. v. 16). And a wisdom which extends 
solely to the sensuous earthly side of existence, not to the 
supersensuous facts and eternal blessings, and which belongs 
therefore essentially to the sphere of the five senses, is a 
copia capkixy or copia kata oapKa (1 Cor. i. 26; 2 Cor. i. 
12). Apart from phrases, to be discussed further below, in 
which odp£ or capxixds has an ethically bad sense, there 
remain, strictly speaking, only two Pauline passages which 
the fundamental significance we have suggested cannot be 
made to fit. The one is Rom. iv. 1, where the Jlectio recepta 
runs, Tl ody épotuev ’ABpadw tov Tatépa nuav evpnKevat 
kata oapka, that is, the cata ocapxa belongs to evpnKévas, 
and seems to have the meaning “of his own natural powers.” 
The other passage is Rom. vi. 19, avOpHmivov réywo Sia THY 
acbéveray Ths capKkos vudv, where this doOévera THs capKos 
is wont to be taken in the sense of weak insight. But the 
first passage should undoubtedly be read, etpyxévar “ABpadu 
TOV TpoTraTopa nudv Kata capka, that is, the cata capKa 
should be united with wpomaropa; a reading which is well 
attested, and which was changed into the Received solely on 
account of the objection that Abraham could not be described 
as bodily ancestor of the Gentile Romans. And in the 
passage vi. 19, we are certainly not to think of a weakness 
of knowledge on the part of the readers, the mention of 
which in this particular place would be quite meaningless 
after so many far more difficult discussions of the apostle, 
but of their moral weakness, which makes the doing of right 
appear to them not as freedom, but as bondage (7apactyncate 
Ta pédn twov SodrAa TH Sixarocvvn); so that this passage be- 
longs to those which are to be explained from the connection 
between cap£ and sin, which we must elucidate further on. 


§ 3. ReJsecTION oF A MISINTERPRETATION 


Nevertheless, it has been supposed on account of these 
and similar difficulties, which must be referred to later, that we 
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must give up the natural meaning of the word odpé in Paul, 
and exchange the concept of sensuous nature for that of 
human nature. The “flesh” is used by Paul to designate 
human nature in its distinction from the divine, that is, with 
the collateral idea of that which possesses the nature and 
weakness of a creature! This interpretation, which at one 
time was much favoured and which is not yet extinct, appeals 
with much plausibility to the similarity of meaning between 
capkikol é€ore and Kata avOpwrrov repitatetre in 1 Cor. iii. 
3, but it overlooks the fact that in this passage, notwith- 
standing its wording, there is no mention of human nature as 
such. The cata dvpwrrov stands here confessedly not in the 
sense of the essentially human, but of the wicked human, the 
everyday human (cf. ver. 4); and the capxcxoi stands here like- 
wise, not in the ontological, but in the ethical sense, so that 
the two synonymous expressions coincide in expressing the 
notion, not of what is human, but of what is sinful. The 
conception in question has another apparent support in an 
Old Testament usage which Paul also now and then adopts, 
and in which waca cdp€, or even cadp£ nai aiwa, means man 
collectively. In these phrases, however, which do not belong 
to the peculiarly Pauline phraseology, but to the common 
popular speech, men are regarded—in contrast with God— 
solely on the sensuous side of their nature, and therefore 
the fundamental meaning of the word capé is only apparently 
given up. Such expressions are as little meant to give a 
complete description or definition of human nature, as when 
we nowadays speak of so many heads or souls. Moreover, the 
collective notion “man” does not throughout coincide with 
the abstract notion, human nature, or creature nature, and it 
is not in the least degree probable that Paul would use an 
inaccurate popular expression to describe the latter, or 
regularly describe human nature by a name that left its 
best element unnoticed, viz. the spirit. But that which 
renders the application of cdp£ to human nature as such 
quite impossible, are the two facts that the apostle frequently 
regards oap£ and odpa, flesh and body, as equivalents, and 
further, that he frequently and expressly understands by odp& 

1 Thus Tholuck and Julius Miiller among the older expositors. Weiss 
and Wendt among the modern. 
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only one part of human nature to which he opposes another 
factor of that. nature. Jn the first place, let us consider the 
proof for the former of these facts. In numerous cases Paul 
contrasts c@yva and mveduwa with each other, quite in the same 
way as odp& and arvedua elsewhere. Thus, for example, 1 Cor. 
vy. 3, dma@v TO copaT, Tapwov é TH Tvedpatt, while it is 
said in Col. ii 5, TH capxl dept, ad\rAd TH Tvedpate oY 
tpiv ewe. Or 1 Cor. vii. 34, a 9 ayla Kai TO OW mate Kal 
T® Tvevpate; while in 2 Cor. vii. 1 we read, caBapiowpev 
EavTovs amo TavTOs podvTpLodD TapKOS Kal TvEevpaTos, érTL- 
TedovvTes aywwovvny év Po8w Geod. And still more fre- 
quently are o@pa and odp& used with the same meaning 
beside each other, as when it is said, 2 Cor. iv. 10, tva 7 Sw 
Tov "Inood év Tois cHpacw Huov davepwOF, and immediately 
afterwards, ver. 11, tva 7 1) Tod Incod pavepwOh év tH OvnTH 
capki juav; or Eph. v. 28, 29, obtws ddeirovew of dvdpes 
ayardy tas éavTev yuvaikas @s Ta EavT@Y TOMaTAa.. , 
ovdels yap ToTe THY EavTOD capKa euioncev. Not that the 
apostle did not recognise an abstract distinction between coma 
and oapé; in the idea of the c@ua the notion of the organism 
prevails, and so the body divided into its many members can 
be an emblem of the Church; in the idea of the cap€, on the 
other hand, the notion of the material predominates, without, 
however, excluding that of the organic, as is shown in the 
fact that the presence of the psyche in it is assumed. The 
apostle can therefore apply the concept of cama to creatures 
to which he would not ascribe odp€&, viz. to plants and stars 
(1 Cor. xv. 38, 40); nay, he can conceive the idea of a capa 
mvevpatixov, a body which is to be the expression of the 
mvedua, just as the present body is the expression of the 
psyche. But the earthly body of man, which is for the most 
part dealt with, is a c@ma rhs capxos (Col. i, 22), and so in 
many cases the two notions coincide to such a degree that 
the one can stand for the other. This being so it is clear 
that the apostle cannot have designated human nature as 
such or its created character by the word cap&, since he 
certainly did not regard man as a mere bodily existence, but 
did regard man’s soul and spirit as created like his body. 
But, in the second place, we have direct evidence in the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans that by cap£ 
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just as by cdpa and pédy, he has designated only the lower 
constituent of the human being. Here the éyoé, the human 
personality, is once, indeed (ver. 18), co-ordinated with the odp£ 
in a loose way, and therefore with a limiting tod?’ éotw; 
but in ver. 20 it is all the more decisively contrasted with 
it, and an element in man is brought into prominence in 
the ow avOpwros or vods, which is not odp£ (cf. ver. 25), but 
rather resists the impulses of the cdp£, the law in the 
members. Does the apostle not regard this éow dv@pw7os 
or vovs as belonging to the very essence of man as created ? 


§ 4. THE IDEA OF THE wvedua IN GENERAL 


After these preliminary results let us, in the first place, 
turn our attention to the other principle of existence which 
the apostle recognises alongside of the odp&, the mvedua, the 
spirit. The wvetpa, as is shown by the word itself and by 
its being constantly set in opposition to the cap&, is the 
immaterial supersensuous principle of existence. In _ itself 
the apostle regards it as the principle of the true life; for, as 
it is significantly said in 2 Cor, iv. 18, “That which is seen 
is temporal; that which is not seen is eternal.” The cdp€é, 
and here the apostle confidently overturns the natural man’s 
view of the world by a higher wisdom and a deeper experi- 
ence,—the odp& with all its sensuous vivacity has only an 
apparent life; weakness (ac0éveva), liability to decay ($00pa), 
and death are in its very essence. Therefore, “He who 
soweth to the flesh,—who regards the sensuous part of his 
nature as the field which he has mainly to cultivate——will of 
the flesh reap corruption” (Gal. vi. 8). On the other hand, 
mvedpa and Svvapes, wvedua and Cw, are equivalents (1 Cor. 
je) Rom. vyil.2, 6,10, 13; 2 Cor. iii, 6); the true life is 
spiritual, and the spiritual alone the true vitality; the 
‘spiritual as such is eternal, or capable of immortality. 
Consequently, the idea of the mvedya points directly to the 
eternal source of life, to God. The mvedpa is, above all, 
mvedpa Oeod; it is the life of the eternal God, who communi- 
cates Himself to men; it is the power of true eternal life 
issuing from God. Certainly this divine communication of 
the spirit is sometimes preconceived by the apostle in the 
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manner of the Old Testament, not as a communication of life 
in the full sense of the word, but as it were a mere breathing 
upon and temporary enlightenment, that is, the pneuma appears 
as the principle of inspiration and prophecy ; and this pro- 
phetic principle is then represented by him in its particular, 
limited, and imperfect appearance, now purely objectively as 
MvevpaTiKoy (sc. Yapeoua), now personified; it is the in- 
dividualised wvedwa of the several prophets or inspired men 
(1 Cor. xiv. 1, 12,32). But in the new covenant this varied 
inspiration is to him only an appearance which accompanies 
a real self-communication of God, the outpouring of His 
Spirit in the heart, by which the Christian, the child of God, 
as such, is first constituted (Rom. vill. 9, 14). This Spirit of 
God communicating Himself is called the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
v. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 3), because in spite of His union with the spirit 
of sinful man, He remains absolutely separated from all that 
is sinful, and is its triumphant adversary. He is called the 
pledge or earnest of eternal life, because He—Himself eternal 
life—euarantees its full bestowal in the future (Rom. viii. 
23; 2 Cor. 1. 22, v. 5; Eph. 1. 14). And because the 
decisive mark of the new covenant is found in this divine 
self-communication, this dwelling of God in the heart of the 
believer, as contrasted with the entrance of the divine from 
without in the letter of the law, which is characteristic of the 
old covenant, the principle and nature of the new covenant 
is also directly called wvedpa in contrast to ypduea (Rom. ii. 
29, vil. 6; 2 Cor. ili. 6). Now everything that springs from 
or corresponds to this divine stream of life flowing into the 
world, and everything that has part in this higher principle 
of life, is to the apostle wvevmatixov or kata mvebpa. Thus, 
for example, the food and drink of the Israelites in the 
wilderness were spiritual (1 Cor. x. 3, 4), because, according to 
Paul’s idea, they did not spring from the earthly nature, 
but were produced directly by divine power. Thus the 
generation of Isaac was spiritual, because it depended not 
upon the generative power of the aged parent (Gal. iv. 29), 
but on the miraculous life-begetting word of promise (Rom. 
ix. 7-9). And thus also the benefits of the gospel (Rom. 
xv. 27), the walk of the Christian, which, in the power of the 
new divine life which is communicated to him, is according to 
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God’s commandments (Rom. viii. 1-14), even the true Chris- 
tian himself, that is, the man who is enlightened and moved by 
the Holy Spirit, is called spiritual (1 Cor. ii. 15). That is the 
chief and most essential sense in which the apostle speaks of 
mvevpa, There are certain applications of the word which 
are purely customary, and belong to ordinary usage, which 
must be distinguished from it, as when he speaks of a spirit 
of bondage, or of fear, or of insensibility, or even of meekness 
or of faith, etc. (Rom. viii. 15, xi. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. iv. 
13), that is, of a disposition of this or that kind; or when he 
describes the devil as the rvedpua viv évepyadv év tois viois Ths 
ameweias, and the evil angels as the rvevpatixa Ths Tmovnplas 
(Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12). There is, of course, in these cases no 
thought of a divine reality or substance, but simply of the 
spiritual nature of the disposition or being in question. And 
it is a much agitated point of controversy in the Pauline 
anthropology whether the apostle ascribes to man as such, 
that is, to the natural sinful man, a wvedwa in this everyday 
customary sense, or in the more serious sense of a principle in 
him related to God, a divine spark of life which shines in 
him from the beginning, unextinguished by sin. 


§ 5. THE GOD-RELATED 7rvedywa OF MAN 


In the latter case, of course, the apostle can only mean a 
divine capacity which he finds in man’s spiritual life, which is 
capable of and in need of development, and which does not 
grow up with the mental powers. But even in this sense the 
matter has been recently contested, not merely by those who 
seek to widen the concept cap& so as to make it the designa- 
tion of human nature, but also by those who hold that cap& 
is the sensuous nature, whilst they attribute to the apostle the 
view that odpé in this sense is the substance of man. It is 
not denied that the apostle ascribes to the natural man 
spiritual powers and activities; but they are conceived by him 
as mere powers and activities of the cap&1 The main proof 
text for this strange conception, whose motive appears in the 
discussion of the ethical sense of odp€, is 1 Cor. xv. 45 f,, 
where Adam and Christ are contrasted with each other in the 
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words, éyévero 6 patos avOpwros ’Adap eis uxny Cacav ) 
dé éxyatos “Adaw eis mvetpa Cworovodv. Have we not 
verbal evidenre here that Paul conceived the first Adam, that 
is, the original of natural humanity, as created a mere Wuyy 
faoa without wvedua? We grant that the letter appears to 
support this idea; but this appearance proves too much, and so 
it proves nothing. For we must then infer from the same 
letter that Christ conversely had no psyche, nay, that He as 
well as Adam must be conceived without a body, for that is 
not mentioned; while the whole context shows that the 
apostle conceived even the glorified Christ, not as a mere 
spirit, but in His resurrection body as a cdma mvevpateKon. 
An impartial consideration lets us see that in these words 
Adam and Christ are not meant to be described in the whole 
extent of their personality, but only in the characteristic 
element in which they are opposed as the two originals of 
humanity: the one the sensuous, the other the spiritual; the 
former the author of its natural life, depending on what is 
physical; the latter, the author of its supernatural life in the 
spirit. It cannot be denied that Paul ascribes to man, as 
man, that is, even to the natural man, a mvevpa; the one 
intentionally psychological passage (1 Cor. 11. 11) proves it— 
Tis yap olev avOporrav Ta TO avOpwrou, Eb fu TO TYEDLA TOD 
avOpotrov To év av7®? But this passage does not stand quite 
alone. When Paul in his bodily absence declares himself 
Tap@v TH Tvevwatt, or when he speaks of the unrest of his 
mvedpa at Troas (1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 12); when he warns 
the Corinthians against all filthiness of the flesh and spirit 
(2 Cor. vii. 1), or desires to hand over to Satan the incestuous 
man among them eis dde€O pov THS capKos, wa To Tvedpa 
owOy (1 Cor. v. 5); when, according to Rom. i. 9, he serves 
God €v 7@ mvevparti pou, and in viii. 16 makes God’s Spirit 
witness with our spirits that we are God’s children,—he no 
doubt speaks of Christians; but only in a very artificial inter- 
pretation could we understand by wvedua in these phrases 
their new life born of God, and not that which they have in 
common with all other men, their inner self, their mind, their 
immortal soul It may now be asked whether this universal 


180 Weiss, N. T. Theol. 339, 340, who, in consequence of this, must 
also distinguish artificially the new spiritual life bestowed on the Christian 
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human srvebua is conceived as possessing a merely formal 
activity, as feeling, thinking, and willing, without character of 
its own, and simply as moved by the oap&? Assuredly 
mvedpa in the sense of inner being, heart and mind, is 
sometimes used by the apostle in such a way that the dis- 
tinction between it and ~rvy in particular cases vanishes (ef. 
ror example, Phil i. 27 %.2 Cor i...23 + Col. iii 23), and the 
same feelings can be ascribed even to the odp& and the 
mvevpa (cf. 2 Cor. 1. 13 with vii. 5); but, on the other hand, 
in those cases where the mvedua appears as the seat of the 
inward worship of God, the inner sanctuary where divine and 
human meet (Rom. i. 9, vill. 16), its relation to God is at once 
assumed. But the expressions in Rom. vil. and ii. 14, already 
quoted, give conclusive proof of this view. In Rom. vii. the 
apostle knows of an éow dv@pw7ros in the unregenerate man 
standing solely under the discipline of the law, who agrees 
with the law of God and has pleasure in the same, a vduos 
tov voos which is in conflict with the law in the pédy, that 
is, urges the commandments of God against the impulses of the 
capé And for those who are not yet convinced that Rom. 
vil. speaks of the prechristian, unregenerate man, Rom. u. 14 
expressly declares of the heathen that they have the works of 
the divine law written in their heart, a ovveidnows, a moral 
consciousness inhabiting them, which urges them to do the 
right even without a revealed positive law. Now, if in the 
mvevua of the natural man—and where else than in the 
mvebpa shall we seek the vods and the ouveidnous ?—there 
dwells a divine element and law, in virtue of which the man 
resists the desires of the sensuous nature and seeks after God’s 
commandments, there can be no need for further proof that 
Paul conceived the human gvedua, not simply in a formal 
way as indifferent, but as having a true relation to God. That 
is expressed in the sermon at Athens (Acts xvii. 27), in words 
whose Pauline origin there is no reason for contesting, “And, 
indeed, he is not far from anyone of us, for in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being; as certain also of our own 
poets have said, We are His offspring.” The unconscious, 


from the Holy Spirit given tohim. It needs no special proof that xved/ze, 
wherever it is contrasted with oéo in the ontological sense, must also be 


meant anthropologically and not soteriologically. 
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involuntary breathing of the human soul in living communion 
with God, which is felt in every manifestation of its religious 
and moral capacity,could not be more decidedly expressed. But 
how could one attribute anything else to a real biblical thinker, 
who knew that man was created in the image of God ? 


§ 6. THe EraicaL Enicma or Human NATURE 


Men have fallen into the error, on account of the enigma, 
alluded to at the beginning of this investigation, which the 
Pauline anthropology presents to us in the ethical significance 
which the apostle in fact and in idea attributes to the odpé. 
The apostle considers the natural man, notwithstanding the 
existence of the pneuma in him and the revelation of God in 
it, as essentially fleshly, and through this fleshliness as sinful. 
Oisapev yap, Ott 0 vopds TrevpaTtiKos éaTiV éym Sé TapKds 
eijul, TeTpapévos VITO THY dwaptiav (Rom. vii. 14). All sins 
and vices, such as idolatry, fornication, lasciviousness, drunken- 
ness and revelry, and also idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, wrath, 
malice, intrigue, faction, envy and dissension, are to the 
apostle works of the flesh (Gal. v. 19-21). In the flesh, 
according to Rom. vii. 18, 23, dwells no good thing, but a 
law which wars against the law of God in the vods, and turns 
out to be the law of sin. The ¢dpovnua ths capxos, the 
thoughts of our sensuous nature, are enmity against God, 
according to Rom. viii. 7, éy@pa eis Oeov, that is, not in the 
sense of real hatred, but of resistance to God’s law, 7@ yap 
vou Oeod dvy’ brotaacetar. The mvedpua, the gow avOpwros, 
the vods, or as we may call it, the higher part of human 
nature, is impotent in presence of this insubordination of the 
oap& against God’s law; it can do no more than desire the 
good and strive against the evil. Rom. ii. 14 tells of good 
done by the few, but of human life in the mass only this 
report can be given: the spirit is always beaten in the 
moral conflict that is carried on between it and the cap€, and 
is taken captive by the law of sin in the members (Rom. vii. 
15, 18,19, 22-23). In a word, the natural man is év capxi, 
in the power or in the element of the flesh; and so long as 
he is so he cannot please God (Rom. viii. 8), for the only 
effect which the law of God has upon him is to intensify in 
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his members the sinful passions which bring forth fruit unto 
death (Rom. vii. 5). These are the views of the apostle 
which have led some expositors to force upon the concepts 
cap— and capxixds a sense foreign to the natural meaning, 
and to confound with the human or creaturely nature the 
sensuous nature, which they could not regard as the source of 
sin in man, nor as the only cause of all kinds of sin, 
especially of the non-sensuous ; while they have forced other 
expositors, who adhere to the natural meaning of the word 
oap€, to attribute to the apostle a more unnatural view of 
human nature, a materialistic, dualistic view which regards 
matter in itself as evil. Both conceptions are destroyed by 
a closer consideration of Paul’s actual teaching. As to the 
first, however attractive the view which removes the seat and 
home of sin from the sensuous nature of man, that is, his 
body, to the actual human nature, that is, to the moral 
province of that nature, the will, it yet proves to be 
delusive. It is very improbable that the apostle, as this 
exposition assumes, should have developed the idea of sinful- 
ness from that of creaturehood or creaturely weakness (of the 
flesh): it is unworthy of a thinker so keen and ethically so 
strict as Paul, that he should have confused the natural 
weakness of creaturehood with the moral weakness of godless- 
ness; and to deduce the latter from the former is little less 
than an identification of sin with finiteness, with the limits 
imposed by God on the creature. But what completely 
hinders us from removing the seat and home of sin, in the 
teaching of Paul, from the sensuous province of human 
nature, is the fact that the apostle expressly and em- 
phatically extends the synonymity, already alluded to, of cap& 
and od@pa to the relation to sin. The apostle frankly 
describes the body as the seat and home of sin. ‘Thus, 
“Let not sin reign in your mortal bodies, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof: neither yield ye your members 
as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin” (Rom. vi. 12). 
“But I see another law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members. O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” (Rom. vii. 
23, 24). “But if Christ be in you. the body is dead because 
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of sin; but the Spirit is life because of righteousness ” (Rom. 
viii. 10), “For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but 
if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live” (Rom. viii. 13). Any attempts to allegorise 
the concept “body” in such sayings, and to understand by 
it a different organism from that composed of flesh and blood 
and the uéAm, are hopeless, since Paul speaks expressly of the 
body which consists of the members. And therefore no 
other evasion seemed to remain than to attribute to the 
apostle a bit of materialistic dualism, and to make him get 
from questionable Hellenic influences the entirely unbiblical 
view, that the sensuous or material is in itself the evil, 
whilst the supersensuous or spiritual is in itself the good, and 
that man because essentially sensuous, cap€, is also essentially 
sinful, dwaptia. But this theory also, even if one were will- 
ing to shut his eyes to its general improbability on biblical 
soil, is destroyed by the facts of Paul’s teaching. In the 
first place, in Rom. v. 12 f. the apostle does not make sin 
adhere to the first man in virtue of his fleshly nature, but 
makes him fall into sin through disobedience and trans- 
gression, that is through an act of will, and thus sin comes 
first into the world. In the same way, if the apostle had 
held the sensuous to be in itself the evil, he must have 
developed in his teaching an ascetic morality. But, as is 
well known, he does the very opposite; no man can in 
principle occupy a freer position with regard to the use 
of natural things than he. But even the concepts themselves, 
mvedua and capé, as used by him refuse to have that 
platonising sense thrust on them. Paul, as we have already 
proved, ascribed to man a pneuma related to God; but this 
pneuma, in which the divine is only a capacity to be devel- 
oped, that is, a capacity that may also be suppressed, is by | 
no means conceived as good and holy in itself, but, as is shown 
in 1 Cor. v. 5, vil. 34; 2 Cor. vii. 1, it is capable of pollution 
and even of destruction. And, on the other hand, although 
he calls the cap& in its actual condition a odp£ dpaptias 
(Rom. viii. 3), he does not by any means consider it as evil 
in itself, but distinguishes it from the sin that dwelleth in 
us. For he exhorts the Romans (vi. 13) to yield their 
members as instruments of righteousness; they are therefore 
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not evil in themselves, but capable of sanctification. In 
2 Cor. vii. 1 he warns against “all filthiness of the flesh 
as of the spirit”; even the flesh, therefore, is something pure 
and innocent in itself. Finally, he ascribes a odp& even to 
Christ, a oap& é« oméppatos Aavid (Rom. i. 3), the same 
cap€ which in our case is a cap& apyaptias (Rom. viii. 3, 
0 Geds Tov éavTod viov Tréprpas Ev ouotmpate capKos dpapTias) ; 
and yet to him Christ, not the pre-existent Christ as con- 
fusion drove men to imagine, but the Christ becoming sin 
for us, that is, living and dying in the flesh, was 6 pi yvods 
apaptiav, He who knew no sin, that is, He had no ex- 
perience of it (2 Cor. v. 21). That could not possibly have 
been said of Him if He had had sin dwelling in Him by 
reason of His oap&,and therefore had constantly, though 
victoriously, to do battle in Himself. 


§ 7. Tue SoLUTION oF THE RIDDLE 


But how is this riddle solved? Simply enough, as it 
seems to me; here, as is so often the case, too much sagacity 
has overlooked what is obvious. The misery of man, 
according to Rom. vii, 22—24, is, that the will to do good, 
“the law of the mind,” is weak in him, and the impulse of 
the sensuous nature, the “law in the members,” has the upper 
hand in him. But that was not God’s creative idea; the capé, 
the oda, and its péAn were meant to serve God as instruments 
of righteousness (Rom. vi. 13), and the Christian man has to 
restore them to this service. Our sensuous nature, on the 
one hand, was to bring us impulses from without which, 
subject to the inner tribunal of conscience, should give 
occasion to moral acts of obedience, and so develop the moral 
personality; on the other hand, it was to be the instrument 
by which these inward acts of the will should be made 
outward acts; it was to be the organ by which the personality 
should act upon the world. In a word, the odp& was to serve 
and be the instrument, and the wvedua was to rule in man 
and to unfold itself in ruling, and in that to find its proper 
object. And in Paul’s view it is our common sin that this 
relation is reversed; that the higher is not the stronger, that 
the element of our nature which was to serve actually rules, 
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and the higher governing element allows itself to be ruled by 
it; our sin is that the cap&, with the inclinations that are 
rooted in it, has got free from the power of the vods and its 
law of God, and has made the spirit, with its activities of 
thought and will, its servant. It is not the odp& as such that 
is evil, but the evil that dwells in us (Rom. vii. 7); the 
dpaptia, the error that in principle adheres to us, is the 
perversion of the relation between ocp& and mvedpma which 
God intended, and this perversion hinders the true unfolding 
and development of the spirit into the likeness of God. It 
is not difficult to show how the so-called ethical use of the 
word cap£ unfolds itself from this conception without any 
sacrifice of the fundamental idea of the word. The adjectives 
capkixes and capxwos—in the ethical application of which 
Paul does not seem to make any further distinction }— 
designate, like their synonym wWuyexds (1 Cor. iii. 14), the 
natural man only @ parte potiort, that in him which is most 
influential and characteristic, without excluding the existence 
of a weak, resisting, supersensuous factor. The év capki eivas 
(Rom. vii. 14, vii. 8, 9), which as a condition displeasing to 
God but no longer existing in the Christian, is distinguished 
from the innocent év capxi eivat, that is, merely living on in 
the body (Gal. ii. 20); but just as the expression év mvetvuarts 
etvat means being inspired, being in the power or in the 
element of the spirit (cf. Matt. xxii. 43; 1 Cor. xii. 3; Rev. 
i. 10), does the culpable év cap«i eivae describe the condition 
of a man in the power of his sensuous nature, living and 
moving entirely in it. The kata cdpxa civas, or fhv, or 
meptTrartetv (the latter in a very instructive way is opposed in 
2 Cor. x. 2, 3 to the innocent €v capxt trepurareiv), designates 
a being, living and walking according to the standard of the 
capé, a conduct and temper according to its promptings 
(Rom. viu. 4, 5, 128, ete.); and cara cdpra Bovrever Oar (2 Cor. 
i, 17) describes the forming of purposes simply in accordance 
with our own likes and dislikes, without seeking God’s 


1 The two passages referring to this (Rom. vii. 14, 1 Cor. iii. 1), in 
virtue of the uniform contrast to rvev~erixéc, and of the whole connection, 
positively contradict the idea that the apostle makes any distinction 
between the two adjectives in their ethical application. Moreover, in 
1 Cor. iii. 1-3 he alternates between cépxivo; and oupxixds. 
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direction. It need not surprise us that a ¢povnua or 
Gerrjpata is ascribed to the cap€, Siave/av and the like are 
added (Rom. viii. 6, 7; Eph. ii. 3); the cap£ in man becomes 
mistress, takes possession of and uses for its service the 
formal spiritual powers of understanding and will; nay, it has 
an impulse of its own, a striving, which the apostle in his 
pictorial personifying mode of expression may very well 
describe as a character, as a willing! It is, of course, a bold 
metaphor when the apostle writes, Col. iii. 5, vexpwoarte ody ta 
HEN Ta él THs yijs, Topveiav, axaOapciav. He there puts the 
bodily organs for the impulses rooted in them, or even for the 
sinful inclinations springing out of these impulses, as the ézi 
THS ys indicates the impulses cleaving to the earth which 
oppose the heavenward impulses. But even here we have 
only to remember the common biblical view, which, for example, 
makes the eye the seat of unchaste or covetous and envious 
desire, in order to see that the fundamental meaning of the 
odpé continues to exist as the unity of the wérn. There is 
only one important objection to this complete solution of the 
riddle of the Pauline idea of the “flesh,” hitherto attempted 
by few,? and even it is not insurmountable. It is said, for 
example, and said correctly, that Paul traces back to the cap& 
not merely sins of sensuality, such as unchastity, intemperance, 
and covetousness, but, as Gal. v. 19-21 especially illustrates, 
even the more spiritual sins, such as wrath, contention, malice, 
and pride, and therefore he cannot have traced back human 
sinfulness merely to the preponderance of our sensuous nature 
over the spiritual. We admit the premiss, but contest the 
inference, notwithstanding the great importance that has been 
attributed to it, as mentioned above in the discussion of the 
notion cap. When the popular view, even among ourselves, 
traces back wrathfulness or contention to hot blood or too 
much gall, would it be so inconceivable that a biblical writer, 


1 Cf, the personifying, anthropomorphic phrases which the apostle in 
Rom. viii. 19-23 uses regarding the impersonal creation. 

2 To my knowledge, only R. Schmid (zur paulinischen Christologie) and 
Gloel (Lehre vom h. Geist) follow this way of explanation, the latter, 
moreover, without clearly surmounting the final difficulty of the matter 
(cf. pp. 37, 38). I owe this solution to neither, but was led to it many 
years ago by the sources themselves. 
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to whom the soul had its seat in the blood, should have 
deduced from impulses of a sensuous nature even those sins 
which do not bear a directly sensuous character? But the 
explanation seems to us to lie deeper. If, according to the 
fundamental view of the Bible, all good in man is traced back 
to love for God, and all evil to the opposite of this surrender 
of the heart, to selfishness, to the éavr@ fnv, emphasised by 
Paul in 2 Cor. v. 15, had not Paul reason to find in the cap 
the natural root of selfishness? All natural and purely 
sensuous life is in its nature selfish; it desires and seeks 
nothing else than itself, its self-assertion and satisfaction. 
That is not a sinful selfishness, for where there is no moral 
nature there is alsonoimmoral. Plants and beasts do not sin 
when they carelessly follow only the impulse of self-assertion 
and self-satisfaction. But where natural joins with super- 
natural in order to serve it as a support and as the instrument 
of its development, if the natural throws off this servitude 
and becomes its own object, then the innocent natural 
selfishness becomes the immoral; and if the natural is raised 
to be the standard of life, it will also mirror itself in the inner 
life of the spirit, and beside the deeds of sensuality will also 
appear the false tendencies of the spirit, lovelessness and self- 
glorification, so that these also are born of the selfish nature, 
of the oap& We have further to note that though Paul 
deduces the more spiritual sins likewise from the oap&, he 
always places first the sins of sensuous desire, and makes the 
others as more abstract, and indirect manifestations of sin 
follow those which are as it were more natural. Certainly 
Paul nowhere asserts or examines that selfish nature of the 
aap&, so that we are here in the position of filling in by 
conjecture an indispensable middle term in his train of 
thought, though he seems to us more than once to indicate it 
indirectly and by way of presupposition. When he writes in 
Gal. v. 17, “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other ; 
so that ye cannot do the things ye would,” he is speaking, not 
indeed of an original antithesis in God’s creation, but of the 
actual condition of the Christian, in which each of the two 
powers seeks to overcome the other; but if it is the original 
nature of the mvedma, its essential écGupety, to hold men to 
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self-denial and surrender to God, does not the contrary 
éemOuuetv follow as the original nature of the odp&? And 
when the apostle in Rom. viii. 7 says of the capé&, that its 
mind is “enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be,” he is no longer here, as in 
chap, vil., speaking of the moral inability of the whole man, 
but is giving the reason why the redeemed should no longer 
live to and serve the flesh, that is, he is speaking of the cap€, 
as such. Does not ovdé ydp dvivata:, which is here added to 
and goes beyond the assertion of insubordination, sound like 
a judgment upon the unethical nature of the cap&, as such, 
its essential inability to accommodate itself to the law of God, 
that is, its inborn selfishness? And this conception may 
perhaps give its full meaning to the striking and unqualified 
statement, Rom. vii. 18: oida yap, dre ovK olxet év ewol, TOOT 
gotw ev TH capKi jou, ayabov. 


§ 8. SUMMARY OF THE PAULINE ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Pauline anthropology now lies clear and open before 
us. It is at bottom none other than that of the rest of the 
New Testament, except that the apostle, where he uses his 
terms more strictly, does not use Wvyn and srvedua as 
synonyms, but as describing the lower and higher principles 
of life. Not that he has taught a Platonic trichotomy, as 
has been argued from 1 Thess. v. 23; this passage, more 
rhetorical than psychological, and standing quite alone, 
shows that he can at times distinguish the psyche as a 
middle term between body and spirit; while, as a rule, 
he thinks of it as included in the living cap£, that is, in 
the body as alive. The dichotomy common to the Bible 
thus remains: man related to nature and related to God, 
fashioned out of matter belonging to the earth, and a breath 
of life from God’s own being. Though cap£ and wvebpa are 
the peculiarly Pauline names for these two elements, other 
designations appear beside them which have the same sense ; 
as the cya and the méry are interchanged with the odp€, 
so are the cw dvOpwros, the vods, and the «xapd.a with the 
mvedpa, The expression éo@ dvOpwmos (Rom. vil. 23; 2 Cor. 
iv. 16; Eph. iii, 16) is opposed to the ¢€w dvOpwros 
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(2 Cor. iv. 16) quite in the same way as the mvedua to 
the cdp&; it is as synonymous with the pneuma as /nneres 
and Geist are in German. Now as the natural instincts and 
desires belong to the flesh, the living body, and its several 
members (Rom. vi. 12, xiii. 14), so to the inner man 
belongs the vods,—the organ of hearing and receiving the 
divine,—the higher reason or moral consciousness. For it 
is clear from Rom. vii. 25 (td vot SovrAEd@ vou@ Oeod; cf. 
also vv. 22, 23 with vv. 16, 20, 21) that the vods in 
the psychological sense! is to the apostle not merely the 
faculty of perception, the theoretic reason, but is at the 
same time the practical reason, the faculty of moral percep- 
tion and of moral will, so that the @é\ecv and pucetv mentioned 
in Rom. vii. 15, and the ovveidnows, the conscience made 
prominent, in Rom. ii. 15, come within its province. The 
apostle uses the “heart” as another equivalent for vebdyua, 
ésw dvOpwros, vovs (cf. eg. Rom. ii. 28, 29, viii. 27; 1 Cor. 
iv. 5, xiv. 25; 2° Cor.v. 125 Eph. 1948)9 =the apocue, 
in the popular way in which the Bible often speaks, regards 
it as the living point of unity of the whole personality, 
in which all psychic and pneumatic impulses meet, so 
that it may be described as the place in which the law 
of God is inscribed by nature (Rom. 1. 15, where ‘the 
synonymy of «xapdia and vods, Rom. vii. 22, is obvious), 
and again as the seat of the lusts and desires that spring 
from the odp& (Rom. i. 24). The peculiarity of the Pauline 
anthropology does not lie in all these psychological designa- 
tions which do not completely coincide, but certainly cannot 
be clearly marked off from each other. It lies in the ethical 
side which we have developed above, in the strict opposition 
of flesh and spirit as the ungodly and the God-related 
principles in man. Not that he proposed here a doctrine 
at variance with the rest of the New Testament; we need 
only recall the saying of Jesus about the willingness of the 
spirit and the weakness of the flesh, as well as the reference 
of sin to the cap£ in the Epistles of James and Peter. But 
none of the apostles has described, like Paul, the over- 

1 There is also an ethical sense of the word=mode of thought, disposi- 


tion. For example, 1 Cor. ii, 16 speaks in this sense of a vod¢ Xpsorod, 
Col. ii. 18, of a vods ris coepxos. 
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powering strength of the flesh, the sensuous, selfish nature, 
or has emphasised the feebleness of the divine in man, 
which is like a smoking flax or a latent germ; and no one, 
like him, has made the whole work of salvation bear upon 
this evil element in man and nature; for salvation, founded 
by Christ as the ideal spiritual man, consists in breaking 
the power of the flesh and kindling the smoking flax of the 
spirit into a clear, holy flame through supplies from above; 
and that flame first of all transfigures the heart and the 
conduct, and, finally, it changes the mortal body also into 
the image of the perfected Christ. If we ask, finally, whence 
the apostle obtains this peculiar view of the odp€ as the seat 
and home of sin in man, it is preposterous to seek for Old 
Testament suggestions which, in point of fact, do not exist; 
still more preposterous is it to make a clear thinker like the 
apostle transform in Hellenistic confusion a mere unspiritual 
substance, whose province is the sensuous body, into a prin- 
ciple hostile to spirit, which encroaches on the whole man.} 
The apostle gets his theory from life, from the moral experi- 
ence which he passed through, and of which he has given a 
more exact account than perhaps any man before him. His 
experience of the power and selfishness of the oap& came 
from that inward conflict which he confesses in Kom. vii.,— 
from his conflict in youth between desire and conscience, 
from the excited passions of his sensuous, selfish nature, 
and the earnestness of the law of God which he felt judging 
even the secrets of the heart,—and from this experience 
sprang his doctrine of the cap& Without doubt there is 
something individual and subjective in this experience; that 
inward conflict is not waged with such severity in every 
human soul as it was in Paul, and he himself in other 
passages, such as Rom. ii. 14, 15, 26, has not asserted 
the feebleness of the inward man so absolutely as in Rom. 
vii.; he could express it with this absoluteness in Rom. 
vii. only because he applied the absolute standard of the 
divine law to his heart. But his self-observation in that 
conflict between flesh and spirit was more than self-observa- 
tion, just because, in feeling how absolute was the divine 
demand, he experienced with dreadful severity his inner 
1Of. Gloel, Der h. Geist, pp. 54-58 ; Pfleiderer, Paulinism, p. 55. 
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discord with it. It was the keen perception of an inward 
need and disease, which actually exists in every man and 
is felt more or Jess distinctly ; and on his assertion of it as on a 
universal truth, he could base, with confidence, his message 
of salvation. In the subsequent doctrinal development of 
the Church, Augustine was the first to take up again these 
fundamental views of Paul, and through him they became the 
foundation of a reformed theology and an evangelical Church 
doctrine. We need only refer to the fact that an important 
difference prevails between Paul’s conception and proof of 
the universal sinfulness of man and the later doctrine of 
the Church as it had been influenced by Augustine, seeing 
that Paul admits something really good in man’s pneuma, 
however undeveloped and fettered. 


CHAPTER III 
ADAM AND CHRIST 


§ 1. TRANSITION TO THE HISTORICAL VIEW 


Flesh and spirit are the elements in human nature in 
every man, and every man contains in himself the riddle of 
the discord of these elements. But this riddle is not solved 
in the individual, either as concerns the genesis or the 
overcoming of that discord. In order to find this twofold 
solution, the apostle was compelled to go beyond the con- 
sideration of the individual man to a consideration of 
humanity as a whole, of history in the most comprehensive 
sense. By raising himself to this standpoint he first of all 
surveys the problem to be solved in its whole extent; he 
perceives two dark, dreadful powers, sin and death, who, in 
union with each other, rule man and history, and have thrown 
a black veil over everything fair and joyous. But as he fol- 
lows the obscure stream of the world’s history up to its 
beginning and then down to its end, he discovers at these 
two points two corresponding and opposite figures which form 
the poles of the world’s history, and solve for him its riddle 
in different ways. These figures are Adam and Christ. 
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Twice in his Epistles he contemplates the two in their contrast 
with each other (Rom. v. 12 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 22, 45). In 
the first passage he compares them with each other in their 
historical effect; Adam, the author of sin and death for all, 
and Christ, the conqueror of sin and death for all. In the 
second he goes back from their influence to their nature, to 
the relation in which they stand to the idea of humanity ; 
Adam the first, sensuous, earthly man, and Christ the second 
and last, the spiritual and heavenly man. By analysing these 
views of the apostle we may hope to penetrate further into 
the depths of his view of the world. 


§ 2. ConcrrT anD NATURE oF SIN 


First, then, as to his view of sin. In the exposition of 
the wrong relation of spirit and flesh, Paul has led us to the 
actual basis of sin in man; but he has not yet made sin, as 
such, the object of his consideration. He nowhere does so 
in any formal explanation, but he gives abundance of inci- 
dental suggestions. His view of sin is contained essentially 
in its name auapria, a missing of the mark. That describes 
it as in its idea unnatural, as something that ought not to be, 
something deviating from the right line; the name at once 
gives the thing the stamp of contradiction to God and His 
holy will. The same idea is expressed in the synonymous 
designations, tapaBacus, Tapartopa, dvopia,and dducia. The 
apostte calls sin mapaPacus, transgression where it ignores a 
known positive commandment (Rom. iv. 15, v.14; Gal. i. 18); 
something more is comprehended in the idea rapartwpa, error, 
in which the consciousness of transgressing the law is not 
necessary, and which is sometimes used in the singular as a 
collective noun (Rom. iv. 25, v. 15-18, 20). Without dis- 
tinguishing between sinful acts and sinful states, but with 
reference to both, advouia and dovxia bring into prominence 
the insubordination and illegality of sin, describing it some- 
times in the widest sense, including even impiety (Rom. 
i. 180, ii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 3), and sometimes denoting immor- 
ality in the narrower sense (Rom. vi. 19, i. 18, beside 
doéBea), Thus sin everywhere presupposes divine laws and 
arrangements (Sccatwpara, Rom. i. 32, ii. 26), a law of God 
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which it consciously or unconsciously violates. The apostle 
especially thinks of the kernel of the law as revealed in 
Israel, the Ten Commandments (cf. ¢.g. Rom. ii. 21 f., xiii. 9), 
the contents of which, he assumes, are written by nature on 
the hearts or consciences of the Gentiles (Rom. ii. 14, 15). 
Not that he limits their scope to the mere letter; rather, 
with Jesus, he traces them to their foundation in the heart, 
to the great fundamental obligation of love to God and our 
neighbour. The latter is expressly described (Rom. xii. 8) 
as the summary of the commandments of the second table; 
and that the love of God, the great fundamental religious 
duty, which also contains the whole of morality, is not to be 
forgotten (Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor. ii. 9), is self-evident. Just 
because all right moral conduct must rest on love for God, 
natural selfishness, the opposite pole, is in its inmost nature 
éyvOpa eis Oeov, enmity against God (Rom. viii. 7), though this 
is commonly unconscious. This relation of sin to God and 
God’s holy ordinances is, moreover, the reason that sin in all 
its forms is guilt towards God, arrears in a debt of honour 
towards Him, and of obedience due to Him (Rom. ii. 8, épie/a, 
ame(Oeva), and so every sin coming into consciousness must 
beget in man anguish before God, a fear of His punishment 
(po8os, Rom. viii. 15), in a word, a sense of guilt. It is 
surprising that the apostle has formed no quite adequate 
expression for this subjective element, which is yet of unmis- 
takable significance in his doctrine of justification.2 He has 
preferred to emphasise the objective reality which lies at the 
basis of the sense of guilt, and attests itself in it, viz. the 
wrath of God, that is, His holy indignation against all ungod- 
liness and impiety of men (Rom. i. 18), out of which His 
judgments spring, which are on that account also described 
as opyy, sc. wéddovea (Rom. iii. 5, v. 9, etc.). As a matter of 
course, the measure of guilt, both of the subjective sense of 
guilt and of the objective wrath of God, depends on the degree 


1 Observe how, in Rom. i. 21, all the religious and moral corruption 
of the Gentile world is traced back to its negligence in right conduct 
towards God, to the omission of praise and thanks. 

? The idea of the sense of guilt is only touched on in the éahfis x. 
otevoxapie (Rom. ii. 9), or the “curse of the law” (Gal. iii. 13), and similar 
phrases. 
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of responsibility, and this responsibility depends upon the 
greater or less knowledge of the divine law. Hence it is said 
(Rom. v. 13), that sin is not imputed where there is no law, 
and in Rom. iv. 15, that the law worketh wrath (of God), as 
where there is no law there is also no transgression. These 
are two undeniable truths, but only of relative application. 
Assuredly the full idea of sin, and therefore of guilt, is only 
present where God’s commandment clearly opposes the man 
in his going astray, and he, in spite of the commandment, 
continues to cling to his error (Rom. vii. 7). The apostle 
therefore, in face of all the excess of sin in the heathen world, 
does not regard Israel, who possesses the revealed law, and is 
more moral outwardly, as less, but as more sinful and guilty 
(Rom. v. 20, vii. 13 ; Gal. iii, 19). But yet no man, no heathen 
even, so far as he is at all spiritually responsible, is entirely 
without a knowledge of the divine law ; God has written it by 
nature on his heart, and therefore he is responsible in the 
measure of his knowledge ;—the wrath of God which is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men lies justly on the heathen world also (Rom. i. 18-20). 


§ 3. MANIFESTATION AND POWER OF SIN 


As to the appearance of sin in the life of man, the apostle 
naturally directs his attention first to the individual act as such 
(apaptia = dpaptnpa, 1 Cor. vi. 18 ; 2 Cor. xi. 7 ; Rom. iii. 25). 
Every moral act, whether it be deed or word or thought, which 
offends against God’s holy will—and every act does so which 
does not spring from love to God—is sin (cf. Rom. xiv. 23). 
There can be no question that the apostle, in such individual 
acts, attributes to man freedom to do or leave them undone. 
All his moral exhortations and warnings presuppose such 
freedom, and if heathen men have the moral capacity of 
doing Ta Tod voyov (Rom. ii. 14, 26), then even their trans- 
- gressions are free acts of their will. But still it is only on 
the surface that sin appears to us as a separate act of free 
will; in the continuity of the moral life, every good or evil 
particular, especially certain decisions of the will for good or 
evil, have a proportional binding power. “Know ye not,” 
says the apostle to his readers (Rom. vi. 16), “ that to whom 
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ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness.” Sin therefore, on every side of moral 
life, may develop itself as tendency, as condition, as vice, and 
the apostle turns his attention more to this its worse form. 
The condition of the life of the people of his time, the Jews, 
and still more the heathen, gives him repeated occasion to 
portray the prevailing corruption, and to enumerate the 
dissolute, dishonourable, and loveless vices, where unnatural 
lust was allowed and the natural instincts of morality were 
destroyed, in which pre-Christian humanity was entangled 
(Rom. i. 24; 1 Cor. vi. 9; Gal. v. 19 f.). Even here may be 
found a sense of guilt (Rom. i. 32), and therefore a conscious- 
ness of freedom and responsibility: though sin already 
appears as a ruling power enslaving the will (Rom. vi. 20). 
Accordingly the apostle calls the prevailing vices ran, man 
atiias, (Rom. i. 26); it is a fitting designation for man’s 
moral passivity in presence of a power foreign to his true 
nature in which he finds himself, and which degrades and 
dishonours him. But he certainly does not mean that this 
bondage to vice holds good of all who have not been made 
free in Christ. He cautiously says, after the enumeration of 
the past pre-Christian vices of his readers (1 Cor. vi. 11), cat 
TavTa TLWES 7TE,—TIVes, not all. There are heathen even who 
have kept themselves pure from all that is recorded in Rom. i., 
who “do the works of the law,” who “keep the command- 
ments of the law” (Rom. 11. 14, 26): how much more have 
there been and still are in Israel those who, as distinguished 
from the heathen world, are characterised by the Sdexevv 
vouov Sixatocbyys, the following after the law of righteousness 
(Rom. ix. 31). Not to speak of the pious of the old covenant, 
like Abraham or Elijah, the apostle himself is proof of what 
an earnest will directed to God’s commandments can achieve ; 
he was a young Jewish Zealot, cata Sucacootyny thy ev vom 
dweumrros (Phil. iii. 6). Yet he places himself, and with him- 
self all, even the best and purest who are out of Christ, in a 
wider, deeper sense in the same relation of bondage to sin ; 
he knows himself to be by nature (adrds éyo, Rom. vii. 25) 
id’ duaptiav, Sovrevov TH dpaptia, mempapévor bro Thy 
aywaptiav (Rom. vii. 14, 25), for he is cedpxsvos. The most 
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secret but most powerful form in which sin appears to him 
is that it is an attribute of human nature as such, it is the 
evil supremacy which the flesh has over the spirit. He puts 
emphasis on this fact in his very phraseology ; to him duaptia 
is not so often particular sins or individual sinful condition, 
it is more frequently the evil principle of our sinfulness, the 
evil power which has forced its way into the world (Rom. v. 
12) and which rules in it (Gacvdever, Rom. v. 21, vi. 12), under 
which all are sold and concluded (vii. 14, xi. 32), which 
dwells in every child of man, and has implanted its law in 
him (7) é€votxotca év éwot dpaptia, Rom. vii. 17, 18, vii. 23, 
VOuM THS awaptias TO dvte év Tos pwérXcolv ov). He himself 
tells us in Rom. vii. 9 f. how he came to experience sin in this 
form : “ Without the law sin is dead. For I was alive without 
the law once, in the happiness and peace of childhood, 
untouched by the law. But when the commandment came, 
sin revived, and I died, that is, I felt myself to be a child of 
death. For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived 
me, and by it slew me.” This manifest repetition of the story 
of Paradise (Gen. iii.) he here describes as an experience of 
his own; but the serpent, which there comes to man from 
without, he nursed in his own bosom ; it only slumbered and 
appeared to be dead. Then arose the conflict between com- 
mandment and natural desire, the commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not covet” (for this is meant, ver. 7), stamped the natural 
desire, which till then was innocent, as evil desire by 
opposing it, and yet was unable to suppress it. And 
thus Paul became sensible of his sinfulness and lost condi- 
tion, since that which was forbidden continued to appear to 
him attractive; the sentence of the holy God pierced him 
like a sword of judgment. That is an experience in which 
every man does not follow the apostle, because every man 
does not enter into judgment with himself with such pitiless 
severity, but which he nevertheless can present as universally 
true because human nature, which he has in this way come to 
know in himself, is the same in all. The perversity and 
corruption of human nature which reappear in all consist in 
the fact that the flesh is mightier than the spirit, that the 
sensuous selfish impulse, when it encounters the contradiction 
of reason and conscience, does not yield and be silent, but 
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resists and—though it may not issue in a deed of sin, it 
asserts itself in the heart as evil desire, or concupiscence. 
That is the fact which leads the apostle in Eph. ii. 3 to call 
men “children of wrath by nature,” and which now leads 
him in his consideration of sin to take the last step which 
fixes the character of his whole Christian doctrine of salva- 
tion; he maintains not only the inclination of the natural 
man to evil, but his impotence for what is truly good, his 
‘inability to produce in himself a righteousness which can 
satisfy God. “There is none that doeth good, no not one. 
Every mouth must be closed, and the whole world become 
guilty before God” (dmddcKos yevéoOar TH Oe). “For by 
the works of the law there shall no flesh be justified in His 
sight.” “The good that I would I do not; and the evil that 
I would not that Ido. To will is present with me; but how 
to perform that which is good I find not” (Rom. i. 12, 19, 
20, vi. 15,18). To understand this moral sentence of death 
which the apostle passes on himself and the whole of natural 
humanity, we must keep steadily in view that he is here 
applying the most ideal, and absolute standard of goodness. 
There is abundant goodness according to a relative standard 
in the world, and abundant freedom and power to perform it, 
but the good in question here is the absolute good; as when 
Kant says, there is nothing really good in heaven or earth 
but a good will. This really good will, which endures nothing 
of evil beside it, which everywhere gives to a pure act the 
pure motive, which, in successive victories over the radical 
evil, the natural selfishness, produces in us the true and 
perfect man of God, who lives and moves with his whole heart 
in the love of God,—this is what the apostle denies to the 
natural man; and who can contradict him here? But this 
ideal and absolute standard is the only one that can be 
admitted in the presence of God, the holy God who looketh 
on the heart, and whose blessed fellowship is bound by the 
rule: “Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
If all His commandments are comprehended in the one, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and 
if the fleshly mind is &y@pa ets Oedv, what signify all relative 
virtues and pious wishes if we are unable to tear this éy@pa 
eis Oedv from the heart and put in its place the perfect love 
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of God? And therefore Paul certainly makes good his point 
when he carries his judgment about sin to this extreme, that no 
freedom remains in man to do what is good except the freedom 
to ery for divine deliverance: “O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” (Rom. vii. 24), 


§ 4. Sin anp Dsata 


On this universal moral bondage there lies a judgment of 
God as universal: that is death. For the wages of sin is 
death, writes the apostle (Rom. vi. 23); this statement is not, 
according to a common interpretation, an explanation of what 
we now call death, but it presupposes the apostle’s peculiar 
idea of death, and explains it as the result of sin. What is 
this idea? It is an error to suppose that the apostle did not 
include the death of the body in the death which, according 
to Rom. v. 12, has come into the world by sin, or to suppose 
that because many passages (as, for example, Rom. vii. 10, “I 
died”) cannot possibly refer to the death of the body, he had 
diverse conceptions of death, and applied now the one and now 
the other. He only takes a profounder and more comprehen- 
sive view of death than we do; death is to him something that 
refers not merely to the body, but also to the soul; and not 
merely to the moment when soul and body are separated, and 
the soul set free perhaps to rise to a higher existence; it is a 
state and course of life in contradiction with that communion of 
body and soul which God intended, which begins long before 
the moment of separation, but is completed and revealed in 
that moment in order to remain permanent for body and soul 
—unless a higher power interposes. Or, to note at the same 
time the relation between death and the law, or God’s com- 
mandment, as we have it in Rom. v. 12-19, vii. 8 f.; 1 Cor. 
xv. 56; 2 Cor. iii. 6, death to the apostle is the sword of the 
eternal Judge, which pierces through soul and body, the 
effectual judgment of God which is felt beforehand in the 
soul, as wretchedness and a sense of guilt, as an inward 
sentence of death, and is felt in the body as weakness and 
frailty, as a feeling of perishableness before it is consummated 
in the bodily death; death is manifest not merely in the 
failure of the body, but also in the soul, which, with all the 
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deceptions of the lusts of sense and the world of sense gone 
from it, is confronted openly and inevitably with God’s 
judgment. The proofs of this range of the idea Qavaros may 
be got from the very passages which are supposed to yield 
diverse ideas of death, while the fact that one relation of sin 
and death is common to them all, shows that they rest upon 
one fundamental view. Certainly the.apostle, as is natural, 
does not exhaust the sense of his fundamental idea in every 
application of it, in many cases he lays stress only upon 
particular parts of it. Such expressions as “I died,” “ Sin, 
through the commandment, slew me” (Rom. vu. 10, 11), 
speak of the first inward experience of the divine sentence of 
death. The statement, “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life” (2 Cor. iii. 6), emphasises the judicial efficacy of 
the Old Testament law condemning to death, in contrast to 
the redeeming, spiritual life-giving power of the gospel. The 
remarkable words 1 Cor. xv. 56, “ The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law,” tersely describe the con- 
nection of death, sin and law, in a picture which is suggested 
by the words of the prophet, “Death, where is thy sting?” 
death is conceived as a scorpion which kills with a poisonous 
sting; this sting, by which death makes its way into man, is 
sin; but the deadly, that is, condemning, power of sin les in 
the law, which first makes man truly experience sin as sin 
(Rom. vii. 7). In all these passages death is conceived as the 
direct result of sin, that is, death is viewed only in its relative 
realisation which is already present; other passages, such as, 
for example, Rom. vi. 22, 23, “The end of those (sinful) 
things is death; the wages of sin is death,” consider it rather 
in its absolute realisation, as the final result of the sinful 
development, as the final xataxpiois and admeédera of man; 
that is the main difference in the application of the idea. 
Now, the death of the body lies midway between that secret 
incipient condition and this manifest consummation of the 
process: it is a moment of transition, an acute manifestation 
of the chronic condition of disease, which makes an epoch in 
its progress. No doubt our apostle, like other writers of the 
New Testament (cf. Jas. v. 20; 1 John iii. 14), got this con- 
ception of @dvaros from the Old Testament account of the 
Fall: for when it is said there, “In the day thou eatest thou 
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shalt surely die,” and Adam did not die bodily for centuries 
afterwards, the idea is suggested of a death which began in 
germ, when Adam forfeited access to the tree of life, and so 
became a child of death. But the deeper motive for the 
forming of that idea is the consideration, which also seems to 
underlie that Paradise story, that man can have eternal life 
only in unbroken communion with God the eternal source of 
life, and that in the separation from God which sin has intro- 
duced he has only a transitory, seeming life, which is rather a 
sort of death, first hidden and then made manifest. As to 
the particular connection between sin and death as thus con- 
ceived and taught by the apostle, he traces it back, as we shall 
see, sometimes to a divine judgement of condemnation and 
sometimes to its natural basis in the discord of flesh and spirit 
in man. There is no contradiction in these two views. _ The 
first corresponds likewise to the story of the Fall (Gen. ii. 17, 
iii, 19), and the apostle regards it as important for throwing 
light upon the relation of the divine law to sin, as guilt, and 
worthy of death. The commandment in Eden, united with a 
threatening of death, “Thou shalt not eat of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil,” he regards as foreshadowing the divine 
law as expressed in the Ten Commandments and the whole 
Sinaitic legislation. It is the divinely revealed order of man’s 
life, whose transgression calls forth death, and which, in the 
sense of guilt awakened in the transgressor, insinuates as it 
were the merited divine sentence of death (Rom. v. 16-18, 
vii. 10 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6). But that does not do away with the 
fact that this divine sentence of death is at the same time, in 
a certain sense a law of nature, a natural consequence of 
the illegal dominance of the cdp£ in man. The capé, as the 
material, is in itself perishable and null, and in spite of all its 
selfish desire for life it never attains true life, but, if left to 
itself, is necessarily subject to decay, POopd. “Flesh and 
blood, it is said (1 Cor. xv. 50), cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God: neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” Now, 
the odp&, by usurping the lordship in man, hinders the 
avedwa from deriving from communion with God the powers 
of eternal life, by which it would not only have won for itself 
immortality, but also have transfigured the cOLa THS TapKos 
into a cua mvevuatexov; instead of that it drags the spirit 
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down with itself in its natural ruin to its ar@)eva, unless a 
cwtnpia, a power of deliverance, intervenes. The apostle then 
looks on death as a law of nature; and yet in its application 
to man it is not an original, it is not merely a law of nature, 
but, as it affects the soul and rests on moral grounds, it is a 
penal law of the moral order of the world. But God is the 
maintainer of the moral order of the world, and His sentence, 
His judgment, is carried out in its applications. 


§ 5. TRACING BACK OF SIN AND DeEaTH TO ADAM, 
ROM. V. 12 FF. 


Yet well-conceived and profound as all this is, it does not 
solve, but only brings into prominence a last and most difficult 
question: How did this fatal perversion of human nature, from 
which sin and death spring, originate? how are we to con- 
ceive that a condition so hostile to God that He must attach 
to it the penalty of death, should be the universal condition 
of man? The rest of the New Testament has not entered 
into this old question of religious speculation, wo@év 76 Kaxov ? 
but has been content with representing the natural ruin of 
humanity as a fact, and with opposing to it the fact of the 
redemption that is offered in Christ. Our apostle, -who 
penetrated deeper into the obscure fact, both in the way of 
experience and of thought, has suggested a historico-philo- 
sophic explanation, which has received more attention in the 
doctrinal development of the Church than the example of the 
New Testament justifies. Or rather the desire to throw light 
upon the comprehensiveness of Christ’s salvation in over- 
coming sin and death, caused the apostle to plunge into the 
obscurities of human origins, and to seek the origin of sin 
and death in the first man Adam (Rom. v. 12). The passage 
requires a more thorough discussion. “Therefore as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
death passed upon all men,” éd’ 6 qavtes Huaptov; this last 
clause, as is pretty generally acknowledged, should be com- 
pleted by this other: “So also by one man righteousness has 
come into the world, and through righteousness eternal life.” 
But the much discussed words, éf’ 6 mwavtes juwaptov, which 
can only be explained by giving to é¢’ 6 the force of a con- 
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junction, equal to because or inasmuch as, are evidently meant 
to show how sin and death passed from one to all. Now, if 
we take these words in the sense usually favoured, “ Because 
they all in their individual lives have sinned,” they contain 
an idea as untrue as it is inappropriate. Untrue, because 
infants who die at birth or soon after have not actually 
sinned; inappropriate, because the premises would then be 
refuted by this statement, and the whole parallel between 
Adam and Christ be destroyed. For if all die because all 
have actually sinned, then death has not passed upon all 
through one man’s sin, and this one is not the prototype of 
Christ, through whom eternal life for all comes into the 
world. To understand the apostle we must rather follow the 
exposition of Bengel (which is favoured also by Meyer and 
Pfleiderer), “ Because they—viz. in Adam—all have sinned ”; 
they all, viz. who were included in Adam according to the 
Old Testament view, which sees the whole race in the founder, 
acted in his action. In favour of this exposition is (1) the 
further illustration of the apostle, vv. 15, 19, ré Tob évos 
TAPATTOMATL OF TOAAOL aTréGavov—Suia THs TapaKons TOD évds 
avOparouv apaptwrol KatecTtaOnocay ot ToAdoi; (2) the Aorist 
jpaptov, which cannot refer to the continuous and in part still 
future sinning of all men in their individual lives, but only 
of a solitary historical fact like the act of sin of all in Adam ; 
(3) the argument in vv. 13, 14 directly joined on with yap 
to the éf ® mavtes jyaptrov. Paul continues: “For until 
the (Mosaic) law sin was in the world: but sin is not imputed 
where there isnolaw. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them who had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression” (that is, not against 
a positive commandment whose transgression called forth 
death); by which he must have meant that those between 
Adam and Moses, who sinned in ignorance, did not die 
because of their personal sin; for where there is no law sin is 
not imputed, and least of all is it reckoned worthy of death, 
so they must have died for another reason, viz. for their 
part in the sin of Adam. And these words can only establish 
the argument of vy. 13, 14 if éf’ 6 mavres juaptov express 
the sinning of all in Adam, an idea which we have certainly 
in vv. 15, 19, and which has its parallel in 2 Cor. x. 15, in 
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the dying of all in the death of Christ. Consequently the 
apostle regards Adam as the author of sin and death for all, 
just because at the hour of his fall he was as yet the sum- 
total of all. The passage does not teach an “ original sin,” 
but an act of humanity as a whole in Adam. Adam had a 
positive command from God, the transgression of which was 
death ; he transgressed that commandment, and therewith he 
called down on all the divine sentence of death, for in him all 
had sinned. This is a juristic argument which strikes us 
nowadays as somewhat Rabbinical, and which we might 
reasonably answer with sumnvum jus, summa injuria. For we 
are not conscious of having acted and sinned in Adam, and 
yet we must have such knowledge, if on account of what we 
did in him we have deserved death. This onesidedly legal 
view of the apostle in Rom. v. 12 f. is evidently connected 
with the forensic notion of justification which rules the first 
five chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, and we have the 
satisfaction of finding that at another time he considers the 
matter from another point of view, and so brings it nearer to 
our comprehension. This is done in the second contrast of 
Adam and Christ, which we mentioned in the beginning of 
this chapter (1 Cor. xv. 45-49). 


§ 6. ADAM ACCORDING TO 1 Cor. Xv. 


It is written: “The first Adam was made a living soul, 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. Howbeit that 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural 
(that is, sensuous); afterwards that which is spiritual. The 
first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord 
from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy; and as are the heavenly, such are they also that 
are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” In this pro- 
found argument, therefore, the fact that “ We all die in Adam” 
(ver. 22) is traced back not to Adam’s deed, but to Adam’s 
nature. Adam was é« yfjs, xoixds, and the earthy is in itself 
the frail and perishable. Now, as we have Adam’s nature, 
and are like him, yoixds, we are also subject to death by 
nature, That, of course, cannot mean nature apart from sin, 
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for that would not only contradict all that the apostle has 
said in Rom. v. 12 f., but also the statement that meets us in 
1 Cor. xv. 56, that the sting of death which pierces man is 
sin, Neither can it mean, what we have already rejected, 
that Adam was created by God without spirit as a purely 
psychical or fleshly man, and so was from the first incapable 
of fulfilling God’s commandments or doing anything but what 
was sensuous and selfish. For how then could the apostle 
speak of a disobedience or transgression of Adam, and con- 
tinue to assert man’s responsibility, and the character of sin 
as guilt? On the contrary, the apostle, on the basis of the 
biblical history, has conceived Adam as endowed with the 
original capacity of doing the will of God; it was possible for 
him by moral development, by spiritualising his sensuous 
nature, to come to eat of the tree of life, that is, to immor- 
tality, and to obtain without death the transformation of his 
chma AuyiKov to a capa Tvevpatixov, Adam did not take 
this path; he did not subject his sensuous selfish impulse to 
God’s commandment, but without restraint he gave up his 
fleshly nature to what is sensuous and vain. He so perverted 
the human nature in himself that the sensuous selfish impulse 
overpowered the Godward tendency of the spirit, and this 
corruption passes over from him as the founder of the human 
race to all his descendants. That is the only view consistent 
with 1 Cor. xv. and Rom. v. 12 f., as to the origination of the 
universal sinfulness and mortality of man through Adam. 
Oios 6 xoixds, TovwodToL Kal ot xoixol, a relation of likeness 
which the apostle, though he nowhere expresses it, can 
scarcely have conceived to be brought about otherwise than 
by natural generation; so that from this side the Church’s 
dogma of original sin is undoubtedly founded on his view.’ 
This explanation of the universality of sin is certainly not 
satisfactory to us. A first man who was free to destroy at once 
the full freedom of the whole race descending from him, and 
by transmission of his sin to infect them all unavoidably with 


1 The same thing is usually expressed in the words qysbe rénvce Quocs 
boing Og noel of Aorwol (Eph. ii. 3), But these words only mean that the 
Jews are by nature just as much fitted as the Gentiles to evoke God’s dis- 
pleasure. They donot mean that this natural condition has arisen through 
generation and heredity. 
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sin and death, is an idea that is scarcely consistent with our 
Christian idea of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Creator, and which really cannot be logically maintained. Let 
us bear in mind with regard to this, that the biblical Adam is 
really a mythical person, a figure due not to historical remin- 
iscence but to the creative religious ideas and fancies of 
Israel thousands of years afterwards; even the history of his 
fall was not originally conceived as a crisis pregnant with 
results for the whole human race; it is nowhere thus 
regarded in the canonical books of the Old Testament. It is 
meant as the history of the fall of man as such, of every man 
who has to decide between God’s commandments and the 
enticements of the world of sense. Now the apostle, in 
accordance with the view of Scripture of his time, has cer- 
tainly conceived Adam as a historical person, but in reality 
has treated him as a mythical figure which the same view of 
Scripture allowed him also to do. For it is certain, though 
the fact is often neglected, that the Pauline Adam is not the 
literal Adam of the history of the Fall. In the biblical 
history sin and death do not proceed from one human being 
but from two, who eat together of the forbidden fruit. But 
the apostle could not make use of this duality in his proposed 
contrast of Adam and Christ, and therefore he goes back to 
the Adam of Gen. ii., as he is conceived before the creation of 
the woman, conceived as the unity of human nature not yet 
differentiated by sex. But, according to the original history, 
this Adam no longer exists at the time of the Fall, and there- 
fore the Pauline Adam, who is the author of sin and death, 
is in no way like the historical Adam of Gen. iii, but is a 
Pauline ideal, the imagined prototype of natural humanity, 
the dvOpw7os patos yoixos, as the apostle calls him. He is 
man in his original condition, as he springs from the yi, the 
vous, that is, the lower unspiritual nature, in virtue of a higher 
principle of life implanted in him by God. In this original 
condition it was most natural for him to let the impulses of 
the sensuous selfish nature have their way. Yet this sensuous 
nature from the very first is opposed by something higher, 
the demand of the moral capacity which makes itself felt in 
him as God’s commandment, and requires him to subdue the 
natural impulse by the law of the Spirit. From the very 
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first, then, the sensuous moral conflict exists in man; the 
dominion of the sensuous and selfish nature is felt by the 
dawning conscience as that which ought not to be, and the 
development of the moral personality, the spiritual. man who 
is to rule completely the natural impulse, is pointed out to 
him as the ideal to be realised. But the law of the develop- 
ment of the higher from the lower—a law which our apostle 
seems to recognise in his statement, @AX od mpadtov Td 
TVEUMATLKOV, AMAA TO WuxLKdy, Erevta TO TVEUWaTLKOD (1 Cor. 
xv. 46)—-confers an advantage on the sensuous factor in man 
which makes it difficult if not impossible to master it at first 
or subsequently. At anyrate it is a fact that humanity has 
not mastered it, but has remained under the dominion of the 
sensuous and selfish nature, in spite of all progressive develop- 
ment of its spiritual capacities in their relation to the world, 
hence the reversal of the right relation of flesh and spirit has 
become a second nature, although reason and conscience con- 
stantly protest against it and make the inward man as by 
right free-born, responsible for his unworthy bondage. That 
is a translation into our forms of thought of the kernel of the 
Pauline idea of the first Adam and his fall, viz. the assertion 
of the fact that sin, on the one hand, is rooted in man’s actual 
nature as known in experience, and yet, on the other hand, 
through the sense of guilt which it produces, presents itself to 
him as that which ought not to be, as contradicting the will 
of God and the idea of man. This is essentially the Church 
doctrine of original sin, and it may be questioned whether 
religious and moral study can attain to any further solution 
of the riddle of the origin of sin in man., The only fully 
satisfying solution lies rather in the fact that God does not 
leave humanity in the wretched state of contradiction into 
which it has sunk more and more, but makes the realising of 
its ideal possible to it. And that leads us over from the 
earthly psychical Adam of the apostle to Christ, the second 
Adam, the spiritual and heavenly man. 


§ 7. CHRIST THE SECOND ADAM 


It should be noted that Paul, as already pointed out, 
does not make Adam the subject of consideration for his 
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own sake, or merely with the view of solving a theoretic 
problem, but that he regards him as a means of instruction— 
a means of making plain by this antitype the whole sig- 
nificance of Jesus for humanity and history (Rom. v. 12 £). 
But we must also note that this significance of Jesus is 
comprised for Him in no other name so expressively as in 
the second Adam. This may be said to be the peculiar 
Pauline designation of Jesus. Other names of the Saviour, 
such as 6 Xpiords, 6 KUptos, 6 ulds Tod Oeod, are found in him 
as well as elsewhere in the New Testament; and even those 
select names which he uses, such as elxwv Tov Geod, 
TpwrToToKes mdons KTicews, have their synonyms in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 3), or in Revelation (ii. 14), 
But the designation of Jesus as the second Adam, whether 
developed by Paul from Jesus’ name for Himself—the Son 
of Man—or from some Jewish speculation about Adam 
already existent, belongs to him alone. But what does 
it mean? It means, of course, in particular, the human 
personality of Jesus, for Adam means man; and, in fact, 
the apostle, when applying it to Jesus, simply substitutes 
avOpwmos for it (Rom. v. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 22,47). But it 
means, too, that a new beginning of history has been made 
with this man, a beginning comparable only to the, first 
beginning when God created man, but in another and higher, 
and indeed an opposite way. Jesus is to the apostle the 
devtepos and écyatos "Add, because He follows the first 
only after a long interval during which there had been no 
event in history of like significance for humanity; and 
because He virtually closed the human development in- 
augurated by the first Adam, inasmuch as He has raised 
man to the highest stage conceivable. But he calls Him 
the mvevpatixds, érovpdvios “Addu, in contrast with the 
"Ada ruxsKos, xoixos, because the outward resemblance 
in world-wide significance of both carries with it a direct 
opposition in substantial significance. As Adam in himself 
sums up the whole natural earth-born life of humanity, 
and is the archetype of all men on their lower sensuous 
side, the author of sin and death for all, so Christ is for 
all the Archetype and source of their higher spiritual 
development, the origin of righteousness and life for all. 
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In this sense the apostle, in Rom. v. 12-19, maintains 
that Christ is the regenerator of humanity, the virtual 
repairer of the damage which Adam caused, and that He 
not only repairs but restores to perfection by leading 
humanity not only back to the point at which the error 
began, but to the goal of its eternal destiny. But in 
1 Cor. xv., as already stated, he bases this incomparable 
ministry of Christ still more definitely on His incomparable 
personality. He is the “spiritual and heavenly Man,” the 
Man in whom, as distinguished from all the children of 
Adam, the pneuma, the divine principle of life, is the 
absolutely determining factor. He alone is Man, as God 
in His heaven from eternity conceived and willed Him to 
be; in a word, the original ideal Man. And this ideal Man, 
in His life, death, and resurrection, has become a mvedpa 
fworrotoby for all (1 Cor. xv. 45), a spiritual power which 
is able to communicate to all and imprint on all its own 
life from the outpouring of the Spirit into the heart 
to the final glorification of the body. From all this there 
can be no doubt that the apostle comprehends, in this 
idea of the second Adam, the typical, spiritual Man, 
everything that Christ is to humanity, and that there 
can be no greater mistake than to think of finding in this 
idea only that which the subsequent doctrine of the Church 
calls the human nature of Christ as distinguished from the 
divine. If that were correct, then Paul would make the 
human nature in Christ that which alone redeems, and the 
divine nature would be quite superfluous; for when the 
apostle ascribes to Christ as the els dvOpwrros (arvevuarecds), 
“orace, gift of grace, superabundance of grace and gifts 
of righteousness, dominion of grace by means of righteousness 
to eternal life” (Rom. v. 15-19); or, according to 1 Cor. 
xv. 45, the nature of a mvedwa Cworovodv,—there is nothing 
further or higher that he can say of Him. On the contrary, 
it is clear that while the concept “human nature” only 
expresses that which Christ has in common with us all, 
the apostle by the names “ debrepos “Addu, ets avOpwrros 
mvevatixos,” characterises that in Him which distinguishes 
Him from all who have the common human nature, and 
presents Him in perfect uniqueness. He applies to Him 
BEYSCHLAG.— Ii. 5 
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the idea of humanity, in its most ideal conception, in a 
loftiness and perfection which no longer allows us to think 
of it alongside of, but contained in that which the doctrine 
of the Church calls His divine nature. In this, however, 
the apostle shows us a more perfect and satisfying 
Christology than that which was set up by the later 
Church in its doctrine of the two natures, obtained by an 
application of scholastic notions of the Greeks. For, in 
the first place, that doctrine of the two natures, as is well 
known, does not succeed in constructing a harmonious living 
personality from the two natures, but they remain apart, 
conflicting with each other in their attributes, and mutually 
destroying each other; they are always on the point of 
separating into two persons. The apostle, on the other 
hand, by thinking of Christ as the ideal Man—that is, 
the perfect image of God among men—does not place the 
human and divine beside each other, but thinks of both 
in each other, God living in Christ and Christ in God. 
For the notion of the ideal Man cannot be completed 
without the perfect indwelling of God in Him; for as God 
has prepared the human heart to be His dwelling-place, 
and man only fulfils his destiny in communion with God, 
the ideal Man is just the Man who stands in absolute 
communion with God, or in whom “dwells the fulness of 
the Godhead.” The ideal Man is therefore the God-Man. 
But, in the second place, in that doctrine of two natures, 
the human nature of Christ, as is well known, never gets 
its due. It unavoidably becomes a mere appendage to a 
divine person already complete without it, and thus arises 
an image of Christ which is capable of no human develop- 
ment, no human feeling and experience, and which presents 
at bottom only an apparent human personality. And yet 
a Saviour who is not a full true man is only a seeming 
Saviour just because He is not really of us, and therefore 
what is given in Him cannot really be for the advantage 
of humanity. It is different in the case of our apostle, 
who makes the ideal humanity the essential element in 
his picture of Christ, and develops this so as to contain 
the full presence and revelation of God; thus only do we 
get a clear view of a Saviour in whom humanity really 
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receives as its own all that it lacked in Adam. But even 
yet it is by no means recognised that this is the actual 
character and scope of the Pauline Christology. It is 
all the more important for us to convince ourselves, by 
a thorough investigat‘on of the christological utterances of 
the apostle, that they are really enclosed in the fundamental 
view, “Christ the ideal Man,” and therefore do not less 
but more justice to the interests of Christian faith. We 
begin with his utterances about the historical Christ in 
order to lead up from that to the exalted and, finally, to 
the pre-existent Christ. 


§ 8. THE HisroricaL CHRIST 


The apostle has repeatedly found occasion to allude to 
the historical origin of the Saviour: Rom. i. 3 f, viii. 3; 
Gal. iv. 4. The first of these passages is for us the most 
instructive, because it in no way —like the other two—raises 
the question of pre-existence, but fixes attention solely on the 
historical personality, though it also describes that personality 
analytically. At the very beginning of this Epistle to the 
Romans the apostle desires to explain his conception of the 
person of Christ to his judaising readers, to grant to them 
what must be granted, that Christ as David’s son is descended 
from the Jewish people, but at the same time to remind 
them that as the Risen and Exalted One He is now free 
from that national limitation, and is Saviour of the whole 
world, even of the Gentiles. And thus appears the double 
description of the Son of God: tot yevouévov ex omépparos 
Tod optabévtos viod Oeod év duvdper Kata 


Aavid Kata capa 
mvetpa aytwovvns €& avactacews vexpov. The first declara- 
tion so unreservedly expresses His origin as a temporal and 
human one, that it excludes even the synoptic tradition of a 
Fatherless generation and Virgin birth. He is «ata cdpxa 
in conformity with the predictions of the prophet, yevopevos 
éx oméppatos Aavid: He must therefore have had a human 
father, who on his side sprang from David. For the 
attempt to meet the difficulty by saying that He might be 
Davidic by means of His mother Mary, is opposed not only 
by the absence of any biblical tradition of Mary’s Davidic 
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descent, but also by the universal view of the Hebrews, that 
descent is determined by the father and not by the mother, 
as well as the universal usage of words, which in €&x 
oméppatos leads us to think solely of a father’s begetting 
(cf. Acts ii. 30). This is sufficient even if we did not note 
that, as we shall see, the following words base the divine 
Sonship of Jesus only on the cata veda, that is, they do 
not extend to His cata cdpka yéverOar, The yevouevov éx 
yuvarxos of Gal. iv. 4,in the same way, emphasises simply 
the genuine human beginning of life. For the expression, as 
the following yevouevoy timo vopoy shows, is used inten- 
tionally to bring into prominence His likeness to us. But 
not less significant, on the other hand, is the continuation of 
the passage in Romans which refers to His cata mvedpa. It 
does not indeed speak directly of the descent of Jesus, but 
rather of His arriving at the power and glory of a Son, 
attained in virtue of the resurrection from the dead. But 
that He should first have become vids @eod through the 
resurrection is inconceivable according to Paul’s view, which 
always assumes that He is Son of God (Rom. vii. 3; Gal. 
iv. 4); according to our present passage (ver. 3) He is only 
“declared with power,” or installed, in virtue of His resur- 
rection, in the position which He had by night. And. there- 
fore the kata mvedua adywwovvns cannot describe anything 
which He first received in virtue of His resurrection or 
subsequent to it, but can only give prominence to the 
original factor of His personality, in accordance with which 
it was necessary that He should finally attain to the glory of 
the exalted Son of God, viz. that factor of His personality 
which is in contrast to the Kata odpxa, and on which His 
divine Sonship rests, as His Davidie sonship on the former. 
The whole passage therefore is specially significant, as giving 
expression to the universal human nature of Jesus, and at 
the same time His uniqueness within that nature. The two 
elements of human nature, cap& and svedpa, are also regarded 
by the apostle as the elements of the personality of Jesus, 
and he has not added to these, a divine nature existing 
alongside of them, But both factors in this personality are 
specifically defined, the odp& as Davidic, the wvedua as 
mvedua ayiwovvns. The apostle has manifestly chosen this 
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latter expression with the view of avoiding the “ mvevpa 
aywov,” which would have been perplexing here, in order to 
make us see that the point in question here was the avedua, 
which together with the odp& forms the human personality, 
but that there was a quality inherent in the mvedua of Jesus 
which established His spiritual individuality; a holy energy 
that excluded from the first that sinful predominance of the 
cap, which is in all other men the basis of sinfulness. 
That, according to Paul, is the unique and wonderful element 
in the origin of Jesus, which does not, however, exclude the 
universal human element. He is sinless even in His original 
constitution, while the vedua in Him exercises a holy power - 
of making the cdp£ its servant; and thus there is in Him 
from His very birth the dvOpwiros mtvevwatixos, which 
develops to its full capacity the God-related side of human 
nature, and will help all who attach themselves to Him to 
do the same. This result is confirmed from another side by 
the passage Rom. viii. 3: 0 Oeds tov éavtod viov méurpas év 
omot@pate capKos auaptias. By this ouovéparte the apostle 
assuredly does not mean simply in a flesh like to our sinful 
flesh; for that would destroy the force of his main thought, 
that God has broken the power of sin in humanity, and given 
it its death-blow (xkatéxpwev thv dpaptiav év TH capki), by 
clothing His Son in the very flesh in which sin in us has its 
seat. If His flesh was only similar to ours, not the same, 
then He has become no real member of the human race, and 
that which He has accomplished in His cdp& (of another 
kind) has no significance and no result for the totality of 
the human race. And yet Paul cannot and has not wished 
to write 6 Oeds Tov éavtod viov Téuas év capKi apaptias ; 
for he would then have ascribed to Him our sinful flesh, and 
conceived Him as Himself diseased and needing salvation, 
not as the Saviour of the diseased. And so he has manifestly 
chosen that phrase in order to express thereby, in the same 
odpé as that we bear, which in us is a oap& apaptias, but in 
Him was not such. That is, He had a sensuous nature 
capable of suffering and temptation and death like our own: 
it is said in 2 Cor. xiii. 4, He was crucified “é& daoGeveias.” 
He could be crucified because He was a man weak and 
capable of suffering like ourselves. And in Rom. vi. 9 it is 
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said, Oavatos aitod obKéte Kxupsever, that is, till then it had 
dominion over Him. He was mortal like ourselves. Only 
that dominion of the cap£ over the vods or gow avOpwros, 
which is the root of sin in us, was in His case excluded: how 
can it have been excluded except by an original holy vigour 
of the pneuma, as a mvedua aywwotvns? To the mind of the 
apostle, then, there is prepared in Jesus the pure vessel into 
which the fulness of the Godhead may be poured, the sinless 
Man (6 4) yvovs auaptiav, He who has no personal experi- 
ence of sin, 2 Cor. v. 21), who can and does give Himself up 
to God as the perfect organ of His revelation of love to the 
world (2 Cor. v. 19: @s 67e Oeds Hv ev Xprord Kocpov 
Kata\Adoowy éavT@). Even in His earthly humiliation a 
truly divine character belongs to this Christ from whose 
countenance “shines the glory of God” (2 Cor. iv. 6; ef. 
John xiv. 9); but the apostle even in those loftiest utterances 
about Him, such as 2 Cor. v. 19 f., Col. 1.19, 1. 9, always 
distinguishes the human personality as the vessel from the 
God who fills it To his mind also this unity of Christ with 
God is not complete from the first ; He is not raised by that 
natural sinless disposition above the peculiarly human task 
of moral self-determination, producing at last complete 
fellowship with God. Little as the apostle has to say about 
the historical life of Jesus, he makes us see quite plainly that 
this was not his thought. Although Jesus from the first is 
6 pH yvovs dpaptiav, yet, according to Rom. vi. 10, He only 
died to sin once for all upon the cross, that is, He so died 
to it that henceforth He has nothing more to do with it. 
Consequently, till then He had to do with it; His relation 
to it was wholly innocent ; He never committed sin, but only 
suffered from it, and that passive relation was one of infinite 
greatness and difficulty. For He had to maintain obedience 
towards His heavenly Father in the midst of a sinful world 
estranged from God, not only by keeping Himself unspotted 
from this world, but by revealing to it the whole of God’s 
holy love. He had not therefore to live to God simply for 
Himself in quiet seclusion from the world, He had to enter 

1 A meaning of the passage which is sufficiently clear from the con- 


text, and is also recognised by the exposition. The reference here is not 
to a dying for our sins, but of His own death to sin, 
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into it as the Christ, the God-sent Saviour, and allow the 
revilings of those who revile God to fall on Himself (Rom. 
xv. 3); He had to bear upon His heart in compassion the 
sinful corruption of the world. Accordingly, the apostle 
describes His earthly life as the entire opposite of all selfish- 
ness (ovx éav7@ ipecev, Rom. xv. 3; cf. Phil. ii. 7), asa 
denying of self and becoming poor for God’s sake and ours, 
as a life of absolute obedience to the Father, and unlimited 
compassion towards us (2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 8; Gal. i. 4, 
ete.). The summit and perfection of all that, however, is His 
death, which, for God’s sake, He undertook in the interests 
of sinners and enemies (Rom. v. 6,10). His obedience to 
the Father reaches its climax in this death upon the cross, 
for He cannot deny Himself more utterly than in this (Phil. 
ii. 8), and therefore He is perfected here as the Saviour of 
the world, as the complete opposite of the first Adam, who 
by his selfish disobedience has brought sin and death upon 
all (Rom. v. 19). For as that infinite act of obedience 
is at the same time an infinite act of love for the world, 
as in that self-surrender for sinners and enemies of God 
His own love for a lost world is revealed (Rom. v. 8), 
there lies in it also the power to repair all that the 
first Adam destroyed, and to reconquer the whole world for 
the eternal love. 


§ 9. THe EXALTED CHRIST 


The inner perfection which Jesus attained in His death 
expresses itself in the glory into which He entered through 
His resurrection. For He does not return to the old earthly 
life, but, as it is said in Eph. iv. 10, “rises above all 
heavens, that He may fill all things.” He passes into a higher 
existence from which the earthly limitations are removed. 
Not only does He “live henceforth unto God,” in a sense 
that was not possible till then (Rom. vi. 10), that is, enjoys 
His fellowship with God in an existence undisturbed by any 
conflict with sin; He also comes down from heaven and 
enters into a new relation to the earthly world. For in 
virtue of the glorified body (cépa mvevyatixov) which now 
pertains to Him, He becomes to the humanity which He has 
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potentially redeemed the wvedua Cworo.ody, the holy spiritual 
power which implants in the. heart the salvation and new 
life historically founded in Him, and so calls into existence 
a new redeemed and sanctified humanity. That is the first 
and most immediate form of His kingly government which, 
because it is throughout inward and spiritual, occasions the 
bold statement of the apostle, “The Lord is the Spirit” 
(2 Cor. iii. 17); that is, He is the higher principle of life 
which inwardly forms, guides, and leads to perfection the 
Church of believers, as well as the individual child of God 
belonging to that Church. The dominion and glory of the 
Exalted One will, however, gain a further development with 
His parousia, that is, His reappearance in power before the world 
in order to judge and perfect it (1 Thess. iv. 16 f.; 1 Cor. 
xv. 23). Then the renewal of the world, which in spirit, in 
an inward way, He began, will be perfected in material fact : 
He will raise His own to a glorified bodily life, and abolish 
the imperfect ordinances and powers opposed to God which 
have prevailed in the world; He will among them destroy 
death, in particular, as the last enemy, and thus restore the 
universe to what it was in the eternal thought of the 
divine love (1 Cor. xv. 23-27). It is certainly a divine 
might and glory which the apostle thus ascribes to the 
exalted Jesus. And those who hold the humanity of Christ 
to be but the garb of a servant assumed by a divine person, 
would expect the apostle to bring into prominence here, in 
the state of exaltation, Christ’s fundamentally divine nature, 
whilst even if the humanity remained a glorified accident of 
the recovered divine form of existence, he would treat it as 
inferior, that is, he would cease to embrace all that is in the 
Exalted One in the notion of the avOpwmos mvevparixds. 
But the very opposite of this is the case. First, it is doubt- 
ful even whether Paul has ever called the exalted Christ, 
God. The decision of that depends on the passage, Rom. 
ix. 5, where, after an enthusiastic enumeration of the privileges 
conferred by God on Israel, especially the last and greatest, 
that from it Christ should come xata cdpxa, the apostle 
continues in the words, 6 dv émt wdavtwv Oeds edroyNTOs eis 
Tovs aidvas, auyv. The words may be referred to God by 
the insertion of a colon before them, as a thanksgiving which 
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the apostle renders Him for the grace bestowed on Israel, 
“God ruling over all be blessed for ever”;! or the words 
may be referred to Christ, as a complement to the To xara 
capxa, by prefixing a mere comma, “ Who (now as exalted) 
rules over all as God blessed for ever.” Both views are 
possible, but neither forces itself upon us, and neither can be 
thoroughly refuted. But even if the christological inter- 
pretation is preferred it would not give a designation of 
Christ as 0 6eds, which would be impossible for our apostle, 
as he always co-ordinates o @eds and 6 rratijp (1 Cor. viii. 6); 
all that could be said is, Christ is described as Oe0s only in 
that wider sense without the article in which the Logos is 
called God in John i. 1, and in which in Scripture even 
earthly majesties are so called (cf. John x. 35). For the 
words do not run 6 él mdvtwv eds, so that the article 
would belong to @eds, but 6 dv éml ravtwy belong to each 
other, and Geos evAoynTOs, «.T.r., is then added in apposition to 
this subject. The name which the apostle prefers to apply 
to the Exalted is 6 xvpsos ; and that this expresses a position 
of rank different from o eos and subordinate to God, is 
sufficiently clear from the classic passage, 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
Grn uty eis Oeos, 0 matyp.... Kal els Kvpsos, “Inoods 
Xpictos; the more so, that the Mediatorship of creation, there 
ascribed to the efs xvpios, extends the distinction even to the 
pre-existent state of the xvpsos. The xvpcsorns, in the sense 
in which the apostle ascribes it to the exalted Christ, is 
indeed something incomparable, quite superhuman as con- 
trasted with any one other essential quality of humanity. The 
name “ Lord,” which belongs to Christ since His resurrection, 
is a name which is above every name (Phil. ii. 9), for it 
signifies the subjection of all things that are in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth (id. ver. 10). Still it is no 
Geérns in the strict sense of the word, for that would be His 
own from eternity ; the «upsdrns, on the contrary, is acquired, 
won, and conferred, and therefore presupposes a being whose 
nature does not exclude development, a rising to something 


1 The most plausible reason which is urged against this view, that 
ebaoynrés always stands first in a doxology, is not convincing. Though it 
is said a hundred times “praised be God,” that does not prevent one from 
writing once “God be praised.” 
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higher. And the apostle is perfectly conscious of this nature of 
the «upsorns of Jesus. Jesus has won it in His earthly life by 
His death and resurrection, efs TodTo yap Xpuoros améOavev 
Kar &noev, wa kai vexpov Kat Covray Kupiedon (Rom. xiv. 9), 
or, which is only another view of the same events, God has 
bestowed it on Him as a reward of His voluntary humilia- 
tion to the death on the cross—6i0 xal o eds adrov 
imepipoce ..., wa Taca yradooa éEoworoynorjtas dTe 
xvpios Inoots Xpiotos els 86£av Ocod matpos (Phil. ii. 10, 11). 
That which stands out in this latter passage is the true 
human relation of dependence on God the Father in which 
the Exalted One with all His incomparable _loftiness, 
remains, €yapicato avt®, His whole glory is a divine gift 
of grace,—that runs through all the Pauline utterances about 
the Exalted. “ All things are yours: for ye are Christ’s (own) ; 
and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor. ii. 23). “The husband is 
head of the wife; and Christ is the head of the man; and God 
is the head of Christ” (1 Cor. xi. 3). The resurrection of 
Christ is never described as an act of His own power, but 
always as an act of the omnipotence of God or of the Father, 
wrought on Him (Rom. vi. 4; 1 Cor. vi. 14, 0 8& @eds Kai 
Tov KUptov iyepev Kal nuas efeyepe?); and in like manner 
the glorified life which He now enjoys is traced back, not 
to His own divine nature, but to the omnipotence of the 
Father (€éotavpodn €& aobeveias, ddA FR ex Svvapews Oeod, 
2 Cor. xiii. 4). Nay, even the indwelling of God’s fulness 
in Him rests, in the view of the apostle, not on an eternal 
nature, a metaphysical relation, but on a free act of divine 
favour, 67 €v avT@ eddoKnoev Tay TO TAIpwOmLa KaTOLKHCAL, 
Col. i. 19 (cf. Mark i. 11, év coi evddxnoa). But the most 
remarkable evidence of the essential difference which the 
apostle finds existing between Jesus even in the glory of 
His exaltation and the eternal personal God, lies in the 
fact that to Him the whole kingly glory of the Exalted One, 
so far as it goes beyond the glory of a child of man completed 
in God, is only a temporary one, an extraordinary authority 
conferred by God, which the Son again gives back into the 
hands of the Father when He shall have completely used it; 
1 Cor. xv. 24, 28: “Then cometh the end, when He shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; 
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when He shall have put down all rule, and authority, and 
power .... when all things shall be subdued unto Him, 
then will the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that 
put all things under Him, that God may be all in all.” No 
twisting or quibbling will remove from the mighty passage 
the meaning that the exalted Christ when His task of saving 
the world has once been finished, and death as a world- 
power been done away, will retire into the position of a first 
subject of the eternal King; just as a field-marshal who 
has received extraordinary royal authority from his king, 
after conquering the last enemy, gives it back to him who 
entrusted it, and retires into the position of a simple subject.’ 
Paul has indicated the same idea in Rom. viii. 29 by making 
God’s thoughts of love have this as their end, that ultimately 
Jesus is “the firstborn among many brethren”; that is, 
between Him and the redeemed, the sons of God glorified in 
His image, there is no further distinction than (according to 
the Hebrew view) between the firstborn and the younger 
sons of one house. But that brings us back again to the 
idea of the archetypal man; for what Jesus, according to 
God’s decree, ultimately becomes, viz. the firstborn among 
many brethren, that is, the Prince among the sous of men, 
must also be His true essence, the idea of His whole 
personality. And now, finally, we must recall the fact that 
Paul describes the exalted Christ also as the second Adam, 
just as he does the historical Christ in Rom. v.12 f. The 
argument of 1 Cor. xv. 12-16, “If the dead rise not, then is 
Christ not risen. But if Christ is risen, then there must be 
for us a resurrection of the dead,” shows not only how com- 
pletely and as a matter of course he brings Christ under the 
general concept “man,” but this very risen and glorified 
One, the wvedua Sworowty of humanity, is in vv. 45-49, 


1 Gess in his book, Ohristi Person und Werk, ii. p. 130, endeavours to 
escape this meaning by distinguishing a permanent government of the 
world from Christ’s redemptive government—which, of course, comes to 
an end; and he seeks to prove this world government from 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
But the kingdom of Christ which is to be given back, and which the 
apostle characterises as a doing away with dpi, etc., even of death, must 
include the government of the world as well as the redemptive government ; 
and when Christ delivers His kingdom to the Father that He may be 
all in all, there remains nothing for Him to govern. 
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characterised as the é€oyatos "Ada, as the devtepos avOpwires 
€& ovpavod. 


§ 10. THe UTTERANCES ABOUT PRE-EXISTENCE 


But does not the apostle’s doctrine of pre-existence finally 
reverse this anthropocentric Christology and compel us to 
return to a theocentric, such as is proposed in the old doctrine 
of the two natures, or in the modern kenotic doctrine? It is 
certainly surprising, after the simple Christology of the first 
apostles, and after what we have already seen of the Pauline 
Christology itself, to find the apostle ascribing to the Saviour 
a heavenly life prior to His earthly birth, and a share in the 
creation of the world; and these surprising doctrinal statements 
must be examined and impartially estimated. Let us in the 
first place ascertain the actual state of things. The Pauline 
view of a pre-existent Christ stands out purposely, and in a 
developed form only, in the Epistle to the Colossians, in the 
composition of which the task was forced on the apostle of 
emphasising the supreme dignity of Christ, with the view of 
suppressing a worship of angels which did not acknowledge 
Christ to be the Head (Col. ii. 18,19). Here (i. 13 f.) we 
meet with by far the most expressive and important of all his 
statements about pre-existence: Tod viod THs ayarns avTod, 
ev @ Exomev THY ATrOAUTPwOLY, THY dhEecLY TOV GuapTLOV’ Os éoTLW 
elk@v TOD Oeod TOD dopaTov, TPWTOTOKOS TANS KTLTEWS, 
Ore ev abt@ éxticOn Ta TavTa ev Tols ovpavois Kal éml THs yhs, 
Ta opaTa Kal Ta aopata, elite Opdvos cite KUpLOoTHTes elTE apyat 
elite €Eovoiat, TA Tavta Ov avTod Kal eis adTov exticTat, Kal 
avTos éoTWw pd TavtT@v Kal Ta TavTa ev ab’TO auvérTyKer, Kal 
adtos €oTw 1) Kepady Tod capatos, THs éxkAnolas. Beside 
this main utterance, we have to place, according to the pre- 
vailing and by far the most probable exposition, the celebrated 
passage in Phil. ii. 4f.: todto gppoveire ev vuiv 5 Kal ev 
Xpict® "Inaod, ds €v wophh Ocod brdpywv ody aprraypov 
Hyjoato 70 eivat ica Oe, adrA Eavtcv éxévwcev popdyv Sovrov 
AaBer, év Opovwmpare avOparav yevomevos Kal oxnpmate ebpebeds 
os dvOpwmos, éTaTelvwcev EavTov yevdmevos brijKoos expt 
Gavatov, Oavatov S¢ otavpod. The fact that the passage 
starts with the historical name of the Saviour, and then finds 
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in His earthly life and death the element of example which 
is its subject, will always suggest to some interpreters that 
the whole statement should be referred to the historical Jesus, 
as Luther has already done! But against that is the 
remarkable idea of the sop @cod, which can hardly be 
referred to a purely inward quality of Jesus, and still more 
the impression that what is meant in the éxévcev éavrdv is 
the giving up of this popd7 Oeod, the exchanging it for the 
Hopd7) Sovdov; and in ver. 7, we see that the latter means the 
mere man’s life. According to this view, then, ver. 6 contains 
an assertion of pre-existence which is certainly most remark- 
able and enigmatic. The earlier and greater Epistles do not 
so decisively assert the idea of pre-existence. But they 
contain enough to forbid our disputing the genuineness of the 
Epistles of the captivity simply because of the doctrine of 
pre-existence. The most important passage bearing upon this 
is 1 Cor. viii. 6, where after that XX’ jyuiv efs 0 Peds, 6 TaTnp, 
é& ob Ta TavTa Kal iets eis adTov, the words follow: xal els 
kupios “Incods Xpiots, Ov 0b Ta Tavta Kal hpeis Ov’ adtod. 
It is hardly possible to conceive the & ob ta mavtTa as 
referring to anything different from that alluded to in the && 
ov ta tavta which precedes, viz. the creation of the world, 
which is thus ascribed to the Lord Jesus Christ, however 
surprising such an ascription may appear. As we have here 
a shorter parallel to the passage in Colossians, so in 2 Cor, 
viii. 9 we seem to have a similar parallel to the passage in 
Philippians: yewooxete tTHv yYapw tod Kuplov ijpaev ’Inood 
Xpiotod, ors 80 tyas emtadyevoev TWrAOVGLOS Oy, iva vpeis TH 
éxeivov mTwxela TAOUTHONTE. For although mrwyevew really 
means to be poor, and not to become poor, and though an 
outward becoming poor on the part of Christ, notwithstanding 
a continuous possession of divine riches, may very well be an 
image of His self-abnegation culminating in His death of 

1 Among the more recent, de Wette and Dorner. In my Christology 
of the New Testament I also thought that this conception could be carried 


out and justified. 

2It is true that the important Codex Vat. reads 3/ é, which would 
give a quite different meaning. But this solitary reading cannot destroy 
the weight of all the other witnesses, especially as it may be accounted for 
by the apparent superfluity of the xa! qusis d/ adrod, after the preceding 
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shame, it cannot be denied that the statement becomes more 
impressive when we understand it of the voluntary passing 
from the riches of a previeus heavenly life to the poverty of 
an earthly existence. Less value and certainty attach to the 
passages 1 Cor. x. 4, 9, according to the usual exposition of 
which Christ accompanied the march of the Israelites through 
the wilderness; but the question arises, whether in the first 
4 métpa Sé Fv 6 Xpiotos is more than an allegorising reflection, 
and whether in the second xdpsov should be read instead of 
Xpictds, and applied to God. As to the passages which speak 
of a sending of the Son of God, such as Rom. viii. 3, Gal. 
iv. 4, they do not of themselves attest pre-existence, as a 
sending into the world may simply, in the biblical phraseology, 
designate a causing to be born. But when it is certain, on 
the ground of other passages like Col. i 15f, that Paul 
thought of the Son of God as a pre-existent being, it does 
certainly become probable that these passages should be read 
in the same sense. But what is still questioned by some 
seems to me undeniable, that in 1 Cor. xv. 47, 6 mpdrTos 
advOpwrros éx ys xoixds, o SevTEpos avOpwmos é& ovpaved, the 
words €& ovpavod refer to a heavenly descent, that is, to a 
pre-existence. For in contrast with é« yfs yoixos, which 
describes the descent of the first Adam and the nature 
following from it, the words cannot possibly mean merely 
that the other Adam will come from heaven sometime in the 
future, at His parousia, but must designate His original nature 
and descent as the “Adam mvevpatixos and érrovpdvios, which 
certainly cannot be made to depend on the glorification of 
His body. What strikes us in all these statements about 
pre-existence is, that the apostle nowhere really establishes 
or teaches the pre-existence of Christ, but, especially in his 
earlier Epistles, presupposes it as familiar to his readers and 
disputed by no one. It must therefore have been a notion 
which was not in the least strange even to. the primitive 
apostolic Christians before Paul, such, for example, as the 
readers of the Epistle to the Romans. But, on the other 
hand, it clearly added nothing essential to the simple Chris- 
tology of the primitive apostles, so that not a trace of it can 
be found in the first three Gospels, in the speeches of the 
Acts, in the Epistle of James, or First Peter, 
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§ 11. HisrortcaL EXPLANATION AND Estimation 


The question arises as to how the apostle, in the course of 
his life and training, obtained this notion or this estimate of 
its value. The passages 1 Cor. x. 4, 9 may be best explained 
by the general notion of a heavenly pre-existence of the 
Messiah, just as the Israelites regarded all their sacred things 
as originally pre-existing in heaven. The Pauline teaching 
cannot be deduced from some slight knowledge of the words 
of Jesus about His own pre-existence, such as might be got 
from the Gospel of John, for these words do not describe the 
Pre-existent One as taking a share in the creation of the 
world; and this is the most remarkable and the most peculiar 
element in Paul’s thought. This element suggests with much 
certainty that the idea comes from what is otherwise well 
known in Old Testament theology, the pre-Christian Logos 
idea in its wider sense. The tendency to distinguish God in 
His self-existence, in His inaccessible secret nature, from His 
revelation in the world, runs with increasing strength through 
Old Testament thought, and produces various expressions of the 
idea of an intermediate principle between God and the world. 
At first men were satisfied with the notion of an angel of 
Jehovah, in whom for the particular occasion He places His 
name, that is, His self-revelation, and who could therefore be 
conceived both as distinct from Jehovah and as one with Him. 
But this notion did not allow of any application to the creation 
of the world, although in it the great question was to bridge the 
gulf between the God who was hidden in Himself, and the 
sum of finite existences. Therefore a more speculative view, 
such as we have in the eighth chapter of Proverbs, identifies 
the angel of Jehovah with the divine wisdom. Wisdom is 
described in poetic personification as a daughter and hand- 
maid of God, as the mistress of His creation as well as of 
His government of the world and His legislation. The whole 
revelation of God in nature and history is thus traced back to 
a single principle, to an all-comprehending idea in which God 
is mirrored, and which lies at the basis of the world and its 
history. Some of the Old Testament Apocrypha, such as 
Jesus Sirach and the Book of Wisdom, go further on this 
path and develop the poetic personification of wisdom until 
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they actually make it a person in accordance with the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas. Wisdom becomes an intermediate being 
distinct from God, through whom God has created the world 
and reveals Himself in it (Sir. xxiv.; Wisd. Sol. vii). At 
the same time, by the use of synonyms for the idea of 
wisdom, men sought to find the same notion in the oldest 
Scripture writers; chief of these is the divine “ Word,” by 
which God creates the world and reveals Himself (Gen. i. 3). 
It is hypostatised, and is combined by the Alexandrian Philo 
with the Greek philosophic idea of the divine vods, the world 
soul, and by the Palestinian scribes Memra (that is, Legos, 
Word) is put in the Old Testament wherever in the original 
text God reveals Himself directly. But this narrower sense 
of the Logos idea is not the only form in which it occurs in 
the speculations of the scribes. Alongside of the notion of 
the Memra appears that of the Shechinah, the d0£€a @eod 
(Rom. ix. 5), the revealed glory of God, in which, according to 
the Mosaic history, He repeatedly appears, and in which He 
makes His dwelling in the Holy of Holies; or it is connected 
with the idea of an image of God (Book of Wisdom vii, 26), a 
mirror of His glory; for Gen. i. 27 spoke expressly of an 
image of Himself, after which God created man. And here 
we come upon the form in which Paul has appropriated this 
theological idea: 1 e¢x@v Tod Peod (Col. i. 15; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4). 
We cannot fail to see what his circle of ideas was; we see it 
in the addition tod doparov pointing back to the distinction of 
the God who is invisible and the God who reveals Himself in 
TpwTOTOKOs Taans KTicews, Which is unmistakably connected 
with the saying of wisdom in Prov. viii. 22, cvpios éxticev pe 
apynv odav avTod eis Epya avTod, as well as in the whole further 
argument which describes this image, this firstborn of creation, 
as the sum of all that is to be created, as the ideal world. 
And though the passages 1 Cor. x. 4, 9 may be explained by 
the popular notion of the pre-existent Messiah, whom Paul 
could recognise in the Old Testament Angel of the Covenant 
in 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Sv 0b Ta mdvta), we manifestly have in brief 
form the same train of thought and the same origin as in the 
passage in Colossians. We shall meet with this application of 
the Logos idea to the person of Jesus in the doctrinal notions 
of the later apostolic age, which have to be considered further 
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on; but it is highly probable that Paul, with his training as a 
scribe, was the first who made it. It suggested itself very 
readily to a Christian of a speculative turn. He who, on the 
one hand, was familiar with the idea of a hypostatic self- 
revelation of God, and on the other was certain that the 
self-revelation of God had appeared in Jesus, could not but 
recognise in Jesus that pre-existent principle of revelation, the 
Word made flesh, or the image of God which had appeared 
in the flesh, and thus he would exalt the person of Jesus into 
eternity, and make Him the Mediator of the creation of the 
world. This new mode of thought did not contradict the 
former simple faith of the community, as even the simpler 
Jewish Christians expected this Messiah as a matter of course 
to descend from heaven; and through the Paraphrases of the 
Old Testament, which were read in the synagogues, they were 
probably not unfamiliar even with the idea of the eternal Word. 
On the other hand, that doctrine helped them to look at the 
person of Christ in a way which, for the Gentile world of 
culture in particular, was more satisfying than the Jewish 
name Messiah. Jesus was placed in a relation to God and 
the world which in principle was as lofty as could be con- 
ceived. And that is the permanent value of this speculative 
Christology of the apostolic period, that through it the 
temporal appearance of Jesus is traced back to its eternal 
basis. Jesus is recognised as the self-revelation of God in the 
absolute sense, and the unity of God’s thought in creation and 
redemption is insisted on. But we must not fancy that we 
have here a fragment of a metaphysical revelation of God, and 
not merely a fragment of apostolic theology; profound and 
true, yet, like all theology, it has human and earthly imper- 
fections. These imperfections lie in the fact that when the 
Logos idea and the person of Jesus are identified, the distinction 
which remains between an idea and a person as such is over- 
looked ; and in consequence of this the idea itself is conceived 
as a person existing eternally before the birth of the actual 
historical person. Even we, in expressing the profoundly true 
statement, “ Christ is the self-revelation of God,” do not at 
first think that thus we are identifying an idea and a person; 
an idea can never be a living person, but can only find in a 


person its manifestation or realisation. We are not conscious 
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of that, because in our conception the idea of the self- 
revelation of God, in its application to Jesus, directly assumes 
concrete personal features. How much less was the apostle, 
from his training and mode of thought, in the position to dis- 
tinguish here between idea and person! For to him the eékwv 
tov Qeov tov aoparov, the self-revelation of God, was no 
abstract idea, but an ideal reality, a hypostasis, and for that 
very reason an actual person. As in the Platonic mode of 
thought, where poetry and speculation have not yet become 
separated, ideas are real beings, so also the religious thought 
of men of the Bible viewed ideas as spiritual realities, and 
spiritual realities as persons. The apostle involuntarily 
personifies the flesh, sin and death, and much more the 
highest idea of all, which is the image of the personal God, 
the ideal of every human creature, the heavenly form of the 
personal Redeemer. There would not be anything more to 
say concerning the formal defect which lies in this personifi- 
cation, if it had not been marked as the mystery of revela- 
tion, and made the point of departure for the development of 
Christology. By making the Logos idea the basis of her 
Christology, by conceiving the Logos more and more as a 
second eternal personality beside God the Father through a 
confusion of the concepts, hypostasis, persona, personality; and by 
seeking to construct the historical Christ out of the Godhead, 
the Church was forced to add a historical to a pretemporal 
person, whereby neither the unity of Christ’s person nor the 
truth of His human development could be preserved. No 
impartial reader of the New Testament can have any difficulty 
in perceiving that these trains of thought are not those of our 
apostle. Had Paul set up a Christology entirely different 
from the simple synoptic and primitive apostolic Christology, 
had he preached a second person of the Godhead who only 
became the historical Jesus by assuming a human nature, or 
by exchanging His divine nature for a human nature, as 
modern Kenotics suppose, there would have been such a 
revolution of ideas in primitive Christianity that the contra- 
diction could not have failed to appear to the strict mono- 
theists of the early Church. But we have not the least trace 
of a christological controversy in the apostolic age. And, 
moreover, it is evident that Paul’s mode of christological 
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thought was entirely different. One only needs to subtract 
the doctrine of pre-existence from the Pauline and from the 
ecclesiastical Christology; by so doing the latter is entirely 
overthrown, while the Pauline, brought back within the limits 
of the primitive apostolic thought by the removal of the 
speculative addition, remains complete in itself and intelligible. 
Paul does not, like later theologians, start in his picture of 
Christ from an idea of God and of the Trinity, nor does he add 
a human nature with soul and spirit to a divine person, nor 
does he think of that divine person as changed into a man, 
but he simply in thought raises the historical “ Jesus Christ” 
into eternity. The passage in Colossians, as well as that in 
Philippians, simply starts from the historical person; the former 
from Him who died for us, the latter from the historical Jesus 
Christ. This person is treated as pre-existent, without taking 
anything away from it, and again it is treated as historical 
and glorified, without any addition to it. Can there be a plainer 
proof that the apostle does not know of the doctrine of the two 
natures? The only thing he makes the Son of God assume in 
coming into the world is the cap£, which is not a complete 
human nature with a human pneuma, and then it is stripped 
off and exchanged for the c@pa mvevparixov at His death and 
resurrection, where, however, the human nature is not laid aside. 


§ 12. TRacING BACK TO THE IDEA OF THE ORIGINAL MAN 


There is still one objection that might be made against 
our conception of the apostle’s doctrine of pre-existence. It 
might be said, and it has been said,’ that the pre-existent 
Christ of Paul is not merely an ideal man, but a principle of 
the world, and so that anthropocentric Christology which we 
deduce from the utterances about the historical and exalted 
Christ falls to the ground in every instance. Plausible as 
the objection is, it is only plausible. It overlooks the con- 
gruence which exists for the apostle—and not for him only, 
but also for the speculation of his people generally—between 
the ideal man and the principle of the world. From the 
profound idea that man is the divine purpose of the world, in 
fact is a summary of the world, a microcosm, the Logos is 

1 Of. Gess, U.c. pp. 294, 295, 
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conceived by Philo as both the idea of the world and the 
original of humanity at the same time, and is therefore 
frankly designated dvOpw7os ovpdvios, ideal man. But in 
Col. i. Paul, as distinguished from Philo, in choosing, not the 
term “Logos,” but eicov Tod Geod Tod aoparou, puts the idea 
of humanity in the foreground, and then in the phrase 
MpwTOToOKos Tadons KTicews, K.T-r., he develops it further to an 
idea of the world. For, according to Gen. i. 27, the image of 
God is the original of humanity; but because man is the 
central point and final aim of the world, because everything 
in the world exists for man’s sake, the original of humanity is 
at the same time to the apostle the sum-total of all the 
creative thoughts of God. Everything is placed in him, 
mediated by him, and determined for him as is declared by 
the statements which follow in the passage in Colossians, and 
again this principle of the world is the head of the humanity 
that is well-pleasing to God, viz. the Church (ver. 18). And 
this again clearly indicates, even in the pre-existence idea 
itself, the profound distinction between the Pauline and 
Athanasian Christologies. The latter places beside God 
the Father a second divine Being, who in His homoousia 
stands as far from the world and humanity in itself as God 
the Father does. Paul, on the contrary, thinks of a real 
intermediate Being between God and the world, in whom the 
world already exists in possibility, a mpwrotoxos maons 
Kticews, ev @ éxtic@n Ta Tavta, who therefore with all His 
unique sublimity remains essentially subordinate to the one 
God, the Father. In conformity with his idea of man as one 
who can say Tov yap Kal yévos éopév (Acts xvii. 28), and yet 
remains a creature, he conceives the pre-existent Archetype 
from the first as the God-Man. The expression in Col. i. 15 
describes this extremely well; while the eixav rod Oeod 
aopatou describes Him as the self-revelation of the God who 
is invisible, the face of God turned as it were to the world, 
the mpwrdtoKxos mdons Ktlcews places Him as God’s first- 
born Son at the head of creation! Like the passage in 


1T doubt whether xparcroxos raon; x12; is to be explained, not as 
“firstborn of all creatures,” but as “born before any creature” (Francke in 
Meyer's Comment. p. 304). For xparéroxos is a firmly defined idea which 
places a definite person at the head of his fellows (brethren). Cf. Col. i. 
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Colossians, Phil. ii. 5f., the other main statement about the 
pre-existence, is only explained from this fundamental view of 
the apostle, which widely differs from the Athanasian doctrine 
of the Trinity. The subject of which this passage treats is 
not God the Son, as in the so-called Athanasian symbol, or in 
Kenotic theories which look to this passage as their one 
anchor, but Jesus Christ, who is clearly distinguished from 
God ; the popdy Geod in which He pre-existed is no popd) 
tod Oeod, and the ica Ges etvar in question is no ica TH ed 
eivat. On the contrary between Him and the eis Oeds, which 
is the Father (ver. 11); there remains a distinction so great that, 
as noted above, even the incomparable glory which Christ 
acquires by His self-emptying and His obedience unto death, 
does not come to Him of itself as a natural eternal possession, 
but is bestowed on Him by God’s free grace (€yapicato), and 
must finally redound entirely to the honour of God the Father. 
From this it appears that the passage might be appealed to in 
support of an Arian rather than of an Athanasian Christology. 
But it also contains no reference to an “incarnation” in the 
proper sense of the word. Neither can the éxévwoev éavtor, 
which is explained by the parallel érazretvwoev éavTor, signify 
a laying aside of His (divine) nature (which, moreover, would 
be an absurdity, as no being can lay aside its nature), but 
only the laying aside of a glorious appearance, a form of 
existence similar to God (uop¢7). Nor can the words, wopgyv 
SovrAov Aa Bar, év 6pLoLmpaTe avOpaTrav yEevopevos Kal OXMaATL 
evpebels ws dvOpwros, describe an actual incarnation (they 
rather describe an apparent incarnation ®s advOpw7os), but 
only a descent into the common lot of humanity, a putting 
Himself on an equality with poor, weak, ordinary men (cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 3, 4). Certainly Paul in no other passage has gone 
so far in his poetic and speculative view of the personal life 
of the pre-existent One as in this, where he paints His passage 


18, xpatéroxos éx ray vexpav=first among those who are risen from the 
dead ; Rom. viii. 29, rparcroxos ty woarois ddeaQois=first among many 
sons of God. On the other hand, the idea, “earlier born than any 
creature,” would have been differently expressed by the apostle. Francke, 
lc. p. 306, has correctly proved that in the rparcroxos Toons zrlocis no 
distinction should be made between r/xrew and xrifev, begetting and 
creating, as it is said of wisdom in Prov, viii. 22, ¢ x¥pros éeriaen mee 
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from eternity to time with the colours of deliberate self- 
denial (colours which he borrows from the character of Jesus 
displayed on earth); but even here he does not go one step 
beyond. the lines of the ideal man. This Being who in 
Himself is man cannot, indeed, become man subsequently, 
though He no doubt can, according to Paul, exchange His 
original heavenly state in which He existed “as a God,” év 
poppy Gcod, for the earthly form of a servant’s life; He can 
become in all things equal to His poor brethren on the earth, 
and in the death on the cross He can humble Himself 
beneath them in order to be, in return for this, exalted by 
God to supreme authority as head of the humanity He 
redeems,—an authority, however, which is and remains sub- 
ject to God. Nay, if we do not err, there hovered before the 
mind of the apostle in the whole passage the contrast of the 
"Adam yoixos and ’Addw émovpdvios, which furnished him in 
particular with the obscure expression ody aprraypov Hyijcato 
To elvat toa Oem, For the first Adam, while still in the full 
glory of his likeness to God, did certainly count it robbery to 
be equal to God, something which one might snatch at (Gen. 
iil, 5), and thus through selfish disobedience he lost the glory 
which God intended for him. The second Adam, on the 
contrary, freely surrendered a real heavenly glory, and 
submitted in self-denying love to the most painful lot of 
earthly humanity. By so doing He proved His obedience 
towards God in the most perfect way, and thus He obtained 
as a reward of divine grace the toa @ed eivas, on which He 
did not rashly lay hands. Finally, the Pauline application of 
the name Son to Christ becomes clear only from the stand- 
point of this fundamentally anthropocentric view. The 
apostle applies the name Son to Jesus, not indeed so 
frequently as the name «vpvos, which describes in particular 
the state of glory of the exalted One, but it is frequent 
enough, and it is used of Him in all His three states, the 
historical, the glorified, and the pre-existent (the most con- 
spicuous examples of the latter are in Rom. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 
4; cf. Eph. i. 5), The original Messianic sense of the name 
no longer appeared in his use of it; though it never de- 
scribes a God the Son, but a Son of God of whom it is true 
that God the Father is not only His Father but also His 
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God." The name son expresses the union of human depend- 
ence and divine community of nature. The Son is His Father's 
image, and at the same time His subject, both in the pre-existent 
state and in that of exaltation. Accordingly the apostle does 
not hesitate to apply the name son in the plural to believers 
who are led by the Spirit, and who consequently have an 
affinity of nature with Christ (Rom. viii. 14,15, 19; Gal. iii. 
26, iv. 6). He does, indeed (Rom. viii. 32), distinguish the 
one Son from the many by the addition of ‘cov, which is 
meant there to emphasise the greatness of the sacrifice which 
the Father offers for the world. But notwithstanding the 
special relation to God which this asserts, believers in the 
same context are placed on a level with the Firstborn—els 
TO elvas ab’Tov TpwTdToKoy év oddXols adeAdots (ver. 29). 
Though one may find in that ‘cov the intimation of an 
original divine nature, yet it is but the divinity of an 
original into the likeness of which all believers are to be 
brought, ods mpoéyvw, Kai mpowpicey cuppoppous THs eiKdvos 
Tod viod avtod (Rom. vill. 29); tHv ddfav xupiov KatotTpt- 
Comevoe THY avTnv eikdva peTapoppovpeOa (2 Cor. iii, 18). 
Again, the Son is the special object of divine love (6 wus Tis 
ayarns avtod, Col. i. 13); but so far is this from supposing 
any inner trinitarian relation that the elect are included from 
eternity in the same love, and, on the other hand, the idea of 
election—presupposing a human personality—is also applied 
to the “ Beloved”:(Eph. i. 5, 6). These are so many features 
which come together in the notion of the ideal man, the pre- 
existent head of the Church, and therefore make it no longer 
appear strange, but only natural, that in 1 Cor. xv. 47 the 
pre-existent One is directly described as the dv@pwros && 
ovpavod and érroupdvios. 


§ 13. STARTING-POINT OF THE PAULINE CHRISTOLOGY 


The idea of the second Adam as dvOpwros mvevpaTeKds, 
in which, according to this view, the Pauline Christology is 


1 It is so verbally in Eph. i. 17: 6 eds tov xvplov gyav *Inoov Xprorod, 
But wherever mention is made of dsds wal wardp rod xvplov quar, the 
genitive is undoubtedly dependent not merely on raryp, but on deds xad 
TaTHD. : 
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comprised, is the conclusive evidence that this Christology 
was developed as we have viewed it; that it started from 
the historical and exalted Christ, and from that only rose to 
the pre-existent Christ. For Jesus could only be viewed as 
the devtepos and écyaros Addu from the historical standpoint. 
It followed afterwards, from the development of the specula- 
tive view, that the second on earth and in history is in God 
the first of all. And that was certainly an immense advance 
in knowledge; it was thereby perceived that to secure a 
union of the divine and human, to bring humanity to its 
height of ideal perfection, to full likeness and blessed com- 
munion with God, was the first idea of the heavenly Father, 
from which His whole government of the world, and even 
its creation, must be understood. With that the apostle 
had reached the highest standpoint of knowledge and of 
speculation. 


CHAPTER IV 
GOD AND THE WORLD 


§ 1. SourcE oF THE KNOWLEDGE oF Gop 


The apostle had known about God from his childhood, 
but he first knew Him as one ought to know Him (1 Cor. 
vii, 2-4), in Jesus Christ. “The God who had called light 
out of darkness—it is said in 2 Cor. iv. 6, in allusion both 
to the history of creation and to his own experience on the 
way to Damascus—hath shined in our heart, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” The God who showed him His open glory in the face 
of Jesus Christ,as in a mirror, was the God of Israel, but was 
a different God from that imagined by the Pharisee and Zealot, 
If, in accordance with his old faith, Paul saw in Him the one 
only God, he now knew this one God as the heavenly Father, 


§ 2. Unity anp TRINITY or Gop 


We have already seen in our christological investigations 
that the apostle adheres to the unity of God in the strict 
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sense, and does not enter on the path which led to the Church 
doctrine of the Trinity. To him the Father is not the first 
of three divine persons, so that the concept “God” includes 
in the same degree the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; 
but, as we have already noted, he regards the Father as the 
only God—piv eis Peds, 0 martip (1 Cor. viii. 6). Yet it may 
be said that though the apostle has no doctrine of the Trinity, 
he has trinitarian tendencies. When, in 2 Cor. xiii. 13, he 
invokes the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God (revealing itself in this grace), and the communion, or 
communication, of the Holy Spirit (shedding abroad this love in 
the heart) ; or when, in naming the gifts of grace and blessings 
of salvation (1 Cor. xii. 4—6), he rises from the év rvetdua to 
the eis Kvptos, who is Lord of this Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 18), and 
from the els xvpios to the els eos Kai twatnp, who is God 
and Father of this «vpsos,—we have an economic Trinity, in 
which we recognise a decided subordinationism; we have a 
saving revelation of the one God, consisting of three stages. 
And besides the self-revelation of God through Christ, and the 
self-communication of Christ through the Spirit, there is also 
express mention of a fulness of God dwelling in Christ (Col. 
ii. 9); and again the dwelling of the Spirit in the heart, or in 
the community of believers, is conceived as God’s own in- 
dwelling (1 Cor. 11.16; 2 Cor. vi. 16). Now, if God in 
His entire fulness can dwell in Christ, and yet stand above 
Him as His God and Father; if,in the Holy Spirit, He can 
enter into the human heart, and yet remain in heaven, the 
Searcher of hearts, who hears and answers when His Spirit 
cries, Abba, Father, out of the hearts of His children (Rom. 
viii. 26, 27),— then the apostle manifestly supposes in God the 
possibility of a threefold mode of being—over the world, in 
Christ, and in the hearts of believers. And that certainly 
furnished a starting-point for the subsequent speculation of 
the Church. Nay, the apostle takes a further step in this 
direction. In the passage Eph. iv. 4-6, after having risen 
from mvebua to xvptos, and from Kuptos to Peds Kat Tatip, he 
ascribes to the latter, as such, a threefold mode of being in 
the words, 6 éwi wdvtov, Kat dia wavTwv, Kal év TaoW, a 
standing over all (believers), an acting through all, a dwelling 
in all. That gives us, if we choose to call it so, a kind of 
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ontological Trinity of God the Father. But we have to note 
in it a twofold distinction from that which is so named in 
the history of dogma. First, that threefold mode of being, 
or of conduct in God the Father, is not an inner relation of 
God to Himself, but an outer relation to the believers who 
are in the world. The apostle has nowhere speculated about 
the inner life of God apart from the world, not even in the 
passage 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11, where something of the kind has 
been supposed to be found by an overstraining of the com- 
parison there made. When he writes, To yap veda mdyta 
épevva, Kab Ta BaOn Tod Oeod Tis yap otdev avOperwv Ta Tod 
avOpwrov, eb 14) TO TVEDWa TOU avOpe@Tov TO ev a’T@; oUTWS 
Kal Ta TOU Oeov ovdels eyvwKey ef wy TO TVEDWa TOU Oeod, he 
does not, as the connection shows, speak of an immanent self- 
knowledge of God, of which it would be difficult to conceive 
how it should only exist in the third hypostasis. But he 
speaks of the human knowledge of God, in virtue of the 
Spirit of God communicated to the apostle or prophet, as he 
does not write To wvedpa Tod Ocod TO év adr ao, but (ver. 12) Td 
mvedpa TO éx Oeod. Not in God as He lives in Himself, but 
out of the heart of the apostle, into which it has been poured, 
does the Spirit know the deep things of God, just as He cries 
also out of the same heart, Abba, Father (Rom. viii. 26, 27). 
The other distinction from the later ontological doctrine of 
the Trinity is that éwt wdvtov, dia ravtov, év waowv, ascribed 
to God the Father as such, does not lead to three divine 
persons or hypostases, but only to three modes of being, that 
is, to a purely modalistic Trinity. Even if the apostle should 
have imagined the dua ravtwv to be conditioned by the Son 
as the creative source of the world, that would not give a 
second trinitarian person; for though the pre-existent Christ 
is personally conceived, the fulness of God dwelling in Him 
is distinguished from Him as a person (Col.i.19). And thus 
the threefold relation which the apostle, in Eph. iv. 6, makes 
God the Father hold to believers, amounts rather to the dis- 
tinction of a transcendence of God over the world, and an 
immanence of God in the world, the latter of which is again 
conceived as twofold, a general presence in the world, and a 
special presence in the hearts of men. 
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§ 3. Nature or Gop, Renarion or Love anp Wrati 


The name Father given by Jesus is to our apostle also 
the proper name of God; the name xvpeos for God has a 
place beside it only in Old Testament statements or phrases. 
And Paul uses the name Father in the same sense as 
Jesus did. God is, above all, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, in a unique way, is His Son. Then He is 
in Christ our Father, the Father of all, into whose heart 
He has sent the Spirit of His Son (Gal. iv. 6). Finally, 
He is the Father simply (1 Cor. viii. 6; Gal. i. 1; Eph. 
il, 18, etc.); Eph. iii, 15 adds, é& ob waca ratpla év otpavois 
Kal ért yAs dvowaferar, in order to describe Him as the 
original and universal Father That supposes love as the 
nature of God; for what else can Fatherhood be than 
boundless unbought love? Though Paul has not given 
utterance to any definition of God’s nature like that of 
John, “God is love,” yet this idea is everywhere implied 
in his writings. He is never weary of praising the love 
of God, so that it is manifest that to him it is more than 
one divine attribute beside other attributes. If God has 
revealed Himself in Christ, and if in Him He has revealed 
His love and nothing but love, then the nature of God 
must be love (cf. Rom. v. 8, viii. 39, xi. 33, where Ba@os 
mrovtov does not go with kai codlas Kal yrooews, but 
describes independently the riches of God’s love, asserted 
in ver. 32). Naturally the unfathomable love of God, with 
its special expressions, as o/«tcpwoi (compassior, Rom, xii. 1 ; 
2 Cor. i. 3), édeos (mercy, Rom. ix. 23, xi. 31; Eph. ii. 4), 
xapis, grace, undeserved, pardoning and helping love to 
sinners (Rom. i. 7, iii 24, v. 2, etc), appears to the 
apostle, above all, in the work of redemption. But by 
tracing it back to a pre-temporal and eternal decree of 
love, the creation of the world itself appears as essentially 
an act of love on the part of one rich and blessed in 
Himself, who, of His own free will, goes forth from Himself 


1The play of words between raryp and rarpix (race) cannot be repro- 
duced. All races of angels and men are meant who spring from Him, 
and therefore are called werpia:. The rhetorical passage means nothing 
more than a paraphrase of the idea of the universal Father. 
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and places before Himself something which is poor and 
needy, on which He can bestow the whole fulness of His 
life: é» aydmn mpoopicas nds eis viobeciay dia “Inood 
Xpictod eis aitov, kata THY edSoKiay Tod Oedijpatos avTod, 
eis émawov Sofns tis yapetos avtov, Eph. i. 5, 6; ef, 
1 Cor. ii. 7. It might be urged against this that Paul 
yet emphasises a principle in God that is opposed to 
love, viz. ‘wrath (Rom! 4-18; 4i~5, 1v. 15, v. 9). > Bat 
the wrath of God would only be a principle opposed to 
love, that is, annulling His pure love of nature, if it were 
synonymous with hate; but Paul has nowhere taught a 
real hatred on the part of God. That the expression 
éy9pot in Rom. v. 10, Col. i, 21, with reference to the 
relation of man to God, is not to be taken passively in 
the sense of hatred by God, but actively, according to the 
words Rom. viii. 7, 7o gpovnua tis aapKos éxOpa eis 
Geov, follows from the doctrine of reconciliation. But in 
Rom. xi. 28 the hatred on the part of God to the Jews 
is immediately explained by the following a@yamrntoi Sia 
Tous qwatépas as a merely apparent hatred, and the Old 
Testament tov ’Hoad éuicnoa, in Rom. ix. 13, is meant, 
just as puoety in Luke xiv. 26, only as a rejection of one 
in favour of another who is preferred. But though ‘wrath, 
as distinguished from hatred, is the refusal to manifest 
love, it is not necessarily refusal to cherish love, which 
rather in the case of an angry father continues to live in 
his inmost heart, and is to some extent the source of his 
anger at the faults of his child. The wrath of God is, 
in Paul,—as in the Scriptures generally,—His holy dis- 
pleasure with evil, His fierce indignation against all impiety 
and immorality of man (Rom. i. 18), such as cannot but 
exist in the ethically perfect divine Being. It has been 
maintained? that this is always conceived by Paul, eschato- 
logically, as divine energy directed to the annihilation 
of the refractory, and the assertion is so far true that to 
the apostle the wrath of God becomes complete, and. is 
completely revealed in the final judement, and therefore 
he often understands by dpyy or dpy épyopévn (1 Thess. 
i, 10) the final judicial revelation of wrath. The wrath 


1 By A. Ritschl, Rechtfertegung und Versdhnung, ii. p. 38, 
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of God, however, is by no means regarded by him as first 
appearing at the final judgment, but as existing always 
wherever sin is.. According to Rom. i. 18, its manifestation 
lies before the apostle in the God-forsaken heathen world, 
and, according to Eph. ii. 3, Jewish as well as Gentile 
Christians were ¢vcev by nature, in which the cdp€ and the 
dpovnua tis capxds ruled and revolted against God’s com- 
mandment, téxva opyfs, children, that is, objects of wrath.! 
But they were, at the same time, objects of the seeking, 
saving love of God. The relation of the wrath and love 
of God is set forth with special clearness in Rom. ii. 4, 5, 
v. 8, 9: “Or despisest thou the riches of His goodness, 
and forbearance, and long-suffering; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But, after thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath and God’s righteous judg- 
ment.” The sinner, therefore, is under the wrath of God; 
and yet, at the same time, is under His goodness, patience, 
and long-suffering—the evidences of His love. In proportion 
as he does not suffer himself to be led to repentance by 
the love of God, wrath grows (consequently, it is not 
absolute from the first) against the day of wrath. Again, 
when it is said, “God commendeth His love towards 
us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us; 
much more then being now justified by His blood we 
shall be saved from wrath through Him,’ we see—perhaps 
to our surprise—that even the pardoned and _ justified, 
much as they are the objects of the divine love, are regarded 
by the apostle as needing deliverance from wrath. Even 
they therefore continue somehow under it, viz. so far as 
they yet cherish sin—things displeasing to God. They 
are only made the objects of pure and eternal love when 
the fw Xprcrod, the communion of life with Christ, 
becomes perfect in them. We see, then, that the wrath 
of God has to do with the sinner in the man, while 
love applies to the man in the sinner. Where wrath and 
love coexist, and are related to the same person, this two- 
fold relation is a relative and conditioned one, and can 


1 The efforts of Ritschl to interpret this passage also eschatologically 
are manifestly against the plain wording and context. 
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only continue so long as neither sin nor sanctification has 
become perfect in the man. But we can conceive a point 
where there is nothing more in the man for God to be 
angry with, and nothing more for Him to love. In the 
one case the man is finally delivered from wrath by Christ ; 
in the other, wrath accumulated to the utmost breaks 
over him “on the day of wrath and righteous judgment.” 
But if that is so, then the Pauline idea of the wrath of 
God, inasmuch as it designates not merely the final judicial 
revelation of. wrath, but something habitual and natural 
in God; expresses that inner limitation of the eternal 
love which lies in its ethical nature, in its necessary 
opposition to-all evil, that is, in its holiness. It is the 
holiness of God which asserts itself in His wrath. The 
holiness of God, however, is not in contradiction to His 
love, but is an essential attribute of it as an _ ethically 
perfect love. It is only the limitation of the manifestation 
of love which can never be made to evil as such, 


§ 4, ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, ESPECIALLY THAT OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


What the apostle mentions incidentally of other divine 
attributes, with the exception of one concept to be discussed 
immediately, needs scarcely any exposition ; they are partly 
the ontological, partly the ethical characteristics of God the 
Father, which need no explanation to Christian thought. The 
unity of God is emphasised, not only in the sense of number, 
but also in the uniformity of the divine conduct, the all- 
embracing equality of His love (Rom. iii. 30: elaep efs 6 Oeds 
Os OiKkal@oes TepiTouHY &K TicTews Kab axpoBvatiav Sia Ths 
miotews). In contrast with the mortality and nothingness of 
the creature, God is called the Everlasting and Eternal 
(Rom. i, 23, xvi. 26), who alone hath glory and majesty. 
He is the Almighty, who can call into existence things that 
are not, and with whom nothing is impossible (Rom. i. 20, 


1 The assertion of Kuhl (Heelsbedeutung des Todes Christ), that the wrath 
of God is not conceived in Paul as a continuous line of conduct on the 
part of God, but as a momentary outburst, does not agree with Rom. i. 18 ; 
Eph. ii, 3, and rests on a confusion of the idea and its form. 
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iv. 17-21), the only wise God, whose plans are unsearchable, 
and His ways past finding out (Rom. xvi. 27, xi. 33), the 
absolutely independent and free One, whose least and greatest 
actions rest on His free will and good pleasure (Col. i. 19; 
Gal. i. 15). But all that is conditioned and determined by 
His ethically perfect nature. For His element is light, that 
is, radiant purity and goodness revealing itself, the absolute 
opposite of ethical darkness (2 Cor. vi. 14); so that His sons 
must walk in the light and be children of the light (Eph, 
v. 8, 9; 1 Thess. v. 5). Again, He is the God of peace 
hem: Xv..32 5 °L Cor. xiv, 33% 1 Thess-v. 23), that is,.of 
order and harmony, and therefore of satisfaction and blessed- 
ness (e/pyvn beside yapis in the salutations of the Epistles). 
He is the true and faithful One (Rom. iii. 3, 7; 1 Cor. i. 9), who 
never contradicts Himself, and leaves no promise unfulfilled. 
He is rich in goodness, patience, long-suffering, mercy, and 
grace (Rom. ii. 4, iil. 26 ; Eph. 1. 4—Rom. i. 24; Eph. i. 6, 
ete.). To this circle of ethical attributes belongs also His 
righteousness, which, according to Rom. ui. 5, 25, 26, is 
essentially exemplified in the work of redemption, and is 
usually conceived in a wrong or, at least, onesided way as 
judicial or penal righteousness, and is therefore placed in 
fundamental contradiction with the divine grace. Not only 
the Pauline, but the whole biblical thought and expression 
about “righteousness” is essentially different; it is not 
juristic but ethical. When the Scriptures speak of a righteous 
or unrighteous man, they mean chiefly, and for the most 
part, not a judge faithful to duty or forgetful of duty, but a 
morally righteous or a morally perverted man; and it is the 
same with the application of the idea of righteousness to God. 
The biblical S/«azos, as a translation of the Hebrew P™¥ (from 
PIS, to be upright), designates the morally right or righteous, 
the man who lives and acts in accordance with the moral rule 
of conduct ; just as the contrary a:Kos, aécxia is the summary 
of all moral perversity, the designation of the immoral as 
such (Rom. i. 18, iii. 5, vi. 13, cf. with ver. 19, etc.). And 
so also the divine Sccatootvy is by Paul (Rom. iii. 5) contrasted 
with our dévxia, that is, sinfulness is conceived as its complete 
opposite. This alone makes the fact intelligible, that in the 
same paragraph (cf. ver. 5 with vv. 3, 7) the idea of God’s 
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righteousness is interchangeable with that of His faithfulness 
and truth. Faithfulness and truth have nothing to do with 
penal righteousness, but have to do with integrity, with moral 
uprightness. Consequently, righteousness in God and man is 
not so much, in the biblical sense, one particular moral quality 
alongside of others, as their righteous or moral conformity to 
a standard. And as the highest moral standard is the holy 
love which God cherishes and bears in Himself, He is righteous 
inasmuch as He conducts Himself in conformity with this 
holy love1 He conducts Himself according to it in imposing 
moral demands on men dvcasouata (Rom. viii. 4), and 
attaching a penal sentence to their transgression (Rom. 1. 32). 
Consequently, He is righteous also when He judges the 
transgressors, and especially the incorrigible sinners; cf. the 
idea of dcxatoxpicta, Rom. ii. 5, which certainly justifies the 
penal righteousness as a partial notion of the divine right- 
eousness.” But he conducts himself not less, but more, in 
accordance with that standard when He pardons and helps 
to put morally right the sinful man. It may be surprising 
and foreign to our custom to see such acts of God’s grace 
placed under the point of view of His righteousness, but it is 
undeniably the custom of the Bible. “ Deliver me from 
blood-guiltiness,” exclaims the Psalmist (Ps. li. 16), “that my 
tongue may speak of Thy righteousness.” The same idea of 
a saving righteousness of God is found in Deutero-Isaiah 
(xlvi. 13, li. 5, 8, lvi. 1); and in the New Testament it is said, 
1 John i. 9: “If we confess our sins, He (God) is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.” We have the very same idea of the characteristic 
righteousness of God in the celebrated passage Rom. iii. 24, 25, 
to be discussed later on. “ Whom (Jesus) God hath set forth 
a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 


1 Kiihl’s assertion, l.c., is quite mistaken, that the biblical idea of God’s 
righteousness is a purely formal one, at the basis of which is laid now this, 
now that standard. The biblical idea of righteousness would in that case 
destroy itself. 

2 The assertion of Ritschl, Uc, p. 116, that the word refers to the 
saving perfection of the righteous, is undoubtedly in opposition to the 
context. 
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the forbearance of God. To declare at this time His right- 
eousness, that He might be just, and the justifier of him who 
believeth in Jesus.” The proof of His righteousness here does 
not consist in punishing an innocent man with death, in order 
to let the guilty go free (which would be anything but a proof 
of righteousness), but in giving practical proof of His moral 
earnestness and zeal so long suspended in passing over the sins 
of ignorance, and in presenting to men in Christ’s death an 
effective means of effacing their sin through faith, that is, in 
effectually interposing against sin, and helping men to get rid 
of it. Now, if the divine righteousness is such that it does not 
merely judge, but much rather helps and justifies (cf. ver. 26, eds 
TO elvat avTov Sixatoy Kai dixatodvTa), interposes against sin ; 
and if, on the other hand,—which is mostly overlooked,—the 
divine grace is not merely a forgiving grace, but at the same 
time a transforming power, stronger than any law in keeping 
men right (Rom. vi. 14),—it is clear how little in Paul’s case 
there can be any talk of a conflict between righteousness and 
grace in God. 


§ 5. Tae IpEA oF CREATION 


All these declarations about the nature and attributes of 
God presuppose the existence of a world in relation to which 
God stands. For though the apostle knows of a mpo xata- 
Bors xoopov (Eph. i. 4), yet, as remarked above, he has not 
speculated about a being and life of God not related to the 
world. His doctrine of the pre-existent Son has already 
informed us how, in accordance with his whole way of looking 
at things, he passes from God to the world. As it is the 
nature of love to go out of itself, to communicate itself to 
others in order to find itself again in them, the apostle has 
undoubtedly, by the help of the idea of a real self-revelation 
of God, conceived the motive and model of the creation of the 
world. He has supposed that God, in that image of Himself 
which is the original of the world and humanity, first pro- 
jected from Himself an ideal world, a summary of His creative 
ideas, through which He then called into existence the multi- 
tude of His creative works; that mpwtdroxos maons KTicews 
of which it is said first, Col. i 16, 67e €v avtad éxticOn Ta 
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mdvta, and then again Ta mdvta dS’ adtod éxticrat, two 
statements of which the former designates the ideal existence 
of all_things in Him, and the latter their real production 
through Him. A third utterance, by adding to év av7@ and 
v’ adrod, eis avtov, expresses the idea that all things were 
created for Him, and have in Him as original the goal of their 
destiny ; this not only describes the world’s nature as growth 
as intended for development and history, but it expresses the 
most exalted and most complete idea of the world. The 
world is to attain to that Archetype of it which is the image 
of the invisible God; it is to be and become a vessel and 
mirror of God’s glory. We must not, however, overlook that 
this speculative view of the transition from God to the world 
and His relation to it, is not with the apostle the only one. 
That old and simpler view of the Bible, which needs no personal 
Logos for the creation of the world, but ascribes it directly to 
God the Father, and leaves Him to rule and govern His 
world with the same directness, is found alongside of it. 
The apostle speaks likewise in 1 Cor. ii. 7 of a copia Oeod, 
WY mpodpicev Tpo aiwvev, which is the same as that men- 
tioned in Prov. viii., the eternal decree which lies at the basis 
of the world, and issues in a blessed kingdom of God. This 
codia, however, is not a person or hypostasis, but a simple 
idea which the Spirit of God has revealed to the apostle. 
Again, the whole relation of God to the world, which in Col. 
i. 16 is mediated by Him who is the eternal image of God, is 
in Rom. xi. 36 ascribed directly to God the Father: é7c é& 
avtov Kat dv adtod Kai eis avToy Ta TavTa, Consequently 
God has not only produced the whole course of the world 
from Himself, but He mediates it, and leads it to Himself as 
the goal of its perfection, without any mention of an inter- 
mediate principle between God and world. Nay, the evidences 
of this old and simpler view in the Bible regarding the 
relation of God to the world, are more numerous than those 
of that speculative view. God is said in Rom. iv. 17 to call 
those things that are not as though they were—calls them 
into existence. “God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light ” (2 Cor. iv. 6). It is not the pre-existent Son then, but 
the Father Himself, who performs the six days’ work. God 
gives the plants their bodies (1 Cor. xv. 38); He has 
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arranged the members of the human body (1 Cor. xii. 18). 
Ife has raised up Christ by the power of His glory, and will 
also quicken our mortal bodies through His Spirit (Rom. viii. 
11; 1 Cor. vi. 14). He spoke to Abraham without a peolrys, 
an intermediate person (Gal. iii, 18,19). The «Afous, the 
calling into the fellowship of His Son (Rom. viii. 30; 1 Cor. 
i. 9, etc.), is throughout ascribed to Him. These are purely 
creative or world-governing acts of God, in which there is no 
thought of a mediation through the pre-existent Christ, nay, 
in which such a thought is partly excluded by the ideas 
themselves. They prove that the theological idea on which 
his doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence and Christ’s activity as 
Creator of the world rests, had only relative value for the 
apostle; his thought was so little fixed that he frequently 
presents two different aspects of the matter side by side, and 
so this idea was not essential to him, and we are justified in 
treating even the christological use made of that idea only as 
an accessory of his knowledge of Christ, and not as belonging 
to its foundation. But whichever view he follows, his idea of 
the world and of creation always ends in man as God’s 
proper aim, as the being on whom the love of God desires to 
rest. If he follows the speculative view, the pre-existent 
Son, in whom the ideal world is comprised, bears from the 
first ideal human features, and so He represents the form of 
God’s favourite (jyamnpévos, vios ayarns, Eph. i. 6; Col. i. 
13), to which every child of man who is perfected as a child 
of God is to attain. But it is the same when he keeps 
within the simple view of the Bible. All things are of God ; 
but we men are not only created by Him, but also to Him 
(1 Cor. viii. 6). The eternal decree in which all His Ba@n, 
His deep, mysterious thoughts, are contained, is prearranged 
before the world for our glory, the glory of the sons of men 
(1 Cor. ii. 7-10). He has chosen Jesus as His beloved before 
- the foundation of the world, and “chosen us in Him to be 
holy and unblamable before Him in love, having predestinated 
us unto the adoption of children by Jesus to Himself” (Eph. 
i. 4, 5). It may be surprising that in connection with this 
special and unique destiny of man to communion with God— 
for he ascribes such a destiny to no angel—the apostle has 
not made use of the old biblical idea of the creation of man 
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in the image of God. He only once touches on it, and then 
not on its highest side; for he only uses it to express the 
sovereignty of man upon earth, as giving the man a relative 
advantage over the woman (1 Cor. xi. 7). But indirectly he 
has used it with great power by emphasising the destiny of 
believers to become cuppopdous ths elxovos Tod viovd Tod 
Geod (Rom. viii. 29), and he gives it most vigorous expression 
in other words in the sermon at Athens, when he says—not 
of Christ, but of man as such—+évos ody trrdpyxovTes Tod Oeod 
(Acts xvii. 29). We have already, in our discussion of his 
anthropology, seen how this divine descent of man consists in 
God’s having implanted in the earthly material (yots, 1 Cor. 
xv. 47) a germ of life from His own being and nature, a 
mvevpatixov from the eternal Pneuma. 


§ 6. HEAVEN AND THE ANGELS 


The old division of the world into heaven and earth is, 
as a matter of course, repeated in Paul. In that passage of 
Colossians in which the apostle enlarges most on the creation 
of the world, he divides the world created in the rpwtotoxos 
first of all into ta wavta év Tots otpavois Kat eri Ths yijs, 
Ta dpata Kal ta dopata (Col. i. 16). And he is still on 
ground common to the Bible writers when, in addition, he 
incidentally mentions an underworld (Phil. ii 10), the 
dwelling-place of departed souls not yet entered into heaven, 
which is thought of as under the earth. But Paul’s idea of 
heaven is somewhat complex. There is no thorough dis- 
tinction made between the singular ovpavds and the plural 
(ovpavol or érovpdvia, which reminds us of the Hebrew form . 
of the word); but the apostle manifestly regards the higher 
world as divided into a series of ascending spheres. He 
speaks once of a third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2), and another 
time he makes Christ (after His resurrection) ascend above 
all heavens (Eph. iv. 10),—an idea in which the very heavens 
to which the glorified Christ attains are distinguished as the 
creative work of God from God Himself, who is above the 
heavens. But there are two notions of heaven which diverge 
from one another, an ideal and an empirical one. The ideal 
heaven, as it were the uppermost sphere, is conceived as the 
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throne of God (Rom. i. 18); the home and dwelling-place of 
the Son of God (1 Cor. xv. 47; Col. iii. 1; 1 Thess. i. 10, 
iv. 16), the kingdom of eternal blessedness, and the goal of 
perfection which believers seek, and in which they already 
have a right of citizenship (2 Cor. v. 1; Eph. i. 3; Phil. iii. 
20; Col. ui. 1). In other passages the apostle by éouvpavia 
manifestly thinks of the lowest sphere, the visible heavens 
{ayp). He thinks of it as the home of the evil spirits who 
tule earthly things (€£ovcia tod aépos, Eph. ii. 2= 7d 
TVEVPATIKA THS Tovnpias év Tois émroupavios, vi. 12). But 
in it Christ, when He comes again, will take His seat to judge 
the world and destroy those evil powers (1 Thess. iv. 17; 
1 Cor. xv. 24). It is therefore thought of as the sphere on 
which the earth and earthly things chiefly depend, and from 
which they are ruled. This brings us to the world of angels 
or spirits, who are to be understood by the aopara (Col. i. 16), 
and who are represented as dwelling év tots émovpavicrs,— 
an obscure part of the apostle’s view of the world which is 
usually but wrongly passed over without notice. Without 
teaching anything about the angels, the apostle shows that he 
was keenly occupied with the notion of them. There exists 
for him a living connection between the world of spirits and 
of men, His fortunes as an apostle are a spectacle to angels 
and to men (1 Cor. iv. 9). The Corinthian women are not 
to come to public worship unveiled, because of the angels 
(1 Cor. xi. 10). He warns against errors, even though pro- 
claimed by an angel from heaven (Gal. i. 8), and assumes 
that the Christian community, with its glorified Head, will 
have to judge even angels (1 Cor. vi. 3). The difficulty of 
applying the usual notion of good and evil angels to such 
passages, should make us mindful that we have here a 
peculiar element of Pauline thought which the imaginative 
and speculative mind of the apostle constructed out of the 
fluid Old Testament or Judaic idea of angels. This peculiar 
element appears in the designation of the angels as apyai, 
€£ovclar, Suvvdpers, Opovor, KupioTntes ; for that angels and not 
earthly authorities are meant by these designations is clear 
from the comparison of Col. ii. 10, 15 with vv. 18, L9sCGr 
also the dpydyyedos, 1 Thess. iv. 16). Those mysterious 
beings appear mostly in the Epistle to the Colossians, where 
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the combating of a worship of angels specially leads the 
apostle thereto. But even in the contemporary Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and not less in the earlier main Epistles, they 
appear as afamiliar element of his view of the world (Rom. 
viii. 38; 1 Cor. xv. 24). The riddle of the spirit world is 
at first only increased by these new and impersonal designa- 
tions; for how mysterious and apparently contradictory are 
the things which the apostle says of those “ principalities, 
mights, dominions, or powers”! According to Col. 1. 16, 
they are the addpata which God created in the first-begotten 
of every creature, and in ver. 20 God has reconciled them to 
Himself, and brought peace to them by that Firstborn ; but in 
ii, 15 He has divested them of their lordship, and leads 
them in triumph. According to Col. ii, 10, Eph. 1. 21, 
Christ is the head mdaons apyis Kai é€ovclas, who is throned 
over them in heaven; and yet, according to Eph. vi. 12, 
Christians have to endure a conflict more difficult than 
against flesh and blood, mpds tas apyds, mpos tas é£oucias, 
pos TOUS KOO MOKpaTopas TOU OKOTOUS TOUTOU, T pos Ta 
TVEVLATLKA THS Tovnpias év Tois émoupaviows. And from 
Eph. ui. 2 we learn that Christ is not their actual governor, 
but the dpywv ths éEovcias Tod dépos is Satan, and therefore 
the exalted and triumphant Christ must finally destroy. them 
as enemies (1 Cor. xv. 24, 25). The first ray of light in 
this darkness is given in 1 Cor. xv. 26, according to which 
even death, the last enemy, belongs to these apyats that are 
to be put down. We call to mind that in its more developed 
doctrine of angels, Judaism represented death as an angel—a 
destroying angel (cf. 2 Kings xix. 35); that it supposed 
every heathen nation to have its angel or genius (Dan. x. 13, 
20; Sir. xvii. 14), in the same way as the Apocalypse sup- 
poses each of the seven Churches to have a peculiar genius; 
that, in particular, powers and ordinances of nature were 
personified as angels, or angels were thought of as their 
directors and rulers (cf. Heb. i. 7; Rev. vii. 1, xvi. 5). The 
apostle, with his peculiar speculation, put life into these 
notions in which he had been educated. The dpyad, é£ovciau, 
Suvawets are in his imagination personifications of created 
powers, they are the cosmic orders or powers on which the 
worlds of nature and history depend, and by which they are 
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sustained. They are found in God’s idea of the world as 
moments, means, or possibilities, and so they are said to be 
ereated in the Firstborn (Col. i. 16). But they do not 
represent either the aim of the world or its principle. The 
bearer of the idea of the world, the wpwzoroxos, stands far 
above them, and is their rightful head (Eph. i. 21; Col. ii. 
10). But the course of the world has not continued to be 
normal. Evil powers have arisen, sin and death. The 
powers of nature have set themselves up as gods. The 
presiding spirits of the nations, instead of subordinating 
themselves to the higher and uniform idea given in the 
prototype of humanity, have made themselves their own end, 
and thus they have divided the one humanity into sections, 
hating and fighting one another. Then there appears in the 
world the highest idea of God realised in a human life in 
Christ. He reconciles the national ideals that are at vari- 
ance with each other by setting up one people of God com- 
posed of Jews and Greeks, Greeks and barbarians (Eph. ii. 
14-17, iii, 10). He divests the deified powers of nature of 
their usurped majesty, and leads them in His triumph by 
vindicating the alone true Deity of His Father (Col. 11. 15). 
He overcomes sin and death by His dying and rising again. 
But He does all this at first only virtually. The power and 
possibility of doing so exist in Him, and are introduced to 
the world by Him. In the actual world finite powers which 
have fallen into a state of indifference and opposition to God 
continue to exist and rage far and near. The Christian com- 
munity has a far harder conflict to endure with the powers 
of heathendom, the national ideals and the spirit of the age 
which are still powerful, than if it had to fight with flesh and 
blood, with a human belligerent power. ‘The spirit of selfish- 
ness and of worldly pleasure still rules as a “god of this 
world,” and Death still exercises his fearful power over all, 
even over believers. The task, therefore, of the exalted Christ 
is to put every principality, dominion, and power beneath 
His feet, to destroy death as the last enemy, and thus secure 


1 This isa view which the apostle loves to dwell upon, especially in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is very specially devoted to the 
exhibition of Christianity as the higher element of unity between Jews 
and Gentiles in the Churches composed of both. 
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victory for God, who is all in all, to bring in the complete 
dominion of God alone (1 Cor. xv. 21-28). That is the 
profoundly spiritual interpretation which the apostle gives to 
the Jewish conception of angels. It takes up this conception 
into a magnificent philosophy of the world, and does not 
finally leave us in uncertainty about the conjectured person- 
ality of the angels. This personality is throughout only a 
form of presentation such as the poetic thought of the Bible 
could not help giving to real powers, but the inference from 
which it does not draw. Even the apostle may have shared 
this notion, though he uses expressions which are far from 
personal, apyat, é£ovclat, x.7.X. But he has nowhere treated 
the angels as ends to God, which is the decisive mark of 
personality, as beings in whose moral development the per- 
sonal and eternal God wished to reveal Himself. He 
nowhere speaks of an eternal salvation or condemnation of 
the angels; but simply of a being put down or destroyed, 
such as might be affirmed of impersonal powers and laws; 
and how, in particular, could he seriously regard death as a 
pérsonality ? 


§ 7. THe ORIGIN oF Mora Evin 


This Pauline conception of finite created powers, which 
rule the visible world till they are done away with at last in 
the victorious divine idea, is very significant of his whole view 
of the course of the world, however fantastic and obscure it 
may be tous. The apostle does not, as some have thought- 
lessly done, conceive the original world as already perfect, 
answering completely to the divine idea; but as he every- 
where views the world as in the highest sense historical, he 
distinguishes also between its original capacity and its ideal 
perfection. The creation did not proceed from God’s hand 
as in any sense complete, but as a growing thing. God 
created the world for growth which is to be guided by Him, 
but which, proceeds of itself, and whose goal must, of course, 
lie higher than its starting-point. In other words, when the 
apostle says, €€ adtod cal Sv avtod Kai eis abTov Ta TavtTa 
(Rom. xi. 36), he thinks not of an earthly return of individual 
existences into the universal, and the loss of their separate 
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being, but the completion of a process of development founded 
and guided by God to the goal of a perfect conformity to and 
communion with Himself. This process of development is 
possible only by the creation of the dpyal, éEovatar, Suvdpes 
as a kind of divine lieutenancy; that cuarantees from the 
beginning a certain separateness of life to the world, a com- 
parative independence with regard to God, which does not 
exclude His guiding influence, but which does exclude the 
possibility of regarding everything that appears in it as 
directly divine, and of tracing back the substance of every- 
thing that happens in it to His will. God, according to Paul, 
leaves the world He created in a state of independence and 
freedom. And in that freedom is involved, as a matter of 
course, the possibility of a fall into the undivine, the 
possibility of evil. Now, as Paul in the majority of the 
above passages conceives the apyat, éEovoia, Svvapecs in this 
way, they contain not merely the possibility, but the full 
reality of evil in themselves. They are at variance with one 
another. ‘They are in revolt against their rightful Head, and 
- exercise illegal power, so that Christ has to divest them of 
that power and lead them captive in triumph. They have 
death, the shadow of sin, in their midst. How has this revolt 
come into the creation of God? How did the apostle, start- 
ing from the idea of creation, conceive the origin of evil ? 
This question can be answered only tentatively and by a sort of 
guessing, so fragmentary and enigmatic are his declarations on 
the point. Let us fix our attention, first, on his conception of 
Satan, which, like all New Testament writers, he has taken 
over from the Old Testament and Judaism. He calls Satan 
(Eph. ii. 2) the dpyev ris eEovcias tod aépos, the prince or 
governor of that spirit world which he thought of in the 
atmosphere encircling the earth, and he makes him carry on the 
natural government of the world from thence. Satan thus 
appears likewise to belong to those degenerate apyai wai ¢Eouctar 
which are described in vi. 12 as the mvevpatiKa THs Tovnpias : 
only he takes the highest, or more correctly the lowest, but 
the mightiest place amongst them. Beyond this we see that 
Paul, like Jesus before him, thinks of Satan as the undivided 
principle of physical and moral evil. On the one hand, an evil- 
doer is delivered to him e/s d\eOpov capxos (1 Cor. v. 5), to 
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smite him like Job with bodily sickness, and it was an dyyeXos 
catava who tortured the apostle with bodily suffering (2 Cor. 
xii. 7). On-the other hand, he is the seducer who draws a 
man away from faith and seeks to plunge him in despair 
(2 Cor. ii. 7,11). He is therefore, as it were, the unity of sin 
and death, their common ap@7—or, as we should say, perhaps, 
after our investigation about the odp&, he is the fleshly 
principle, the principle of selfishness, and as such he exists 
already as an ungodly principle in the very essence of the 
creature. But the apostle has not followed up the mystery 
of the origin of evil in the form of this mythological con- 
ception of Satan. The idea of Satan plays no prominent role 
in his thought. He has left it entirely out of account, 
especially and very notably where he treats of the origin of 
sin and death. These he simply mentions, and the latter of 
them (1 Cor. xv. 24, 25), and without doubt the former also, 
the ruler of the world (Rom. v. 21), he has placed among the 
apxai and €£ovclas. Is it too bold a conjecture to suppose 
that among these created dpyai and é£ovclas he thought also 
of potentialities in contrast to actualities, possibilities estab- 
lished by God without their being under necessity of coming 
to reality? We get the idea, not from the ambieuity of the 
concepts efoveia, Suvduis, but from Rom. v. 12: 7 auapria 
els Tov Koopov eiohAOev Kal Sid THs apaptias o Oavatos. 
From what other quarter can sin and death have entered into 
the world than from the kingdom of possibility in which they 
were resting? Just as it is said of sin in the life of the 
individual (Rom. vii. 9), so in the life of the world they were 
lifeless, vexpat, established by God as mere possibilities, as 
powers not actually existing until the fatal act of Adam’s will 
ealled them into reality. Only in this way can we understand 
why the apostle does not place Satan but Adam, as he con- 
ceives him, in the foreground of his thought. The decision of 
the future of the world’s history proceeds, not from the apyaé 
and efoveiar whose impersonal nature is clearly seen at this 
point, but from man, the personal being endowed with free- 
dom. He, placed midway between God and nature, and 
related to both, meant to know and to obey God, yet having 
power to take another course and invited by the world of 
sense to try and find in it the source of his true life, holds in 
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his own hands the balance of destiny. He lets the scale dip on 
the wrong side, and dark powers, which should have remained 
bound, are unfettered and enter into the real world out of the 
kingdom of possibility in order to make themselves its masters, 
The godless principle, the principle of natural selfishness, be- 
comes the prince, nay, the god of this world (2 Cor. iv. 4). 


§ 8. THE ORIGIN oF PuysicaL Evin 


It need not surprise us that Paul makes the effects of 
this portentous fact of the passage of moral evil from the 
kingdom of the possible into the actual world, which he pre- 
supposes in the primitive history, extend not merely to 
humanity, but to the whole creation under man. For the 
latter, to which man on his bodily side belongs, exists from 
the first for his sake, and is from the first the serviceable 
companion of his way. A mysterious fragment of our 
apostle’s speculative theory of the world (for it is expressed 
in his Epistles only in fragmentary hints) enables us to guess 
how, from this point of view, he conceived the origin of 
physical evil. We refer to the remarkable passage Rom. viii. 
19—22, about the sighing of the creature: 7 yap atroxapadokia 
THS KTicEws THY aTOKaAIpLW THY vidv Tod Beod areKdéxeTaL’ 
Th yap pataloTnte » KTlow vTeTayn, ovY Exodoa, adra Sia 
Tov UTotakavtTa, em édtridu' SLoTs Kal avTH H KTIoLs edAEevOEpw- 
Oncoeta amo THS Sovreias THs POopads eis THY édevOepiav 
ths do&ns TaV Téxvov TOD Beod. Oldapev yap, OTL Taca 7 
Ktiols avaoTtevales Kal cvvmdiver apxs tov viv. That the 
unconscious creation, the world of nature below humanity, 
is here meant by the mwaea xriows which sighs and longs, is 
clear from the complete distinction which exists even at the 
end (ver. 23) between the «r/o and the viol Geod, the chil- 
dren of men arriving at the perfection of salvation. The 
apostle sees this world of nature in a condition which 
neither is the original nor shall be the final one; it is under 
a curse imposed on it at a definite point of time (imeraryn), 
which is, however, against its native tendency, and is there- 
fore borne by it unwillingly (odx éxodca, ver. 20), and with 
sighing. This curse is the watasdrns, the vanity and nullity, 
or the Sovre‘a THs POopas, the being subject to corruption ; it 
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is the dominion of death in nature. The apostle did not 
imagine the original state of nature as without growth or 
decay, but he probably conceived it just as he conceived the 
capacity and destiny of man, as intended for growth in order 
to attain at last to ideal and immortal forms. But now it 
is doomed to a cheerless round of eternal growth and decay 
that is ever aimlessly repeated, to a parasorys in the most 
proper sense. In the deep, low plaint that on that account 
runs through it, and breaks from the heart of humanity 
living in closest connection with nature, the apostle found 
a poetic expression for the manifold appearances of the im- 
perfect, contradictory, and corruptible in nature, in a word, 
for natural evil. If we now inquire as to the sources to 
which he traces back this sad condition of the life of nature, 
we find it in the connection which he supposes between the 
future deliverance of nature and the redemption of the 
bodies of the sons of God. As the completed redemption of 
man is to be the signal for the deliverance of nature, so un- 
doubtedly the apostle regards the beginning of man’s error, 
the fall, as the signal for the dovrela ths POopds of nature. 
Whether the ova tov vrotdEavra in ver. 20 refers to Adam 
or to God, the apostle undoubtedly regarded the moment 
in which man by his sin called down death upon hiniself 
and his race, as that in which the principle of death obtained 
a power in the whole life of nature which it did not possess 
before! It is true that the primitive act of the human race 
which is assumed by the apostle, the false step of Adam, is 
not made more conceivable in its universal effects by the 
fact that it convulsed and threw into disorder the life of 
nature outside man; and we occupy very much the same 
position towards this view of the origin of physical evil, 
which we may call mythical, as towards the corresponding 
view of the origin of sin, But it must ever be regarded 
as the kernel of the apostle’s thought, that the present con- 
dition of nature, torn by inner contradiction and war, and 
felt by man as a source of manifold misery, does not in any- 


1 Jt is certainly God to whom the vxeréyn in Rom. viii. 20 finally 
points back ; but the expression d:@ tév trorezevre is, in reference to 


God, so singular, that one is forced to apply the idea to Adam, Spoken 
of God, it must have read diet rod drorazavros, 
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way correspond with the original divine idea; but it is in 
thorough correspondence with the sinful condition of man, 
which is wholly contrary to God’s idea of man; and the same 
gracious divine government of the world which aims at the 
moral redemption of humanity will also issue in a glorifying 
of nature, a deliverance of the whole creation from the curse 
of evil. 


§ 9. Is THE WORLD GOVERNED BY DETERMINISM OR 
FREEDOM ? 


In all the world-wide disorders produced by Adam’s 
abuse of freedom, the apostle regards one thing as certain: it 
has not changed the eternal purpose of God’s love to fashion 
the world for His kingdom, and to make man share in this 
its glory (1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph.i4f). But if that is so, the 
question presses all the more, whether this purpose is carried 
through without regard to what appears to us as human 
freedom ; has the apostle regarded freedom as a mere appear- 
ance, and subscribed to a deterministic view of the world ? 
That, of course, is inconceivable with regard to the disobe- 
dience and transgression of Adam. The apostle, in that case, 
would not only have played falsely with the words, he must 
have traced back to God Himself the contradictions to the 
divine idea which he traces back to Adam’s deed, viz. sin and 
death. He must have credited God with the principle which, 
in Rom. iii. 8, he rejects for man as one worthy of condemna- 
tion : “Let us do evil, that good may come.” But after the 
full moral freedom of man, the freedom to do good, was lost 
through the error of Adam, can we suppose that the apostle 
regarded what still remained as a mere appearance, a mere 
form of human feeling and action, and that he ascribed to 
God an irresistible influence with regard to man’s salvation ? 
Tt is well known how the doctrine of an absolute foreordina- 
tion of some to salvation, and a leaving of others to inevitable 
destruction, has been found in Paul’s words by great divines ; 
and now, when we are considering the apostle’s idea of the 
divine government of the world, we must examine this exposi- 
tion. Does not the apostle speak of an election of believers 
to eternal salvation before the world was? Does he not, 
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often enough, in the strongest way (in Rom. viii. 28-39), 
express an assurance of the salvation of believers which com- 
pletely excludes the possibility of failing, through any abuse 
of freedom, to reach the goal? Does he not, in the ninth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, declare of the children 
of Rebecca, that one of them was loved by God and the other 
hated (neglected), before they were born, or had done anything 
of good or evil; and does he not directly apply that to the 
believing and unbelieving among his contemporaries, using 
the image of the potter, who prepares one vessel to honour 
and another to dishonour, whilst the clay has no power to 
remonstrate with him on the matter? Strong as the deter- 
ministic appearance of such passages is, it 1s still a deceitful 
appearance. To begin with the idea of the ékdéyec@ar: who 
bids us, when Paul speaks of the elect, of an election of God 
and of His grace, immediately add in thought before the 
foundation of the world, so as to exclude all regard for the 
inner free development of those to be chosen? The idea of 
election naturally presupposes a multitude from whom the 
choice is made, and therefore it best suits a historical act of 
God in which He must have His reasons for choosing this or 
that one for His kingdom; reasons which must be sought in 
the inner nature of those concerned. And in this sense; as a 
historical act of God, which is an act of grace, and yet takes 
regard of man’s fitness for being God’s instrument, the Old 
Testament idea of election is adopted in the New Testament. 
When it is there said that “God chose Abraham or the people 
of Israel,” it does not mean before the creation of the world, 
but from the multitude of men and nations already existing ; 
and no one can assert that that took place without regard | 
to their inner nature. And it is not otherwise when Paul 
declares to the Corinthian Christians, “Ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, have been called in Corinth: 
but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are mighty” (1 Cor. 
i. 26, 27). The apostle does not speak there of an act of 
God before the world was, but of an act of God in the effect 
of the gospel in Corinth; He chose principally the poor and 
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lowly, in order to draw them to Himself, since they were 
without doubt most ready to receive the gospel there. The 
discussion of the celebrated section, Rom. ix.—xi., will show 
that the idea of the éxdoy7? there is the same, that these 
chapters describe an inner act of God’s will, which directly 
precedes that of the outward xdfjows, so that the two words 
can be used interchangeably, just as in 1 Cor. i. 26,27. The 
apostle speaks of an election before the foundation of the 
world only once, Eph. i. 4; and this passage, in its strict 
meaning, as é«éyecGax always presupposes a larger number 
out of which the election is made, and where other members 
remain unchosen, would certainly suggest predestination if 
the word had been selected for the sake of believers. But it 
is unquestionably chosen on account of Christ, who is the vids 
Oeod éxdedeypévos (Luke ix. 35, xxiii. 35), who was chosen 
by God before the foundation of the world, out of the whole 
number of the future children of men, as the anticipated 
Redeemer. By describing us as chosen in Him the apostle 
has applied to us the word which is properly true only of 
Him, to express the thought that we are included in the 
divine thoughts of love which are realised in Him. It is 
the same with the concepts mpoywooKxew and mpoopifew 
in Rom. viii. 29 (cf. Rom. xi. 2; Eph.i. 5,11). We must 
not interpret mpoywéoxew here simply as foreknowledge, but 
must take into consideration the biblical meaning of ywooxeu 
elsewhere (cf., for example, 1 Cor. vii. 3), which goes far 
beyond ¢dévar. We must undoubtedly think of a loving 
foreknowledge in the case of those ods mpoéyvw, an election 
to fellowship in advance; but this very idea presupposes an 
estimate of the nature of those who have been chosen. But 
the mpo- in mpoéyva, as well as in mpowpicev which follows 
it, does not refer back to eternity; as mpoéyyw in Rom. x1. 2 
goes back only to the previous history of the people of Israel 
in Abraham (cf. ver. 28), so those two acts of God in vill. 29 
are merely characterised by the mpo as the kadetv which 
precedes the effectual act of God on the believer. Finally, as 
to Rom. ix., modern readers have been forced more and more 
to recognise that there is no mention at all of an eternal 
foreordination to salvation or destruction in this main proof 
passage for the Augustinian and Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
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destination, but simply of a historical choice of men who are 
to uphold the cause of the divine kingdom in the world, and 
of a corresponding non-election, and even a temporary infatua- 
tion against the gospel4 The famous image of the potter 
and his vessels is not suited to a foreordination from eternity, 
as it does not represent a creation out of nothing, but a 
formation out of material already existing. It is a picture 
of the conduct of God in governing the world when, out of 
the existing material of human nature, He fashions His 
historical instruments in accordance with His will, a Moses to 
be the instrument of the revelation of His grace to Israel, a 
Pharaoh to illustrate His judicial might. The whole discus- 
sion, however, in Rom. ix.—xi. is occasioned, not by a dogmatic, 
but by a historical question, viz. How are we to think that 
Israel, God’s chosen people in the Old Testament, should 
now, in the beginning of the New Testament period, remain 
strangers to the gospel, while the heathen world accept it ? 
To this the apostle answers first: in the history of His king- 
dom God has always so acted; according to His own will He 
marks out one to be a bearer of His revelation, while He 
rejects another who seems to have equal or higher claims to 
it; He chooses Isaac and rejects Ishmael ; He chooses Jacob 
and rejects Esau. And if at present He is making the 
heathen the supporters of the cause of His kingdom, and on 
the other hand is hardening the Jews, He is acting with the 
same right of free choice of grace which in the days of Moses 
led Him to choose Israel and harden the Egypt of Pharaoh. 
But this hardening, this fatal prejudice against the gospel, 
which in point of fact held the minds of the mass of the Jews 
in the apostolic age, is not a foreordination to eternal con- 
demnation, it is merely a historical destiny, as is explained 
by the apostle in the eleventh chapter, where he teaches that 
God has not made the Jews to stumble that they should fall, 
but that salvation should come to the Gentiles, whose fulness 
will bring about the hour of Israel’s grace, and all Israel will 
be saved (Rom. xi. 11-31; cf. 2 Cor. iii, 14-16). Conse- 
quently, if, in the whole section, the apostle had wished to 
teach an irresistible predestination, it would not have been 


1 Cf. for this and for what follows my treatise, Die paulinische Theo. 
dicee, 1868. 
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a foreordination of some to salvation and of some to con- 
demnation, but a foreordination of all men to blessedness ; 
for how does he close his discussion ? cuvékrecev yap 6 Oeds 
Tovs mavtas eis avre(Ocvav, a Tos Tavtas éderoy (xi. 32). 
But we have the clearest evidence in Rom. ix.—xi. itself that 
he did not exclude, but include, human freedom in his state- 
ment of God’s methods in governing the world, as He works 
for the realising of His salvation. First, we have in the 
ninth chapter the ideas of the divine wrath and the divine 
long-suffering. But how could God be angry with an unbelief 
or hardness of heart which He Himself had ordained for men, 
and for what would His long-suffering wait if He Himself had 
made it impossible for the man to be converted? And the 
study of ix. 30 to x. 21 shows that what the apostle has 
treated as a divine hardening, is on another side, just as in 
the case of Pharaoh in the Old Testament, seen to be Israel’s 
self-hardening. When he shows how easy it is for man to 
be saved in the New Testament, but how, in spite of that, 
Israel obstinately persists in the impracticable way of self- 
righteousness ; how the gospel has done everything to reach 
all, but in Israel’s case it meets with nothing but obstinacy, 
what does he wish to prove, except that the guilt of Israel’s 
blindness lies in her own will? Finally, in the eleventh 
chapter, when he warns believing Gentiles against losing their 
salvation again through unbelief, and keeps salvation open to 
the Jews who do not continue in unbelief (xi. 19-24), 
could he more clearly refute the illusion that he was teaching 
an irresistible grace and an invincible hardening? In addi- 
tion to all that, however, we have the most positive testimony 
that the apostle sincerely presupposed a real moral freedom 
in the sinful world. All his exhortations to conversion and 
holy conduct would have no meaning if man, with all the 
helps of divine grace, did not need to “work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling” (Phil. ii, 12). Most 
instructive on this point is the passage Rom. ii. 4, 5, which 
of itself is sufficient to exclude the notion of predestination in 
the case of the apostle. If “God’s goodness, patience, and 
long-suffering lead (dyer) men to repentance, but man in his 
impenitence can treasure up for himself wrath against the 
day of wrath and righteous judgment of God,” then it is 
BEYSCHLAG.—I. 8 
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unmistakabie that, according to Paul, there is no irresistible 
erace, but.a human freedom which of itself can frustrate the 
gracious intention and operation of God. Moreover, how 
should God, to secure the realisation of His thoughts of love, 
require all those indirect means which the apostle describes 
in Rom. xi.? Nay, why did He delay the appearance of His 
salvation to the last times, instead of making it immediately 
follow the false step of Adam, if He had not placed the world 
in a condition of freedom which He regards as inviolable even 
in its abuse, and out of which there could come, only after 
thousands of years, such a susceptibility as was required for 
the voluntary-reception of His salvation ? 


§ 10. THE RELATION BETWEEN FREEDOM AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD 


But this fact does not solve the riddle of freedom and the 
government of the world. How do the two harmonise with one 
another in the mind of the apostle? How can he, if he recognises 
a reality in human freedom, speak so frequently of God’s govern- 
ment as if the course of the history of salvation in humanity 
or in the individual depended on Godalone? In the €& avrod 
Kal Ov avtov Kal eis avTov Ta Tavta, the second and third 
member are worded as absolutely as the first. According to 
Eph. i. 11, God is 0 1a ravta évepyd Kata tHv Bovdny Tod 
Oedjpatos adtod. The nations and times are shut up by God 
to disobedience, that He may have mercy on all (Rom. xi. 32). 
The faith of man is ascribed to the divine call (Rom. viii. 28, 
ix. 24), and the preservation and perfection of believers to 
the faithfulness of God (1 Cor. i. 8, 9; 1 Thess. v. 23). 
Shall we say that that is one side of the theory which is only 
half true, beside which stands the other, likewise half a truth, 
which places everything in the self-determination of man ? 
But in Paul’s case the latter view appears with almost equal 
emphasis. Shall we fall back on the favourite expedient of 
perplexed expositors, that the idea of the divine government 
of the world and that of human self-determination form an 
antinomy which no human thought can explain? But the 
man who wrote Phil. ii. 12, “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling: for it is God who worketh in you 
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both to will and to do of His good pleasure,” cannot possibly 
have regarded the two statements which he connected with 
“for” as incapable of being thought together. When in 
Rom. xi. 23 he places a duvards yap éotw 6 Oeds radu 
eyKevTpicat avtovs beside the édv pun éripelvoow TH amoTla, 
he cannot have meant, if of themselves they become believers, 
God is able to incorporate them in His kingdom, for that 
would be a meaningless and self-evident idea. It can only 
mean, “for God is able to bring them to believe”; and yet 
the édv pr) éripelvwow tH arictia undeniably presupposes a 
free self-determination in man, as is proved by the former 
warning to the Gentiles not to throw away the grace of God 
through unbelief. According to this, the apostle thought of 
the divine action and the human self-determination as com- 
patible; but he imputed to God in contrast with man a 
spiritual as well as moral ascendency, in which he was un- 
questionably right. And there is no reason why he should 
consider the moral self-determination of man and his guidance 
by God’s higher power and wisdom as incompatible with each 
other, seeing that a free guidance of men by their betters is 
no riddle at all. A good teacher rules the formation of his 
pupils’ characters in a free way, both by his interference and 
his reserve, and he sees the results of his teaching ripen 
before the pupil knows anything about it. A great king of a 
free people will observe the free constitution of his people, 
and yet he will find ways and means of making even 
rebellious subjects in the end the willing and enthusiastic 
instruments of his kingly thoughts. If that is possible to a 
human teacher or ruler, how much more so to the eternal 
Father, who has Himself created human freedom, and therefore 
must understand perfectly the way to guide it? He observes 
the free constitution He has given to the world, the moral 
nature and capacity of each of His children, because the 
moral good which He desires can only be realised in the way 
of moral freedom. Yet the whole meaning and purpose of 
His government of the world is to have His will freely done 
in His world, and so to establish His eternal kingdom in it. 
Paul does not describe the relation of God to the individual 
as if man’s sinfulness had closed his heart against God: “In 
Him we live, and move, and have our being,” he exclaims to 
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the heathen Athenians. God is like an atmosphere which 
man breathes even when he does not know it; his moral and 
religious nature is not done away by sin (Rom. i. 19, i. 15), 
and thus in a certain sense and measure he still lives in God. 
He commits evil only of his own impulse, but every move- 
ment of the good which passes through his soul is a breath of 
God’s communion. This makes the saying of Phil. 1. 13 
intelligible, “ For it is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure.” God perpetually proffers to 
His own the impulses and powers to do good, and that makes 
it a great responsibility to use them properly. Men must 
labour and work out their salvation; but they labour with 
capital which God has given them. If that is chiefly true of 
the Christian whom God prompts by the Holy Spirit to desire 
to do what is good, yet it has also a certain application to the 
heathen in whose hearts God has written His law, and whom 
He has not left without witnesses of Himself that they might 
seek and find Him (Rom. ii. 15; Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 27). If 
in such words the apostle refers to the universal benefits and 
dispensations of God in nature, we come to his idea of Divine 
Providence as the teacher of men. The finite secondary 
causes to which, according to Paul, the world is delivered, the 
apyai and é£ovciar, do not exclude the action of the first 
cause, the divine governing will. His outward circumstances, 
even the carrying out or frustration of a journey, are to the 
apostle in God’s dispensing hand (Rom. i. 10; 1 Cor. iv. 19, 
etc.) It is God “who with the temptation makes also the 
way of escape, that ye may be able to bear it” (1 Cor. x. 13). 
God therefore has in His hand both the coming of the tempta- 
tion and its issue. If all that happens is not in every sense His 
will,—for evil as such cannot be His will (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 18), 
yet—nothing happens without His will. The course of the 
world, with its thousand possibilities crossing each other, 
depending on the arrangements of nature and the wills of 
men, is so completely in His hand that He can bring 
adversity or success, and He can make all work together 
for the good of His own (Rom. viii. 28; 1 Thess. v. 17, 18). 
And therefore He is also able, as a matter of course, to work 
miracles and hear prayer without disturbing His own order of 
nature. Nor does He, in this access which He has to the 
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individual human life, disturb the natural order of history. 
He does not remove the individual from the position which 
he occupies in the world, but He guides the individual 
life, as well as the great life of humanity, according to 
inviolable laws of spiritual and moral development towards 
the height where salvation for the whole world can be pro- 
duced, which shall be also for the advantage of every 
individual. The way in which the apostle, who views all 
things as possible with God, nowhere sees in the history of 
the world an arbitrariness of God, but everywhere recognises 
the laws of a divine education of the human race, belongs to 
the grandest features of the Pauline thought. From this 
point of view he has sketched a true Christian philosophy of 
history especially in the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, 
though in the fragmentary form which the nature and design 
of such Epistles alone permitted (cf. Gal. iii. and iv. ; Rom. i. 
18 f., ii. 25, ix.—x1.). He regards the divine education of the 
sinful human race as beginning with a great dvoyi tod Oeod 
(Rom. iii. 25), which extends so far that God’s dsxatoctvy, His 
moral energy, lays itself open to misconception on that 
account; a great forbearance which again confirms the free 
nature of the history of the world. It is said (Acts xiv. 16, 
xvil. 26) that God allows the nations, for whom “He hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation,” to go their own way; He left the world to 
its own development, with large indulgence for its sin (adpeaus, 
Rom. iii. 25). This dvoyy Oeod is contrasted with a great 
ayvova on the part of man (Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 18); this 
is not a complete, but a far-reaching ignorance of God and 
His holy will, by which, on the one hand, sin is unfettered, 
whilst on the other it is excused, and is regarded as sin of 
ignorance (Rom. v. 13). The consciousness of God and the 
activity of conscience is never completely extinguished by this 
(Rom. i. 19, ii. 14), but is kept alive even by the natural 
gifts of God (food and gladness, Acts xiv. 17), as well as by 
the thought of God as Lawgiver and Judge, which is suggested 
even by the authority of magistrates (Rom. xiii. 1 f.), and thus 
the field of humanity is prepared for a higher revelation to 
come. At the same time, that divine long-suffering does not 
prevent God’s moral order from being satisfied in the course 
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of the world’s history. Within the sphere of conduct between 
relative good and evil which has remained to humanity, it has 
often been-found that “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap” (Gal. vi. 7 f.), corruption from the fostering of 
the fieshly mind, or a higher life from the fostering of the 
spiritual impulses. It is natural that in the world as it is 
the penalties exacted by its moral order are essentially those 
carried out in its history ; henee the dreadful congruity with 
which the ever deeper and more universal moral degradation 
has grown out of the religious degeneration of heathendom 
(Rom. i. 18-31): and hence also the moral necessity with 
which the infatuation of the Jewish nation against the gospel of 
grace entering into the world proceeds from its self-righteous- 
ness of works (Rom. ix. 30—x. 21). This law of the moral 
order of the world is carried out by men themselves without 
any special interposition of God, and thus it attests the co- 
operation of divine government and human freedom. The 
apostle can express by oftiwes éavtots mapédoxay TH 
doedyeia (Eph. iv. 19) that which in Rom. i. 26 he had 
described as wapédwxev avtovs eis ma0n atiypias, and the 
hardening of his Jewish contemporaries against the gospel, 
which in Rom. ix. and xi. he considers as a divine destiny, 
he characterises in chap. x. as the self-hardening of ‘Israel. 
The one is the religious, the other the moral view of the 
matter; but both sides are one. The immanent moral law 
of history is God’s law, which men carry out of themselves. 
But even creative interpositions of God are not wanting in the 
history of the world, though without any violence being done 
to its natural course. God, as the Parable of the Potter and 
the Clay (Rom. ix. 20 f.) represents, is the great Artist who 
out of the existing material of human nature at all times 
fashions His “vessels,” His historical instruments, one as a 
vessel of His penal judgment, and another as an organ of His 
mercy (vv. 22, 23). God’s creative co-operation gives his 
peculiar talent and therewith his historical vocation to every 
child of man that comes into the world, and thus the great 
Governor of the world, wherever His purpose requires it, can 
find in mighty personalities the levers of the world’s history. 
But in relation to the great whole of humanity God limits 
Himself for thousands of years to this general mode of 
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acting, and at the same time He quietly prepares for a world- 
wide act. of revelation by giving a series of preparatory and 
progressive revelations within a narrow circle. He first takes 
under His special care and discipline Abraham, and from Him 
a family, then a nation proceeding from that family, and so 
He prepares in the midst of humanity and history the place 
for the world’s salvation (Rom. iii. 1, 2). That is His pur- 
pose according to election («kat éxAoynv mpobects) of which 
Rom. ix. 11 speaks: it is ever a choice of one in preference to 
another to be a bearer of the promise; the other is not 
eternally cast away, but one is chosen to become an organ of 
God for an ever wider circle, the patriarchs for a whole 
nation, and this nation for all the nations of the earth. And 
in pursuance of this purpose, according to election, the divine 
providence celebrates its triumph in this, that even its judg- 
ments, called down by guilt, enter into the service of its grace 
and mercy. The hardening of Israel, as the apostle points out 
in Rom. ix. 23 f.,, xi. 11, 25, drives the gospel out into the 
Gentile world, and in this Gentile world again it is to win 
shape and power, and so to draw Israel that has remained 
behind. What God seeks by all these means in humanity is 
(and this completes the proof that He governs the world 
in consistency with human freedom) a general susceptibility 
for the salvation which He has intended for humanity as a 
whole, and for all the members of it in their relation to each 
other. The best and highest that remains to humanity, after 
having lost the capacity to make itself good by its own efforts, 
is the full perception of how evil it is, and the longing to be 
redeemed from the fetters of sin (Rom. vii. 24). But this 
knowledge and longing do not at first exist in sinful humanity, 
they are the final and mature product of all its growth before 
Christ comes. Neither the humanity of the times of Abraham 
nor of Moses could feel as Paul did in Rom. vii. 24: “O, 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” That could only be felt in the fulness of the 
times. Why? Because the point was only then reached in 
which sin was judged in the conscience of humanity. To 
reach this highest point, however, there was needed a twofold 
progress of development and completion of sin, an extensive 
and an intensive one. The first, the development of sin 
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until it is resistless, omnipotent, driving to despair, is con- 
summated in heathendom. The second, the development of 
sin as conscious guilt, as infinite sin against the love of 
God which was manifested and rewarded with murderous 
hatred, is consummated in the people of the law, in Judaism. 
To both processes of development the apostle has devoted 
special consideration. 


§ 11. HEATHENDOM 


The apostle discussed the genesis of heathenism only 
incidentally (Rom. i. 18 f.), and, as may be easily conceived, 
without any studies in the history of religion. He was led 
to consider it by the hopeless moral corruption of the Grzco- 
Roman world, the dreadful godlessness which confronted him 
as the other side of the highest worldly culture in the moral 
condition of Ephesus and Corinth. It is significant of the 
free, natural character of his thought, which everywhere avoids 
excessive speculation, that he does not, as we might have 
expected, bring heathenism into connection with the Fall. A 
wide space seems to separate the two in his feeling. In his 
thoughts about heathenism we are carried back to a compara- 
tively innocent infancy of humanity which, ignorant -of the 
subsequent moral corruptions, began its education under the 
influence of the great creative works of God. God was not 
foreign and unknown to this race. His yvworov, that which 
(naturally) may be known of Him, viz. His eternal power and 
Godhead, had been set forth to them. For who could rationally 
contemplate the works of creation (cf. the voodmeva in ver. 20) 
without being led to a Thinker and Master of these?) “But 
—continues the apostle—although they knew God, they 
glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imagination, and their foolish hearts were 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things.” The elementary know- 
ledge of God which the men of the primitive period possessed 
should therefore have been religiously confirmed and cherished, 
and it would have undoubtedly grown and strengthened. 
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But at this parting of the ways, again, man followed the 
sensuous instead of the supersensuous attraction. They 
became vain in their imaginations; that is, instead of giving 
themselves up in thanks and praise to God, they gave them- 
selves up to the charm and magic of created things, the glory 
of nature, and so they lost their original knowledge of God. 
They went so far as to exchange God for the images of the 
perishing creature, to worship Him in the image of man like 
the Greeks and Romans, or even in the form of beasts like 
the old Egyptians and like some of the Romans in the 
Syncretist period of the Empire. Thus, and not according to 
the Jewish fable of a deception by demons, did Paul explain 
the origin of idolatry. It is a wilful conceit of our exegesis 
which regards 1 Cor. x. 20, 21 as a declaration that the gods 
of the Gentiles are demons, forgetting that in the same 
context the apostle repeatedly, and even directly before 
ver. 19, declares the idols to be nothing. The dacuoma in 
1 Cor. x., just as in Acts xvii. 18, signify the heathen gods 
at whose table one should no longer sit as a guest, and of 
whose libations one should no longer drink, after having 
become a guest at the table of the Lord, and a partaker of His 
cup.t In describing the fall of man from the living God to 
the worship of the creature, Paul seeks to leave those without 
excuse who in their unrighteousness hold back the truth of 
God, which was thrust upon them from all sides of creation 
(Rom. i. 18); but he must not be understood as meaning that 
every individual is without excuse whom he knows to be 
involuntarily and almost unconsciously led and drawn to dumb 
idols (1 Cor. xii. 2). He is thinking of the common guilt of 
pre-Christian humanity, and he speaks, as he frequently does, 
in the relative sense, without excluding the equally relative 
point of view of the excusing dyvora (Acts xvii. 30; Eph. 
iv. 18). What he has in view, however, is the connection 
between the primeval religious errors of humanity and its 
present hopeless moral condition, a connection which he 
considers as a revelation in history of the wrath of God (Rom. 


1 The apostle’s argument amounts merely to the incompatibility of the 
Christian profession with taking part in heathen sacrificial meals, which 
was an act of heathen worship. Moreover, he never calls the rvevgecrina 
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i. 18). After that examination of the origin of idolatry, he 
continues, “therefore God gave them up to shameful lusts,” 
and then he gives a terrible picture of the unnatural lusts 
and the dissolution of all natural and moral bonds which were 
patent in his day, as the final and hopeless result of the 
development of heathen culture. God gave them up, he says, 
where he might as well have said they yielded themselves ;— 
for God’s moral order of the world involves that impiety 
begets immorality, and that man, in falling away from the 
living God, loses his moral restraint and sinks into the service 
of sensual lusts and selfish passions, and these in accordance 
with the same penal law run out into unnatural practices that 
are shameful even to the natural man.- The apostle therefore 
sees in the moral dissolution of the heathen world of his time 
the punishment of God on those who stifled their better 
religious knowledge. And yet, even in this fearful judgment, 
he sees an element of correction unto righteousness, inasmuch 
as sin in this way must exhaust itself, and must produce in 
the heathen world the universal feeling of being lost, which 
did actually drive it, in these last days, to the grace of God in 
Christ (cf. Rom. i, 18 with vv. 16, 17 and ix. 30; Eph. 
ii. 12). That is the picture of the night of heathendom as it 
confronts the apostle, which shows its need of deliverance 
through the rising of the sun of the gospel; at times also he 
definitely recognises the stars which shine through that 
night. He can, as mentioned above, reproach the vices of 
Israel by contrasting them with the several appearances of 
virtue among the heathen (Rom. ii. 26, 27). He has an open 
eye for the great supporter of the moral idea in the heathen 
world, the State; all authorities are to him ordained of God 
for the terror of evil-doers, and the reward of those that do 
well (Rom. xiii. 1 f.), and thus they are a power of moral 
preservation, a strong barrier opposed to the overflowing evil 
(cf. 2 Thess. ii. 6, 70 xatéyov), which makes a spiritual and 
moral development of humanity possible. He does not deny 
a certain propedeutic value even to the heathen religion, low as 
it stands in his esteem. In the enigmatic idea of the orovyeta 
tov xocpou (Gal. iv. 3,9; Col. ii, 8, 20) he seems to have 
embraced, in one conception, the heathen ceremonial with that 
of Israel, so like it in point of form, and estimated it as the 
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religious A BC of humanity. Though in Gal. iii. 9 he calls 
these elements of religion weak and beggarly, yet they appear 
to him as first exercises in the fear of God, in which deeper 
presentiments might arise, such as he saw in that altar 
inscription at Athens, “To the unknown God,” which he 
treats, in Acts xvii, 23, as a heathen prediction. In like 
manner the apostle (1 Cor. i. 21) estimates Greek philosophy 
as an attempt by wisdom to know God in His wisdom, that 
is, to enter into the great creative thoughts of God. And 
though he must regard this attempt as on the whole vain, yet 
he does not fail to appreciate the anticipations of truth in the 
Greek thinkers and poets, such as, “We are His offspring,” 
which he quotes in his sermon at Athens (Acts xvii. 28). 
According to all this the history of heathendom is to him 
mainly a negative preparation for salvation. God has allowed 
the Gentiles to go their own way in order that thus they 
might be led into a pathless wilderness, and so become willing 
to be led by His delivering hand. But he also found traces 
of a positive preparation for Christianity. 


§ 12. THe REVELATION AND PROMISE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


But there is a history of revelation in the Old Testament, 
a continuous, progressive, and positive preparatory history of 
salvation. If the apostle loves to divide the men of his 
time into Jews and Greeks (eg. 1 Cor. i. 22), he does so in 
view of the actual result of ancient civilisation. Secular 
culture reached its highest point in Greece, and from Greece 
it conquered and embraced the whole of humanity. In 
contrast with it stood Judaism alone as the champion of 
the only religion that breaks the spell of the apotheosis 
of nature, the religion not of fancy but of revelation. 
That in the eyes of the apostle is the historical glory of 
his people that cannot be lost, and of which he, though a 
Christian, does not cease to be humbly proud (Rom. ix. 1-6; 
Gal. ii. 15; Phil. iii, 5); Ore émeotevOnoay ta oyia Tov 
Gcod (Rom. iii. 1-3). But the divine words of revelation, 
which were entrusted to the Jews, are partly gracious 
promises, partly religious and moral commandments—they 
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are law and promise. While the apostle prizes these 
heritages along with his people, he separates from them 
in the estimate he forms of them. To the Jewish people 
the law was the main fact in their religion; it was the 
fundamental, and, in their relation to God, it was the 
standard and sufficient thing. The promise was simply 
the reward attached to the keeping of the commandments. 
On the other hand, to the apostle, as is specially manifest 
from the third chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the promise is the essential and fundamental element of 
the old covenant to which the law is subordinate; and 
this is so because the promise is the gospel before the 
gospel, it requires of man not doing and performing, but 
simple acceptance or faith (cf. Rom. iii. 27). Here we 
have a profound difference between his idea and that of the 
Jews, and the true piety is restored in presence of the old 
and degenerate. The prevailing Pharisaic tendency in the 
Judaism of the time had made the religion of the old 
covenant a eudemonistic moralism, a religion of human 
performance and merit, and of divine command and reward. 
To this religion of institutions and good works, whose 
superficiality and falsity Paul had already as a Pharisee 
experienced, he now, as a Christian, opposed the genuine 
religious feeling in which a man desires to be nothing in 
the presence of God, but everything in and through God 
(1 Cor. i, 29). To him piety is essentially the feeling 
and consciousness that we neither can nor wish to gain 
anything from God by our merit, but, with humble gladness, 
owe everything to His grace: it is essentially faith, child- 
like, trustful surrender to an undeserved and eternal love, 
From this standpoint no figure of the Old Testament is to 
him so precious and congenial as Abraham—the first 
receiver of the promise, the unequalled hero of faith. 
The Jews loved to rely on their physical descent from him 
(Matt. iii 9; John viii. 33), but the apostle saw in him 
rather the pioneer of a religion essentially non-Jewish— 
a religion of grace and of faith going far beyond Judaism, 
and destined for all nations; Abraham was to Pauk at 
may be said, the spiritual ancestor of Christianity and of 
Christendom (Gal. iii.; Rom. iv.). Before there was an 
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Israelitish nation and commonwealth, before there was 
a Mosaic law as the foundation for that commonwealth, 
there was formed between the heart of the Father in 
heaven and a solitary human heart, which sought God 
above nature, a covenant of personal intercourse of fatherly 
disclosures and filial acts of confidence which continued 
and was developed as a sacred tradition—first in a family 
of friends of God, and then in a nation growing out of 
the family ; and that covenant was the germ of the religion 
of salvation for all the nations of the earth. That is 
the element of most certain truth in the biblical story of 
Abraham which the penetration of the apostle discovers 
(Gal. 11. 8; Rom. iv. 16). Though the idea of salvation 
to the spiritual eye of Abraham lies in the dim and distant 
future, yet it is grace which speaks to him from heaven, 
and faith in him which answers to that special historical 
revelation. There is given him in Isaac, the child of promise, 
a symbol and pledge of larger and largest blessings from 
God; and the spread of this blessing to all the nations 
of the earth is predicted, and his heroic faith in all these 
promises of God is crowned, in the memorable words: 
“ Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness” (Gen. xv. 6; Rom. iv. 3). When he 
presses these facts as anticipations of Christianity against 
Judaism with its particularism and legality, the apostle 
argues sometimes like a Rabbi, for he wished to break the 
authority of Old Testament tradition by arguments taken 
from the Old Testament itself; but in the heart of the 
matter he is right. When, in Gal. iii. 15-17, he insists 
upon the fact that no one can abrogate or add to the 
legal arrangements of another, and argues that the law, 
which was 430 years later, could not add to or take from 
anything of the promise, the juristic argument is sound in 
meaning in so far as it ascribes the law to a different 
authority from the promise (viz. to angels, ver. 19). But 
the whole is an argumentum ad hominem. In the same 
way, and in the same passage, in order to prove the validity 
of the covenant of promise up to Christ, he makes the 
onépua ’ABpadu refer to Christ, while in Rom. iv. 16 he 
applied it more correctly to believers. And in Rom. iv. 
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10 f. he lays weight upon the fact that Abraham was not 
circumcised when he received justification by faith, and 
therefore stood as yet in no closer relation to the Jew than 
to the Gentile. And finally, in Gal. iv. 21-31, he con- 
structs an allegoric interpretation of the history of Hagar 
and Sarah in order to make clear the higher right of the 
covenant of promise against the covenant of the law. Yet 
he is substantially right in this, that the religion of grace 
is in principle higher than the religion of law; that the 
Old Testament from the beginning pointed beyond itself, 
and could not find its conclusion in the law; that the 
perfect religion, for which it prepared the way, must not 
be bound to the limits of a nationality, but must be for 
humanity; finally, that a religious relation, such as that 
of Abraham to God, cannot be transmitted in a physical, 
but only in a spiritual way by means of the same religious 
conduct, and that believers therefore, and they only, are, in 
point of fact, the true children of Abraham. In all this 
he has not lost sight of the fact, and of the reason of the 
fact, that salvation was not really given to the faith of 
Abraham in order to pass immediately from him to his 
children. Abraham is a type or example of the believer 
in Christ; but, with all his justifying faith, he was not, 
in the sense of the apostle, in possession of the New 
Testament salvation; Paul has nowhere ascribed to him the 
mvetpa THS Cwrs, the mvedua aytov. Abraham’s relation 
of trust in God was possible only in a time of childlike 
naivete of humanity—in that period between Adam and 
Moses when the consciousness of sin was not yet awakened, 
when sin was still dormant as it is in childhood (Rom. v. 13, 
vii. 8, 9). Sin and the consciousness of sin must first be 
developed. The evil hidden in humanity must unfold its 
power and reach its height in order to be overcome once 
for all in humanity. And it is here, according to Paul, 
that the Mosaic law has its place in the economy of sal- 
vation (otkovouia Tod wANP@paTos Tdv Kaipav, Eph. i. 10), 
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§ 13. Taz Mosatc Law—Tworotd CoNSIDERATION OF IT 


Next to the establishing of faith in a transcendent God 
of goodness and trust, the revelation of the law is undoubtedly 
the greatest work of the pre-Christian period in the economy 
of salvation. Not only did the Mosaic law give in Israel a 
starting-point for the development of a religion of faith 
amongst the people; it also contains for all men and times 
the holy commandments of God, without the fulfilling of 
which no kingdom of God in time or eternity can be imagined. 
Now it may sometimes seem as though Paul did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate this gift of God. He replaces the law by 
the promise. He seems to see in the law a rod of correction 
more than a gift of divine kindness. He declares Christ to 
be the end of the law, and makes believers be dead to the 
law (Gal. ill. 17; Rom. iv. 15, x. 4, vil. 4-6). Yet it should 
never be forgotten that the main task of the apostle was to 
oppose the false legal religion of Judaism and its reintro- 
duction to the religion of grace which makes men morally 
free. While he does this with all the energy of his spirit he 
has done full justice to the law. In order to understand him 
aright on this point we must distinguish in his writings two 
views of the law. When he regards it in its spiritual 
content as developed by Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount, 
it is to him spiritual and divine, holy, righteous, and good 
(Rom. vii. 12, 14, 22, 6 vowos Tod Oeod), and he never thinks 
of pronouncing it to be abrogated or transitory. On the 
contrary, he rejects the idea of its being abolished by faith 
with a pu) yévorro (Rom. iii. 31); he is conscious that his 
work is to establish. In this sense Christ is not the end of 
the law, but its fulfilment, as through Him “the righteousness 
of the law is fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh but 
after the Spirit” (Rom. viii. 4). In this sense, the sense of 
the Sermon on the Mount, where love is the fulfilling of the 
law, and the whole law is practically comprehended in the one 
commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 
(Rom. xiii. 9, 10; Gal. v. 14), Israel has never fulfilled the 
law, and Christians have to fulfil it after they have become 
&vouor Xpuorod (1 Cor. ix. 21), and have received the Holy 
Ghost, who enables them to do so. But the historical situation 
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and task of the apostle make this ideal view of the law the 
less frequent with him. Commonly he looks at it, as it was 
natural for him to do, from the standpoint of history and 
experience. The law as it lay before him, a collection of 
literal ordinances (Siyuata, Col. ii. 14), is not mvevpatexos 
but ypduua (Rom. vii. 6). In this form he cannot even 
ascribe to it a purely divine origin, but it is dvatayels Sv’ 
ayyérov, €v yerpt peoirov (Gal. iii. 19).1 The later Jewish 
notion, which also appears in the New Testament, that the 
law was given, not immediately by God, but by angels (Acts 
vii. 53; Heb. ii. 2), performs the same service for the apostle 
that a freer idea of revelation, in recognising the human 
factor beside the divine, has done for us; it enabled him to 
distinguish in the Mosaic law the eternal fundamental thoughts 
of God from the imperfect interpretation adapted to the 
circumstances of the time and the needs of the people. The 
Mosaic law in its maturity is not the pure religious and 
moral law of God for all men, but the Jewish national law, 
which on that account must come to an end in Christ, because 
it could not possibly be the intention of the new religion for 
the world to Judaise the non-Jewish nations (cf. Gal. ii. 14). 
The apostle also comes to recognise the imperfection and 
transitoriness of the letter of the law when he considers it on 
its ritual side. All these ritual rules have no doubt their 
symbolical meaning; they are oxida tTav peddrovtwv, TO Sé 
c@ua To} Xpvctov, emblematic outlines of the future gifts 
and orders of God coming in the new covenant, the spiritual 
reality of which (cdma) is given in Christ (Col. ii. 16). But 
they are nothing more than this. In the letter they are not 
the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God, such as is 
rendered in a reasonable service when body and soul are 
devoted to the service of God (Rom. xii. 1, 2). That is one 
thing which the apostle has against the Mosaic law, but the 


1 The passage which immediately follows, and of which there are said 
to be more than three hundred interpretations, does not seem to be inexplic- 
able. The phrase, ¢ 02 pesoirns évds odx goriv, 6 d¢ eds sig Zor, is Meant to 
establish that the law must have been given by angels, that is, by a multi- 
tude, and not directly by the one God. A number, in order to treat with 
another, needs a middleman, and so the angels made use of Moses. The 
one God could have spoken with Israel directly as He did with Abraham. 
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other point is still more significant. This law offers itself as 
a means of righteousness and blessedness, and it is not such. 
Tt declares, keep me and you shall live (Rom, x. 5; Gal. iii. 
12). But no man—no man whose knowledge of God is 
limited to what the law gives—can keep it (Rom. iii. 20). 
Even the law as expressed in the second table, of which the 
apostle for the most part thinks (cf. Rom. vii. 7, xiii. 9; 
Gal. v. 14), is unable to awaken in the natural man the 
higher divine life to which it seeks to lead him (Gal. iii. 21; 
Rom. vii. 10, 7 évton 7 ets Sw7Hv), The will of God cannot 
be imparted to the natural man by a written letter from 
without ; the law, holy, righteous, and good as it is, is weak 
in presence of the flesh (Rom. viii. 3), which, in its selfish 
dominion in man, mocks the commandments. The ddvvatov 
Tod vouov, Viz. to constrain man to a walk after the Spirit, to 
a true inner keeping of the commandments of God, must be 
accomplished by means entirely different ; powers from within 
must be used to write the law on man’s heart as a vopos 
TVEVLATLKOS, Vomwos THs FwHs. The apostle therefore directs 
his attack vigorously against the fatal self-deception of his 
people in regarding the revelation of the law as the perfect 
final and sufficient revelation of God, and in taking their 
outward obedience to the letter for a true righteousness 
acceptable to God (Rom. ix. 31, 32, x. 2, 3). He uses the 
narrative (2 Cor. iii.) of the fading glory on Moses’ face to 
remind them that the glory of the law’s function must 
also fade; that from the first the law was not meant to be 
the abiding word of God; as an instrument of the old 
covenant it was destined from the first to give way to a new 
covenant, the covenant of the Spirit and of grace. And for 
- the same reason he regards the state of one under the law as 
equivalent to the state of being in the flesh or under sin 
(Rom. vii. 4-6). For if a man is in the power of the odp& 
and sin, he has the will of God in the form of the letter of 
the law outside him and against him; and so long as it is 
thus outside, it is not within him as an impelling spirit anda 
new life born of God. And therefore it is the legal condition 
which the apostle is compelled to describe (Rom. vii. 7-25) 
as the condition of moral impotence and of hopeless inner 
discord. 
BEYSCHLAG.—Il. 9 
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§ 14, Tue SIGNIFICANCE oF THE LAW IN THE ECONOMY 
OF SALVATION 


But this is the point at which the significance of the 
Mosaic law in the economy of salvation discloses itself. 
Though we cannot overcome sin by the law, yet the first 
condition of doing so, the knowledge of sin, is obtained 
through the law (Rom. iii, 20). This knowledge in itself 
is by no means a beneficial, but rather an unhappy knowledge. 
As the dominion of the odp£ and sin in man prevent him 
from making a beneficial use of it, the only direct fruit which 
it produces is the sense of guilt, the inner experience of the 
divine wrath lying on sin, the sentence of death imposed by God 
on the transgression of His commandments. The apostle in 
every way emphasises this effect of the law in producing the 
consciousness of guilt, which, of course, requires that men take 
the law in earnest, such as he himself in Rom. vu. exhibits. 
The law, he says (Rom. iv. 15), worketh wrath, that is, it causes 
the inner experience of the wrath of God by evoking the trans- 
gression and bringing it to consciousness. Tho letter killeth, 
he exclaims (2 Cor. iii. 6), that is, the law written on the two 
tables judges inwardly, and whispers to us the divine 
sentence of death. Again, he compares the law to a’ hand- 
writing against us (Col. i. 14), a bond which Christ must 
utterly destroy, as a jailer to whom we are handed over by 
God as debtors (Gal. i, 23). Nay, he speaks of a “curse 
of the law” which adheres to us, since in the law which 
springs from the holiness of the Lawgiver there is written, 
“ Cursed is everyone who continueth not in all things that 
are written in the book of the law to do them” (Gal. iii. 10). 
Even the image of the waidaywyds eis Xpsorov (Gal. iii. 24) 
does not, as some interpret it, point to an actual moral 
instruction by the law; this is only of the most elementary 
kind, and is not taken into account in the apostle’s train of 
thought; the phrase rather expresses the bondage and fear 
in which man found himself under the law, in accordance 
with the character of the Psdagogue of Antiquity, who was 
not an. Educator, but only a Slave to keep the child in order 
(cf. Gal. iv. 1-5). This emphasising of the sense of guilt 
not only corresponds to the personal experience of the 
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apostle, it is justified by the fact that through that sense 
of guilt a religious turn is given to the knowledge of sin. 
In the feeling of guilt, or of the dpy7, God is revealed to man 
as the Holy One, angry and threatening; and such a revelation 
must precede the experience of His holy love and sanctifying 
grace (Gal. ili. 23, iv. 1 f.), That is one side of the working 
of the law in the economy of salvation, but there is another 
connected with it which has an even stranger look. Accord- 
ing to Paul, the business of the law is to develop sin and 
bring it to perfection. To the question raised in Gal. iii. 19 ; 
Rom, v, 20, “ Wherefore then serveth the law if it cannot 
lead to righteousness and the inheriting of the promises, the 
apostle answers: Tov mapaBdoewy yap TpoceTéOn—rrapel- 
onnGev, va Teovden TO Tapdntopa. Tav mapaSacewy xdpuv 
means just what it says, in favour of trangression. First of 
all, the law was given that transgression should take place; 
that is to say, apart from the law, with its commandments 
and prohibitions, sin would not become transgression, and so 
would not come clearly into consciousness; sin, which appears 
natural to the children of Adam, is developed to trans- 
gression, and becomes sin, conscious violation of a divine 
commandment, only by means of the law. And if that did 
not happen, if all things remained as at the pre-Mosaic time 
described in Rom. iv. 15, v. 13, “ Where there is no law, sin 
is not imputed,” a decisive crisis between humanity and sin 
would never have been reached. This function of making 
offence into conscious transgression coincides pretty much with 
the function already discussed of awakening the knowledge of 
sin and making it guilt; but there lies in the phrase what the 
passage in Romans describes, (va To wapdmTopa TrAEOVaCH. 
The law itself in certain circumstances evokes and excites the 
still latent sin as described in Rom, vii. 5, 9; the apostle knows 
the experience which the Gentiles had before him, Nitumur 
in vetitwm semper, cupimusque negata (Rom. vii. 7). But even 
where the desire is not first awakened or brought to conscious- 
ness by the commandment, the law increases sin intensively. 
Sin first develops its whole power under the law, that is, in 
the knowledge of the holy will of God, by mocking this divine 
will and becoming a more conscious éy@pa eis Oeov (Rom. viii, 
7); it becomes, as the apostle appropriately expresses, Rom. 
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vil. 13: xa’ trepBorjv dwaptwros dia ths évtodrAns. Thus 
beside its guiltiness the enslaving character of sin is first 
brought clearly out by means of the law, while the complete 
impotence of man’s better knowledge and desire, and the 
demonic power of the indwelling sin, become manifest by the 
vain opposition of the commandment. But sin can only be 
vanquished in its completed development so as to be over- 
come as sin.—od dé éwdedvacev 1 duaptia, bTepeTEpiocevoev 
» xapus (Rom. v. 20).—Not that every individual must 
experience this perfecting of sin by means of the law—how 
could that be in the Gentile world, which was not in posses- 
sion of the revealed law ?—but the apostle’s outlook is 
universal, as the passage just quoted and the whole contrast 
of Adam and Christ as the two heads of humanity would 
lead us to expect. It is not so much in the particular 
individual as in the human race as a whole, and in its 
historical development, that sin, the “offence,” has to reach 
that height at which the corruption proceeding from the 
first Adam could be surpassed and overcome for all by the 
second Adam through an infinite deed of righteousness and 
salvation. That could not take place on the soil of heathen- 
ism, where sin in all its extent and heinousness continued to 
have the character of sins of ignorance; sin there was a 
natural moral bondage without a full consciousness of guilt. 
It could only take place under the law, and among the people 
of the law, where each could know through God’s positive 
revelation what he was doing, and was therefore intensively 
far more sinful than in the Gentile world. As the Son of God 
when He came to reveal the Father’s love was nailed to the 
cross among that people, and in that land where God and His 
law could be known as nowhere else, and at no previous time 
in the world, sin achieved a triumph that cannot be sur- 
passed ; and as in this masterpiece of sin the Son of God fully 
proved His obedience and mercy, and overcame the monstrous 
evil by infinite goodness, the redemption of humanity was 
established once for all. That is the meaning of the od 8é 
émhedvacen 1) apwaptia, UTepeTrepiccevoer } Yapus, and in tracing 
the service of the law to this point the apostle has completely 
shown its significance in the economy of salvation, and has 
brought God’s government of the world to the point of decision. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SALVATION 


§ 1. Tae Worp oF THE Cross 


The study of the economy of the law brings us to that 
work of God in establishing salvation which is the climax of 
the world’s history religiously considered, and the cardinal 
point of the Pauline gospel. It is well known that the 
apostle finds this act of God in the death of Jesus with a 
decisiveness that might seem onesided, and which, at anyrate, 
is not found in the older apostles. To Paul the gospel is 
essentially what he calls it, 1 Cor. i. 18, “the word of the 
cross.” When he appeared among the Galatians, he set forth 
Jesus Christ before their eyes as crucified among them (Gal. 
iii. 1). When he removed to Corinth, the chief city of 
Greece, he determined to know nothing among them save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified (1 Cor. ii. 2). In his first 
Epistle addressed to them (1 Cor. 1. 23, 24) he tells them that 
this Christ is “to the Jew an offence, and to the Greek 
foolishness ; but to those who are called both Jews and Greeks, 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” This prominence 
which he gives to the death of Christ should not be over- 
strained and made onesided. Paul never made the fact of 
the death upon the cross by itself the basis of salvation, as 
though Christ had come into the world only to die. He never 
forgets that this death has a saving character only in con- 
nection with the life, a life of faultlessness and self-denial, of 
obedience and mercy; and therefore he can go back to the 
whole mission and life of Jesus, of which His surrender to 
death forms the culmination, as the basis of salvation (Rom. 
viii. 3; Gal. iv. 4, 5). On the other hand, and this should 
at once be noted in our present section, he did not find the 
divine work of salvation in the death of Jesus alone, as the 
later doctrine, even that of Protestants, does; but in the death 
and the resurrection, in the death and in the exalted, glorified 
life of the Crucified (Rom. iv. 25, viii. 34, xiv. 9; 1 Cor 
xv. 17; 2 Cor. v. 15), to which we will have to come back 
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But this is clear, that in immediate connection with his own 
conversion, in the three days of conflict which followed the 
appearance of the Risen One to him on the way to Damascus, 
the death of Jesus on the cross must have won for him a 
decisive importance, and must especially have become to him 
the source of the peace of God and the new life of which he 
was from that moment certain. And therefore on this par- 
ticular point, which was still obscure to the first apostles, it 
was he who was called to expound to the earliest Christendom, 
and all following generations, God’s thought of love. He did 
so more in preaching than in his Epistles, in which he refers 
to it only in the way of presupposition and suggestion. His 
utterances on this point are numerous and highly significant, 
but they are in every case incidental, and they are never 
intentionally didactic, and that is the reason why there are 
still such difficulties and differences of opinion, not indeed 
about his fundamental thought, but about the more exact 
conception and exposition of it. 


§ 2. REJECTION OF THE THEORY OF EXPIATORY SACRIFICE 


It is therefore well to seek at once the right key to the 
exposition. The Old Testament idea of expiatory sacrifice has 
recently been used by many, especially in one celebrated work 
of great influence. We cannot regard this method as the 
right one, or as leading to the goal; apart from the fact that 
there is no unanimity about the Old Testament ideas of 
sacrifice, we have no right, even if there were unanimity, to 
presuppose in the contemporaries of Jesus those views which 
the theology of to-day regards as historically established. No 
doubt New Testament ideas which have their roots in the Old 
Testament must be traced to these roots. But we are not to 
refer them to the standards of the Old Testament ideas, for in 
the interval there had taken place the greatest possible change, 
which remodelled even the world of thought. The apostles 
received the New Testament facts, not as theological problems 
which they had to solve according to the rudimentary Old 
Testament conceptions ; they learned them as religious experi- 
ences, and understood them chiefly by their immediate effects ; 

1 A. Ritschl, Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, vol. iii, 
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and if, in order to satisfy themselves as to their direct 
explanation of the facts, they studied their experiences in the 
light of the Old Testament, they read into it as much at least 
as they took out of it. Our apostle, in particular, tells us 
that he knew the cross of Christ chiefly as a power changing 
his inmost life, “I am erucified with Christ: in Him the 
world is crucified to me, and I to the world” (Gal. ii. 20, 
vi. 14). It is natural that afterwards, in closer reflection on 
the self-sacrifice of Jesus, through love to God and for the 
good of men, he should remember the Old Testament sacrifice 
as the prelude to this New Testament sacrifice. Yet this 
comparison appears seldom in his writings, and merely by way 
of allusion ; it is never a matter of doctrine (1 Cor. v. 7; Eph. 
v. 2, and perhaps Rom. ili. 25). Paul, like Jesus, attaches 
himself to the prophetic rather than to the Levitical views of 
the Old Testament. The aspect most common and peculiar 
to him, in which he studies the death of Jesus, that of recon- 
ciliation (kaTaAXayy), has, in point of form, nothing in common 
with the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, and in like manner 
the Old Testament expiatory sacrifice has no point of con- 
nection either with the life of Messiah, which ends in the 
death upon the cross, or with the resurrection life which shares 
in the saving significance of that death. Consequently, to 
make this Old Testament idea fundamental can only lead us 
to thrust aside as insignificant a series of the most important 
Pauline declarations and points of view. 


§ 3. DELIVERANCE FROM GUILT THROUGH THE DEATH OF 
JESUS AND ITS TRADITIONAL INTERPRETATION 


The theory of expiation, however, is only a particular 
variety of the view of Jesus’ death as a removal of guilt 
which has been recognised and has many varieties. Many 
Pauline passages certainly appear to favour this conception. 
There can be no question that Paul traces back the deliver- 
ance from guilt or—to express it positively —the justification 
of sinful man to the death or to the blood of Christ, that is, 
to the shedding of His blood, the surrender of His life. Let 
us call to mind only some of the most expressive passages. 
(1) Rom. iii, 25, 26: “God hath set forth Jesus in His blood 
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as a propitiation through faith.” However other words in 
this passage, which we shall afterwards discuss more ex- 
haustively, may be understood, there lies in the words as well 
as in the express addition, eés 76 etvas adTov . . . SvKacodvTa 
Tov é« mlatews “Incod, the certainty that ‘haerypioy, pro- 
pitiation, means of eradicating guilt, contains at least the idea 
of taking away guilt, of forgiveness. (2) 2 Cor. v. 21: “He 
hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” If the 
expressions “ made to be sin” and “made the righteousness of 
God” are here equivalent to becoming the bearer of sin and 
the receivers of righteousness, then Christ is made the bearer 
of sin by His surrender to the lot of the servant of Jehovah 
(Isa. liii. 6), to the death of a criminal; and on this depends 
our becoming righteous in God’s sight, that is, our exculpation 
or justification. (3) Gal. ii, 13: “Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for it is 
written, Cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree.’ The 
curse of the law is the ban which hes on transgression, the 
consciousness of guilt. Jesus therefore hath redeemed us 
from this by being made the bearer of a curse in our interests, 
that is, by being crucified for us. (4) Col. ii. 14: “He hath 
blotted out the handwriting of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to His cross”; that is, Jesus hath abolished the 
bond of commandments that was against us, the accusation of 
the violated law, by taking it, as it were, with Him into His 
death upon the cross. These are all more or less obscure, 
and they need a more detailed explanation. As a rule they 
are interpreted in the light of a juridical theory which pro- 
ceeds from a medieval scholasticism, and has assumed the 
value of a Church doctrine in want of a better. When 
attention is fixed entirely on the justification of man as the 
immediate aim of the death of Jesus, the causal relation 
between the two is explained thus, that Jesus has taken the 
punishment of our sins upon Himself and expiated our guilt 
on the cross. He has thus furnished the satisfaction to God 
the Father which, because of His righteousness, He was com- 
pelled to demand, and has made it possible for Him, notwith- 
standing this (penal) righteousness, to show mercy towards us 
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and forgive our sins. This theory, according to which Christ 
would have been more merciful towards sinners than His 
heavenly Father, must be seriously shaken by the fact that it 
presupposes a concept of the righteousness of God entirely 
different from that which we have already found in Paul. The 
Pauline conception of righteousness is not juristic but ethical, 
and he does not recognise as proceeding from God’s nature 
of holy love any contradiction of righteousness and grace which 
must be removed by a satisfaction of the former. But it can 
also be proved directly by a series of positive evidences that 
the theory in question cannot be the view of our apostle. 
(1) The accurate expression for that juristic, vicarious relation 
would be that Christ avé@avey avti jay in our place. But 
Paul never describes the relation in question by avr, but 
always by tép jor, that is, for our good, in our interests. 
(2) According to that theory, Jesus must have suffered the 
very thing which we had deserved, but from which we are 
now exempted. But, according to Paul, Jesus does not die the 
eternal death which we as sinners have deserved, but He dies 
the temporal death (Rom. vi. 10) from which God does not 
exempt believers (Rom. viii. 10). (3) The exculpation or 
justification is, according to Paul, conditioned throughout by 
faith. But if it took place in virtue of a legal substitution, 
it would be bound to no conditions; for he who allows a 
third party in my stead to pay what I owe him, has no 
further demands on me, nor could he attach a condition to 
the validity of that performance. (4) According to 1 Cor. 
xv. 14, 17, our faith would be xevy and pataia, empty and 
vain, and we should yet be in our sins, that is, unjustified, if 
the death of Jesus had not been followed by His resurrection. 
And that is inconceivable if the death of Jesus had secured 
our justification in the manner of a substitutionary satis- 
faction. (5) According to that theory, God would be recon- 
ciled through Christ, His wrath appeased by Christ’s payment 
of death. But Paul never says, nor does any other Scripture 
writing, that God is reconciled, but that God hath reconciled ; 
and He has not reconciled Himself to the world, but the 
world to Himself (kécpov xatadracowy éavT@, 2 Cor. v. 18, 
19); so that the obstacle to harmony is not found in God, 
but in the world. (6) According to that conception, God 
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could only pardon after the reconciliation had taken place, 
and the death of His Son had made it possible for Him to 
forgive. But such a view would not merely be in full con- 
tradiction with the prophets and Psalms, as well as with the 
teaching and preaching of Jesus, but its opposite is directly 
presupposed by Paul himself in his doctrine of reconciliation. 
When he writes, Geos jv év Xpiot@ Kocpov KatadrAdoowv 
EQUTO, [1) NoysCopevos adTols TA TapaTT@maTa avTar, he does 
not think of the non-imputation of trespasses, that is, of 
forgiveness as an effect or consequence of the act of recon- 
ciliation, but as a constituent part, and to some extent a 
presupposition ef it. God magnanimously passes over the 
insults which He has experienced at the hands of men, and 
so can meet them in Christ with reconciliation. From all 
this we may see that another key will have to be sought for 
the apostle’s doctrine of salvation, secured in the death of 
Jesus, than the judicial theory of substitution and satisfaction ; 
and it can only be found by observing that, according to Paul, 
not only is the guilt of sin abolished by the death of Christ, 
but the power of sin is also broken. 


§ 4. THe DeaTH oF JESUS AS A PowER oF EXCULPATION 


The traditional way of looking at the death of Jesus 
as deliverance from guilt leads to error, because it takes 
what, in the case of the apostle, is only one constituent 
part of a more comprehensive whole for this whole, and 
therefore supplements it with foreign additions. Guilt is 
only the reflex of sin, the shadow which it throws upon 
the conscience of man, and which, as even conscience declares, 
it throws also upon God. It is not the whole, or even 
the real evil from which man needs to be redeemed, which 
is the sin itself which dwells in him and rules him. Now 
it would be the most marvellous and inconceivable mutila- 
tion of the gospel if the apostle, who was able to give 
us such profound disclosures, not merely of the guilt of man, 
but of the reason of this guilt of sin as a power in man, 
had only considered the second Adam so far as He had 
abolished the guilt of man, but not as He had broken its 
power. How could the apostle have fallen into the error 
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of supposing that Christ redeemed man from the consequences 
of sin, and not first of all from sin itself?! The train 
of thought in his Epistle to the Romans on the one hand, 
and a certain Protestant onesidedness in the use made of 
it on the other, might mislead us on this point. When 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, gives the foremost 
place to deliverance from guilt or justification, and when 
the Reformation has followed him in this, the reason must 
be found in the Judaising opposition against which he and 
against which Luther and his colleagues had to develop 
their doctrine. The system of legalism, on Jewish as on 
medizeval soil, had forced upon pious minds the need of 
justification and forgiveness, and this need is met by the 
satisfying side of the gospel of the cross. But the apostle 
knows another side of this gospel which is not related to 
the abolition of guilt. We are reminded chiefly of such 
passages as 1 Thess. v. 10; Gal. 1. 4; Rom. xiv. 9: “Who 
died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live 
together (ua) with Him”; “ Who gave Himself for our sins, 
that He might deliver us from this evil world, according 
to the will of God and our Father”; “For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the living.” In all this there 
is no mention of a vicarious or justifying, but of an infectious 
power of the death of Christ,—a power to raise us out of rela- 
tion with the world’s corruption into His holy and blessed 
fellowship. The same view on its negative side has been 
expressed in a larger number of passages. The immediate 
presupposition of the fellowship of faith with Christ is the 
fundamental breach with sin, or, as Paul expresses it, the being 
dead to sin; and this is traced back to the death of Jesus as 
its effective cause. ‘This is, above all; done in the sixth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans; Christians as such are dead 
to sin; they have grown into the likeness of His death; 
as He Himself died ‘to sin once for all, so they also 
have to reckon themselves dead to sin, that they should 
no longer live to it (Rom. vi. 2,11). And in the eleventh 
chapter of the same Epistle, in conformity with the relation 
which, in the opinion of the apostle, exists between bondage 
1 Thus Weiss, N. 7. Theol. p. 424, vol. 1. Eng. trans 
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to sin and bondage to the law, deliverance from the latter 
is likewise traced back to the death of Jesus; €QavatwOnre 
T® vowo Sid ToD cwpyatos Tod Xpictod, that is, through 
His slain body, through that which is usually elsewhere 
expressed as “the blood of Christ,” through His life given 
up for you (Rom. vii. 4, cf. ver. 6). We have the same 
idea more tersely expressed in the two passages already 
quoted from the Epistle to the Galatians as describing a 
personal experience (Gal. ii 19, 20, vi. 14). The apostle 
traces back the fundamental revolution of his life, his breach 
with the world, sin and law, to the death of Christ upon 
the cross. It is the same in the Epistle to the Colossians ; 
according to ii, 11, Christians have “in Christ put off 
the body of flesh””—that is, they have put off the dominion 
of their sensuous selfish nature in principle, and this cir- 
cumcision of Christ, as the apostle calls that sanctification 
in principle in contrast with ceremonial circumcision, follows 
from the fact that they let themselves be buried with 
Christ; according to i, 20, they have died with Christ 
to the otovyeia tod Kdcpuov, that is, to the ceremonial 
worship; and, according to ui. 1-3, they have died with 
Christ and (inwardly) have risen with Him, and in fellow- 
ship with Him have a life hid in God. It would be as 
superficial as it is vain to seek to transform the connection 
which the apostle in all these passages finds between the 
dying of Christ and our dying unto sin, our deliverance 
in principle from the power and dominion of sin, into 
a mere pictorial likeness between His bodily and our 
spiritual dying. It is no doubt a picture and parable 
when, in Rom. vi. 3, Col. ii. 12, Paul declares that the 
decisive entrance into the fellowship of Christ takes place 
in baptism, which in the form of immersion then practised 
symbolised the dying with Christ or being buried with 
Him. But the inner experience reflected in baptism, the 
breach with sin accomplished once for all, the virtual 
annulling of the dominion of the cap&, is to the apostle 
no mere copying of the death of Christ, but a mighty 
effect of it; nay, it is the all-essential effect of the act 
of God that took place in the death of Christ, inasmuch 
as the holy God desires most of all man’s actual deliverance 
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from sin. While the apostle is certain that there exists 
between the resurrection of Christ and the new life and 
walk of the believer, not merely a relation of likeness, but 
a causal connection, as the glorified Christ becomes to the 
believer wvedua fworrovodv, he is as certain that there exists 
between the death of Christ on the cross and the virtual 
breach with sin, which is the negative side of the beginning 
of that new life, a real causal connection, which he expresses 
(Rom. vii. 4) in words that cannot be misunderstood, 
€OavatwOnte dia Tod cHpatos Tod Xpictod. 


§ 5. THE PassacE 2 Cor. v. 15 


The important series of passages already quoted proves 
that in this view of the death of Jesus as a power of 
deliverance from sin we are not dealing with an occasional 
conceit of the apostle, but with a doctrinal idea of not less 
importance than the thought of the justifying significance of 
the Saviour’s death. But we have not yet considered the 
main passage which proves the latter, viz. 2 Cor. v. 15: 
Kplwavtas TovTO, Ort els brrép TravT@y améOaver’ dpa oi TaVTES 
améGavov' Kav vrép TdvtTwv aTéOaver, tva ot Savtes pnkére 
éavtois Chow, adda TH UTEP avTOY aTroBdvorTL Kal éyepOEvTL. 
That is a statement which sets forth with unsurpassable 
clearness the profound distinction between the Anselmic and 
the Pauline view of the saving significance of the death of 
Jesus. According to Anselm it ought to read: He died, 
one instead of all, so that they need not all die, viz. the 
eternal death of condemnation. But Paul says: He died, 
one for the advantage of all, and therefore they all died (in 
Him); they inwardly mortified their natural wickedness, and 
died to sin. Only the utmost violence could interpret this 
Pauline statement into Anselm’s meaning: “No one now dies 
because of his sins, since the death of Christ is valid as the 
death of all.”1 Not only do the words immediately following 
show that the point in question is certainly a dying, viz. a 
dying to selfishness, but the whole context refutes that inter- 
pretation, for it certainly does not treat of that which man is 
spared through the death of Christ, but of the new aspect 

1 Cf. Weiss, N. T. Theol. p. 483 £., vol. i. Eng. transl. 
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under which the apostle sees men placed in virtue of the 
death of Christ (kpivavtas todro). Henceforth he knows no 
man Kata cdpka (ver. 16), for cata odpxa all men have died 
in Christ’s death. But how is it that they have died ? 
Certainly only in idea, in destiny. But the second statement, 
beginning with ta, tells us that in the death of one endured 
for all, lies for them all the power and possibility of mortify- 
ing their wicked nature, their natural selfishness, and as new 
creatures living a life of love for the Saviour,—that they 
should henceforth no longer live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who died for them, and rose again. If we ask how it is 
conceivable that the bodily death of the one causes such an 
ethical dying of all, we have to observe the relation between 
the eis and the wavtes. It is not indeed anyone you please 
who has died for the advantage of all, but one who bore them 
all upon His heart, a personality embracing humanity, who 
acted, lived, and died in the name of all. In other words, the 
relation which Christ as the second Adam has to humanity 
forms the presupposition on which the apostle’s declaration 
rests; it is the same relation only viewed from another side 
as that referred to in Rom. v.19: “For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners; so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous.” One has sinned, and in 
him all have sinned; in virtue of their natural connection 
with him all have sunk into sin and death. And again, one 
has resisted sin unto blood, has become obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, and so has broken through the 
universal jurisdiction of sin and death; in connection with 
Him, our Prince and Head, we are now all called to die unto 
sin and live unto God (Rom. vi. 10,11; Gal. ii, 19). As 
the connection of all with the first sensuous Adam is a 
sensuous one, the connection of all with the second spiritual 
Adam will naturally be a spiritual one. It is the might of 
the Spirit of Christ by which He implants in the hearts of 
those who open their hearts to Him, His own personal victory 
over the sin which harassed Him with its utmost power, the 
absolute breach between Him and the sin of the world 
accomplished once for all in His death upon the cross (Rom, 
vi. 10). He does not remain a dead man as the t7rép adrav 
avofavovts kat éyepOévre in our passage duly reminds us, 
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He comes forth from His death already as the mvedua 
Cworovody (1 Cor. xv. 45), which lays hold of men inwardly 
and draws them into an inner fellowship, into an imitation of 
His victory and death. That is the apostle’s idea when he 
calls to believers adwe9avete adv Xpiotd, ebavatadOnte S14 Tob 
cepatos Xpiotod, or when he says of himself Xpird 
ovvestavpwpat. But he makes his idea still more intelligible 
to us by reminding us that that spiritual power of Christ is 
the power of a love which has given itself for us (Gal. ii. 20; 
Rom. v. 6f.). For there is nothing more influential and 
morally overpowering than undeserved, self-denying, sacrificing 
love. Now, if He who loved me, and gave Himself for me, is 
the Holy and Righteous One, the deadly foe of sin, who has 
been slain by this deadly foe of His in order to deliver me 
from sin, how can I consider that without being laid hold of 
and won by Him, and how can I live to Him without dying to 
sin? But in this sense He has died for all,—as we are 
reminded in that passage of Corinthians with its t7ép wavTev 
amé@avev,— He has borne the whole of humanity and each of 
its members on His loving, breaking heart, 


§ 6. RELATION BETWEEN THE JUSTIFYING AND CLEANSING 
ASPECTS OF CHRIST’S DEATH 


If this be the apostle’s view of the cleansing power of 
Christ’s death, and if in it we have discovered God’s final aim 
in surrendering His Son, it may be asked how this view is 
related to the justifying significance of that death which he 
likewise unquestionably held. The usual view of this relation 
is to regard justification as the direct and sanctification merely 
as the indirect effect of Christ’s death. The justification of 
man is conceived as a fruit of the direct effect of Christ’s death 
upon God, whom it reconciles ; sanctification, on the other hand, 
as a fruit of the gratitude which the man feels towards God, who 
has been assured of that justification through preaching and 
faith. That neither of these views is Pauline, follows from the 
examination of his teaching in the above paragraphs. God 
is not reconciled or appeased—He reconciles out of His free 
fatherly goodness; but He does this only for believers, while 
the children of disobedience abide under the wrath of God 
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(Eph. v. 6); so that even the justifying effect of Christ’s 
death is mediated by faith. On the other hand, Paul nowhere 
teaches that the fundamental breach with sin proceeds from 
man’s gratitude for the forgiveness of sins received, but as we 
saw, he traces it back as directly as justification to an experl- 
ence on which the whole Christian profession is based,— 
ameOavete, Xpiot@ cvvertavpwpat,—an experience which he 
manifestly regards as coinciding with the entrance into 
fellowship with Christ, that is, with becoming a believer. It 
follows, therefore, that the two effects of Christ’s death which 
the apostle asserts alongside each other, are to him the two 
sides of one uniform effect, and that from the nature of the case 
they mutually condition each other, that there is no forgive- 
ness without conversion, and no conversion without forgiveness. 
The highest aspect under which Paul always presents the 
death of Christ from the side of God leads to this same result ; 
it is to him the highest proof of the love of God to sinners 
and enemies: ouvictnow tiv éavTod ayamny eis nuads oO 
eos, te Ett apaptorav dvtav nudv Xpiotos brép Huav 
amé@Gavev (Rom. v. 8). It is God’s own love which sends and 
surrenders Christ, which urges Him, and urges Him to death 
—a love for sinners and enemies which cannot be surpassed. 
“For scarcely for a righteous man will one die; peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth His love towards us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. v. 6, 7). The two-sided but 
single aim of this infinite deed of God’s love in Christ is 
manifest. Such a sacrifice of love for evil-doers and enemies 
is offered only by one who desires to forgive, who has, indeed, 
already long ago forgiven them in His heart. But the sacri- 
fice is made in order to win and convert them, to prevail 
upon their erring and estranged hearts to enter into a new 
relation with Him who loves them. Now, if the hostile 
condition of man towards God is, according to Rom. viii. 7, 
their fleshly mind, the natural selfishness which rules them 
and makes them rebel against God, it is clear that God 
desires to overcome them morally by the proof of His infinite 
love in Christ, to burst the bands of selfishness which bind 
their hearts, and therefore to break the power of sin in them, 
But it is also clear that He can do so only in virtue of an 
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infinite and undeniable pledge of His forgiveness which He 
brings to them, and that this pledge of His forgiveness is 
contained in that very sacrifice and proof of love with which 
He comes to meet them. For as the anguish of the evil 
conscience is united with the enmity against God of which 
the apostle speaks in Rom. viii. 7, the sense of guilt which 
drives men from the presence of the living God, they cannot 
be laid hold of by His love, cannot even believe in it, unless 
it assures them above all of the forgiveness of their sins; and 
that is just what God in Christ does in giving up His dearest 
for them, and subjecting Him to the uttermost of suffering. 
God having sacrificed His well-beloved for them, and this 
well-beloved having endured all the suffering of the world 
for their sakes, men can now say: “He that spared not His 
own Son, but hath given Him up to death for us all, how 
shall He not also with Him freely give us all things?” (Rom. 
vill. 32). To the apostle, therefore, Christ's cross, Christ’s 
blood, is the infinite pledge which God has given to the world 
of His desire to forgive, His purpose to reconcile them, His 
will not to reckon unto men their trespasses (2 Cor. v. 19); 
and we can easily understand why the element of excuilpation, 
of forgiveness and justification, has so often the first place in 
the Pauline view of the Saviour’s death. The assurance of an 
unlimited forgiveness is the first thing with which the love of 
God in Christ must meet the sinful man. But it should not 
be for a moment overlooked that this guaranteed offer of 
forgiveness is not the actual justification of the sinner; the 
actual awarding of that which is offered depends, of course, 
on the man’s allowing the love of God to take effect on him, 
and this consists in that change of heart which the apostle 
calls a dying unto sin. Paul nowhere teaches that one can 
be laid hold of by the love of God, or grasp grace and 
forgiveness in the blood of Christ, and continue as he was 
before ; he does not then remember that change of life is due 
to God for His grace, but—as the apostle’s doctrine of the 
plan of salvation will further confirm—the man who is laid 
hold of by the proof of God’s love in the cross of Christ 
becomes in the same moment Kkawy xtlow (2 Cor. Vv. 1 6), is 
justified and (in the sense of 1 Cor. i. 2, sii) sanctified at 
the same time. He is, of course, sanctified only in principle, 
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which is followed by a long process of gradual accomplishment, 
while justification or forgiveness is complete from the first. 
But neither can be without the other in this sense, that as 
the holy love in converting can only pardon for its own sake, 
so in pardoning it can only convert for the sake of the man. 
But if that is so, the apostle did not, as is usually supposed, 
think of God’s work of salvation in the death of Christ as a 
completed fact, but as an operative power, as an undivided 
potency of forgiveness and of renewal; and this conception of 
the potential and dynamic, which lies in the death of Jesus 
(cf. Rom. i. 16, dvvapus Oeod eis cwtnpiav; 1 Cor. i. 23, 24, 
Xpiotiv éotavpwopevov . . . Oeod ddvamv), can help to 
clear up the confusion that prevails about the saving signi- 
ficance of the death of Jesus. Certainly what God does in 
surrendering His Son is a perfect and completed act. But 
what He has in view in that, the redemption or reconciliation 
of the world, or whatever other name we may give to the 
salvation that is instituted in the cross of Christ, is not in 
itself complete, but it is intended to act on men, and only in 
proportion as they allow it to act on them does it become a 
power and possibility to be realised, an effectual power. By 
showing how the different conceptions applied by our apostle 
to the death of Christ are explained from this point of view, we 
hope to prove from the pertinent. main passages what has been 
already unfolded, and to clear up, besides, the many enigmas of 
this article of doctrine, which is as great as it is obscure. 


§ 7. Tae DEaTH oF JESUS AS A JUDGMENT oN SIN, 
Rom. vu. 3 


We begin with a sentence of the apostle which does not, 
indeed, make express reference to the death of Jesus, but, as 
will be shown, presupposes this reference; it is the passage 
(Rom. viii. 3, 4) about the xatdxpsows of sin in the flesh. 
The general idea of the passage is, that God in sending His 
Son has accomplished what was impossible for the law (ro 
advvatov Tod vouov, &v ® Hobéver Sua THs capKos), viz. the 
condemning of sin in the flesh. That this judging must 
mean more than a mere condemnation im contwmaciam, lies 
already in the advvatov tot vouod; a mere theoretic con- 
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demnation is quite possible to the law, and is constantly 
uttered by it. What was not possible to the law, since it 
was weak through the flesh, was an effectual judging of sin 
in the flesh, an execution of it, or a condemnation by which 
it is brought to death; just as in Rom. v. 18 the xatdx«piya 
of man in Adam is conceived as one that involves him 
in actual death. Consequently xataxpivew thy dpaptiay 
describes the same effect as we have already noted as the 
chief effect of the death of Christ, the breaking of the power 
of sin in man. If we now ask how God through Christ has 
carried out this sentence of sin in the odp&, we get the 
significant answer, “ By sending His Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin.” Ilepi apaprtias, that is, to conquer 
and break it where it has its seat and home in man in the 
odp&. Therefore He came év omowwpate capKos dpaptias ; 
to break sin in human nature, God, as it were, seeks it out in 
its citadel: He sends His Son in that sensuous nature which 
in us is the seat and home of sin, that He may put sin to 
death in this nature. It is manifest that this idea is imper- 
fect unless reference is made to the death of Christ. All 
His life long Christ resisted the demands of the ocdp&, and 
disciplined it by the mvedma adywwotvns which was in Him 
(Rom. i. 4). But in this conflict He finally conquered only 
when He died to sin once for all (Rom. vi. 10), when He 
suffered His cdp& to be broken for the sake of God and of 
His brethren, rather than yield to what seems its innocent 
demand for self-preservation. The apostle in his expression, 
which is carefully chosen here, may have gone back, not to 
the mere act of dying on the part of Jesus, but intentionally 
to the whole conflict of His life, and to the sensuous nature 
which prepared for and rendered that conflict possible. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Paul’s whole mode of 
thinking leads him to view the death as the climax of that 
conflict. Where in the life of Jesus could Paul have placed 
God’s xataxpicts of sin in the flesh, but in His death upon 
the cross? And especially after the discussions of the sixth 
and seventh chapters, after repeatedly calling attention to 
the fact that in the death of Christ believers die with Him, 
and are delivered from the dominion of sin in the odp& and 
the bondage of the law, it must have seemed to him quite 
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superfluous in the beginning of the eighth chapter to make 
any express reference to the death of Jesus when speaking of 
His being sent “wept dpaprias.” If the question as to the 
manner of the xataxpicus dpaptias év capxi be narrowed to 
mean, how has Jesus in His death upon the cross broken the 
dominion of sin in human odp£? the dynamic element in the 
apostolic idea of the saving work of Jesus comes unmis- 
takably into prominence. Not that anything in human 
nature was actually changed as by magic in the moment 
when Christ died, but in the completion of this holy life 
there was established a universal and personal principle of 
victory (a Svvayis owtnpias), which is able wherever it is 
received to break sin in the cap& and kill the natural 
selfishness, so that, as is added in ver. 4, the man may walk 
no longer kata odpxa, but Kata mvedpa. Hence in this 
main passage of the Epistle to the Romans the sanctifying 
and morally transforming power of the death of Jesus is not 
only once more asserted, but is also established and illus- 
trated. At the same time, however, the context looks back 
to the justifying side of the death of Jesus, and so throws 
light in a most instructive way upon the relation of the two 
aspects. The chapter starts from the justification of the 
believer in Christ ovdév apa viv Kataxpiyua Tots év Xpiore 
*Inood, and that divine «ataxpivew of sin in the flesh which 
is spoken of in ver. 3 is a manifest reference to these words. 
Why is there “now no longer any condemnation for those 
who are in Christ Jesus”? The answer is given in vv. 2, 3: 
“Because the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has 
made them free from the law of sin and death. For what 
the law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God hath accomplished in the mission of His Son, and hath 
condemned sin in the flesh.” For the ovdéyv xatdxpipa Trois 
év Xpiot@ ‘Incod is simply the negative expression for, they 
have been justified by Christ's death (cf. ver. 34). But if 
6 vomos TOD TvevpaTos THs Swohs ev Xpioro "Inood HrevOépwoéy 
pe a6 TOD vowou THs dpaptias simply expresses that “they 
died in Christ to sin,” then we have here the most striking 
confirmation that could be desired of our assertion that the 
forgiveness and justification which are based upon the death 
of Christ really belong only to those to whom the Saviour’s’ 
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death has become in principle the source of an inner trans- 
formation, 


§ 8. Tae DratH or JESUS AS AN ATONEMENT, 
Rom. m1. 25 


If the idea of breaking with sin through the death of 
Christ occupies the foreground here, the idea of its propitia- 
tion, that is, the justifying aspect of the matter, is most 
prominent in other passages. The conception of atonement 
appears expressly only once in Paul’s writings, in the passage 
Rom. ui. 25, 26, which is a warning against making it the 
key for this whole article of doctrine. The passage which 
has been already referred to in the question about the 
righteousness of God reads, Ov mpoéfeTo 6 Beds ihaatHpLov 
év T@ avTOD aipatt, els évdevEw Ths Suxatocvvns avTod, K.T.A.— 
the essential point here is the meaning of (‘Aaotypcor. 
Luther rendered it mercy-seat, and in that would also be 
contained the idea of the means of atonement. But this 
application of the word to the cover of the ark of the 
Covenant over which God was conceived as_ enthroned 
between the cherubim, and on which the blood of the 
sacrifice was sprinkled on the great Day of Atonement, can 
hardly be correct for the following reasons:—(1) This 
typology, unheard of in the New Testament, would have been 
unintelligible to the readers of the Epistle to the Romans; 
(2) the cover of the ark of the Covenant had neither blood 
of its own nor an active atoning character; (3) the addi- 
tion of 81a mictrews, which unmistakably belongs to (Aacrnpsov, 
would not suit the conception mercy-seat, but requires for 
the word some significance as an adjective. For the same 
reason iNacTiptoy, expiatorium, must not be rendered expia- 
tory sacrifice, especially as the biblical expression for expiatory 
sacrifice is rather wept dpaprias (Heb. x. 8), but should be 
taken simply as the means of atonement as an adjectivum 
neutrum, equivalent to something that can reconcile, some- 
thing that has atoning power. But what is it to atone ? 
The eadard Old Testament word here, 752, Piel of 782, to 
cover, means to cover up sins from the eyes of God, that i is, 
to make them invisible, to cancel them (érvcadvrrrew, Rom 
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iv. 7; é&aredbew, Col. ii, 14), to cause that God will no 
longer look on sin, no longer take it into consideration, but 
forgive it und treat it as though it had not been; so that the 
idea of atonement implies on the part of God the Sccacodv 
which comes into prominence at the close of our passage. 
According to this, then, God hath set forth Christ in His 
blood as a means offered to men of blotting out their sin. 
How does the apostle conceive this character in Him? The 
common view is that He makes amends for the sin of the 
world, bears in His death the punishment that was due to us, 
and thus satisfies the divine righteousness, so that God with- 
out prejudice to His righteousness can now allow His grace 
to rule and justify thé sinner. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the évdesEvs of the righteousness of God, which is twice 
insisted on in our passage, would consist in inflicting punish- 
ment on the innocent in place of the guilty. But as we 
have already proved, the ducasoodvn Oeod in Paul’s writings is 
not mere penal righteousness, and it would not be real 
penal righteousness to let the guilty go free and punish the 
innocent in his stead. But apart from this, that interpreta- 
tion of our passage, though it is still defended, is destroyed 
by the did wictews, which is added to fAacrypiov. . For if 
Paul had thought of that vicarious suffering, then Christ 
would have been to him in His blood (Aaotijovoy simply: 
He would have made amends for the sin of man, and thus 
would have blotted it out before God whether men believed 
in it or not. But the idea of an iAacrtypioy dia TicTews 
suggests quite a different train of thought. It suggests a 
means of atonement, which reveals its atoning power only to 
the faith which on the part of man appropriates it; that is, 
it works atonement, not by concealing sin from God, but 
through what it works in the believing man. And that is 
nothing else than the breach with sin. And now we under- 
stand the true New Testament conception of the atonement 
in our apostle, which is not ritual but ethical; the only 
sufficient means of destroying sin, the only full atonement in 
the sight of God, is a person and a deed which, like Christ in 
His self-sacrifice, contains the power of breaking sin in man, 
and which really exercises this power in the believer. In 
presence of that God can no longer remember sin, because in 
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point of fact it is vanishing; He can completely forgive it 
because that which has broken its dominion in the believer 
gives Him the full assurance that it will also completely 
extinguish it in him (Rom. v. 9, 10). If this interpretation 
is correct, then here also clearly appears the dynamic element 
of the divine work of salvation in the death of Jesus. God 
hath set forth Christ in His blood as a means of blotting out 
sin from His eyes; this means of itself cannot blot out sin or 
determine the relation between God and men, but it contains 
the power and the possibility of atonement for all who will 
realise it by appropriating it through faith. Although the 
aim of the whole passage, in accordance with the point of 
view which prevails in Rom. ii—v. as distinguished from 
Vi.—viil, is to bring into prominence the justifying action of 
the death of Christ, yet even here the idea of its sanctifying 
and renewing action lies in the background. If the breach 
with sin, the transformation of the man in principle, were not 
necessarily implied in the believing appropriation of the 
blood of Christ, then God would deceive Himself if He 
allowed sin to vanish from before His eyes; it must dis- 
appear in man, or the arrangement which He had made in 
the death of Christ would be no proof of His righteousness. 
This arrangement can only be a proof of His righteousness, 
that is, of moral justice and perfection with regard to the 
remission of sins that are past, if it opposes an effectual 
barrier to sin. 


§ 9. ContinuAaTION. THE PassacEs, 2 Cor. v. 21; 
19CoRr v1 


The idea of propitiation lies at the basis of some other 
passages which treat of the death of Christ, though the ex- 
pression itself is not used. It is so undoubtedly in those 
passages where Paul makes Jesus die rep) ray apapTrav 
jpov (Gal. i. 4), or dua Ta mapamtopata jay (Rom. iv. 25). 
In the first case, the Old Testament expression wept apaprias, 
and in the second the parallelism of oud tiv Sucatwouw nar, 
favours the special idea of atonement, while iép Tov auaptidy 
Apov, in 1 Cor. xv. 3, may comprise the whole saving relation 
of the death of Jesus to our sins. But more important are 
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passages such as 2 Cor. v. 21, 1 Cor. v. 7, because in them 
the main thought is made clearer by closer definition. In 
2 Cor. v. 21 the divine message of reconciliation which the 
apostle has to deliver is summed up in the terse announce- 
ment: Tov 1) yvovTa auaptiav trép Hudv auapTiav érolncer, 
iva nets yevopuela Sixacocvvn Ocod év avta. The idea of 
making amends for, of blotting out, our sins before God, in 
order that we might be acquitted of them, or justified, that 
is the idea of atonement, is really present here though the 
word is not. But we do not find here, for all that, the idea of 
an atonement by substitutionary suffering of the punishment of 
sin—a conception which is not expressed in Paul either here 
or anywhere else. That the obscure phrase in which it is 
commonly found, “God hath made Him to be sin,” cannot be 
taken literally is beyond all question, as in no case has Jesus 
become sin. In the second half of the verse, va yevoucba 
dcxavoovvn Ocod must mean, at anyrate, that we might be 
acquitted; and from the parallelism of the clauses it follows 
that the phrase “made sin” must be understood as meaning 
“ was treated as a sinner,” or simply “appeared as a sinner” ; 
but even that does not lead to the idea of substitutionary 
penal suffering. If, as may be inferred from Rom. v. 12, vi. 
22, the apostle regards eternal death as the just punishment 
of sin, then Jesus as a substitute must have suffered, not the 
death of the body on the cross, but the death of the con- 
demnation of the soul. But it is worthy of special note that 
neither here nor elsewhere has Paul ever spoken of soul 
tortures of the Crucified, of a feeling of the divine wrath, 
etc., on the part of Jesus, but has always, with historical 
simplicity, characterised His sufferings of death as a death 
upon the cross, the death of a malefactor. In dpapriay 
éroincev—iva yevducba Sixavorivn the apostle really has in 
his mind a blessed exchange between us sinners and the 
Sinless One. But the idea of this exchange is quite intel- 
ligible if God has given up the Sinless One to the fate of a 
criminal worthy of death, in order to be able to acquit the 
guilty ; it does not need for this the idea of a substitutionary 
making amends for the sin of the whole world, an idea which 
is so strange and difficult that it must have been expressly 
asserted. But, what is more, the passage shows positive 
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traces that the exchange between Christ and us which the 
apostle has in view cannot be thought of in the form of the 
abstract juridical doctrine of substitution. We find such 
traces in the facts that it does not read avt) sjuév, but bgp 
npov, and that év adtd is added to the second half of the 
verse. God has not made the Sinless One make amends for 
sin in our place, but has given Him up to the lot of the sinner 
for our good, and we become dixavoctvn Oeod, not as a simple 
mathematical consequence of His satisfying expiation, but 
only év av7@, in fellowship with Him. But the idea of 
substitutionary satisfaction does not lead to that of a fellow- 
ship with the Crucified which grows out of His sacrifice. On 
the contrary, if the Sinless One is made sin in order to bring 
us into fellowship with Him, that the dvcacoovvn Oeod may 
be communicated to us, then God’s work cannot be directed 
to appeasing the divine wrath or satisfying His penal right- 
eousness, but only to winning our hearts. And if we are 
justified only év ave, then we are not justified because He 
has made amends for our sin, for He has done that for those 
who are not ¢v avt@; but we are justified because He has 
exercised an influence on us by His sacrifice, has won us to 
Himself, and made us new creatures in the bottom of our 
hearts (cf. ver. 17). In other words, there is no thought even 
here of a completed payment to God, but only of a power 
working upon us,a power which makes God willing to declare 
us righteous, not because of an equivalent offered to His in- 
exorable justice, but because of a guarantee that those who 
are justified by pardon will become actually righteous. The 
passage (1 Cor. v. 7) may also be studied in connection with 
atonement, in which Paul compares the relation of Christians 
to the Saviour, who was given up to death for them, with the 
relation of the Israelites to the paschal lamb that was slain 
for them. “ExxaOdpate tiv madardy Cipnv, wa Hre véov 
dipaya, xabas éote dbyuor' Kal yap TO Tacya juav érb0n 
Xpictos. The slaying of the paschal lamb had unquestion- 
ably an atoning significance; its blood was employed for 
expiation, though the rest of the festival referred more to 
deliverance or redemption (from Egypt). But the apostle 
here has not spoken of a justifying significance of the slain 
paschal lamb, but passes to its sanctifying significance. And 
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indeed the New Testament Paschal Lamb binds all those who 
wish to share in it not merely to purify themselves from sin 
(éxxabapare tiv Taraay Sounv, va ire véov dvpapya), but has 
alncady produced in them a purification in principle—xa@as 
éote d&fumworu. It could hardly be made more evident that 
the apostle ascribes a sanctifying influence to the death of 
Christ quite as direct as the justifying influence, that is, direct 
in the potential sense. For all men have not of themselves 
become a&fupoe by the fact that Christ dies for them, but only 
those on whom that New Testament Paschal sacrifice has 
taken effect, so that they appropriate it in faith, and in so 
doing become &fvuor, separated in principle from the leaven 
of sin. 


§ 10. Tue DeaTtH or JESUS AS A DEED OF REDEMPTION 


The allusion to the Passover—which in any case meant 

a deliverance, a redemption from Egyptian bondage—brings 
us to the idea of the saving value of the death of Jesus that 
is most familiar to us, the idea of redemption, aroAvtpwars. 
The objects of Christ’s activity here are not, as in the aspects 
hitherto considered, chiefly sin and guilt, but, as in the aspect 
of reconciliation, man directly. In Rom. ii. 24, Paul applies 
the conception of the aodvTpwars to the founding of salva- 
tion; immediately before the words dv mpoéBeto 6 Beds 
ihaoTHptov it is said: Scxacovpuevos Swpedy, TH avTod yaprtt, 
dua THs atrodutpwcews THs év Xpioto Inood. The expression ° 
occurs again in 1 Cor. i. 30, ds éyevnOn codia ruiv amo Ged, 
Siucaocvvn te Kal aylacuos Kal atodvTpwors; and in Eph. 
i, 7; Col. i. 14, év & Eyowev tiv atrorttpwow Sia Tod aiwatos 
avtod, TH dpecw THY TapaTTTMpAaTOr, OY, as it is in Colossians, 
Tov awapti@v. The word unquestionably means deliverance 
by means of a ransom. To put aside the latter part of the 
conception, and look upon deliverance as the only thing 
worthy of consideration, is utterly at variance with the New 
Testament. The question arises: redemption from what, and 
by what means? It has been inferred from the use of 
1 So Ritschl, Uc. pp. 221, 222. But the aurpov, the sZevopefeuw, and 


even the price (7:#7;), are emphasised as much as possible in the New 
Testament, 
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dmodutpwows and adeows, as equivalent in Eph. i, Col. i: 
that the first means only a deliverance from guilt. But it is 
not necessary that two concepts of like nature rhetorically 
substituted for each other should absolutely coincide, and it 
is more probable that, instead of saying the same thing twice, 
the apostle sought to describe by the two expressions a 
different content, or a different relation of the salvation pur- 
chased by Christ. That he regards redemption as embracing 
or conditioning forgiveness or justification is placed beyond 
doubt by Rom. ui. 24, for the dvtasovpevos Swpedy is empha- 
sised as that which is secured by the redemption in Christ. 
On the other hand, the concept aroAvtpwors in itself suggests 
deliverance from bondage rather than from guilt. In 1 Cor, 
i. 30, where avodvtpwois comes after Sixavootvn te Kal 
aytacpos as a designation of what Christ has been made to 
us by God, it cannot possibly be a mere repetition of the 
idea which was already expressed in Ssxavocvvn; it either 
unites the two preceding ideas of righteousness and sanctifica- 
tion, or it expresses the final deliverance from all the bondage 
of the earthly life. The word azrodvtpwors is used in this 
latter sense in Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; and Rom. viii. 25 speaks 
of an dmoAvtpwots ToD cepatos; the expression corresponds 
to the immediately preceding dovAcia tis POopas, and proves 
the reciprocal relation of bondage and redemption in the mind 
of the apostle. At anyrate, the apostle thinks of sin not 
merely as guilt, but as moral bondage; cf. Rom. vii. 14, 23, 
met papevos WTO THY dpaptiav—aixparwrifovTa pe ev TO VOL 
THs apaptias; so that it is quite impossible to exclude the 
idea of moral deliverance from a7roAvTpwacs, as it is, Moreover, 
expressed in synonymous terms in Rom, vii. 2. In the con- 
cept amroAvTpwous the apostle perhaps saw both the deliver- 
ance from guilt and the deliverance from the power and 
dominion of sin in the image of enslavement or imprisonment 
for debt. As to the means by which this redemption is 
brought about, there is no question that by the Avtpov con- 
tained in droAvtpwors is meant the blood of Jesus Christ, 
that is, His life given up to death for us; and we are kept 
from thinking of His ransom of blood in a mere physical 
sense by Paul’s occasional substitution of Jesus Himself, His 
moral active personality, for the blood (cf. Gal. i. 4, 1, 20), 
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Here again the juridical doctrine of satisfaction tries to assert 
itself by taking the life of the Son of God given up to death 
as an equivalent for the guilt of man’s sin, But, apart from 
the fact that this view rests on an insoluble arithmetical 
problem, and that the moral deliverance of humanity would 
fall outside the idea of the amodvtpwors, the apostle must 
have thought of the ransom as paid to God by Christ, a 
payment which God demanded in order to set man free from 
his guilt. But that, as we have already seen in the Epistle 
of Peter, is an altogether unbiblical idea. The idea of the 
Bible is that Christ has purchased us for God, nay, that God 
in Christ has purchased us for Himself. That this is also the 
view of our apostle will be shown further on, and 1s manifest 
even here, from the fact that in Rom. iii. 24, Eph. i. 7, Col. 
i. 13, the droAvtpwous is universally thought of as God’s 
arrangement ;—it would be strange indeed if God had made 
arrangements to purchase those who were in debt to Himself. 
On the other hand, it is in harmony with the whole circle of 
Paul’s ideas that God should be willing to pay even so great 
a price as the life of His Son (Rom. viii. 32) in order to pur- 
chase deliverance, for those morally enslaved, estranged from 
Him, and lost, from the ungodly powers which hold them 
captive (Rom. vii. 24, viii. 2), and thus secure them as Hig 
own. ‘The juridical doctrine of satisfaction is also excluded 
here by the év Xpior@, which, in all these passages, is the 
condition of our sharing in the redemption founded in Him, 
If we only have the aodvtpwors in fellowship with Him, 
then it is not settled apart from us by a-payment of Christ 
to God, but it is brought about in us, it lays hold on us, and 
draws us into fellowship with Christ. We have redemption 
from sin and guilt in living connection with Him who makes 
His blood a power to renew us, as well as a pledge of our 
forgiveness. Here again the dynamic character of the in- 
stitution of salvation comes into prominence. Men are not 
delivered from the power of sin and guilt, which holds them 
captive, by the shedding of Christ’s blood eo dpso, but this 
deliverance is made possible on the side of God by that 
blood-shedding, and only when the joyful confession, “The 
law of the spirit of life hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death,” takes the place of the sad confession, “ The 
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law in my members leads me into captivity to sin,” has the 
virtual azrodvtpwois become the actual. 


§ 11. Synonyms oF d@modvtpwous, GAL. UL. 13 


There are some synonymous expressions placed beside 
redemption which explain it, such as to set free (Rom. viii. 2 ; 
Gal. v. 1), to take out of, viz. connection with the evil world 
(Gal. i. 4), to purchase or ransom (1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 
Gal. iii. 13). ’EXev@epotv in the passages adduced, which means 
undoubtedly a moral deliverance in principle, is not expressly 
connected with the death of Christ, though it is ascribed to 
Christ with a reference to deliverance which His death effects. 
The “freeing from this present evil world” is expressly described 
as the aim of His surrender to death (tod dovtos éavtov repli 
TOV apapTLav Huav, Oras éEéXnTat Huds eK TOD al@vos Tov 
€veoT@TOS TovNnpov), and seems to apply to the entire deliver- 
ance from connection with a lost world, a result which in any 
case is inconceivable without sanctification. On the other 
hand, if the tuwis jryopdcOyre is a sufficient parallel to the 
idea of redemption, then the tus unquestionably refers to 
Christ’s blood, and the yyopac@nte, as the context shows, 
refers not to a being bought from God or a being redeemed 
from guilt, but to a being bought for God, and so being bound 
to Him as His own to live for His honour and service. If 
the jyopacOnre thus coincides with redemption in the sense of 
moral deliverance, the é&nyapacev in Gal. iii. 13 emphasises, 
on the other hand, deliverance from guilt in a way that seems 
to support the juristic doctrine of satisfaction more decidedly 
than any other Pauline expression, and therefore demands a 
more thorough consideration. The apostle is speaking in the 
context of the fact that no man can be justified by the law (év 
vou, in the covenant of the law), as the law does not occupy 
itself with faith, but demands the doing of its commandments, 
and imposes a curse on the transgression of any of its 
demands. But, the apostle continues, “ Christ has redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us (vmep 
4yev) ; for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth ona 
tree.” It is a current assumption that the curse which Christ 
bore on the cross was the very curse which the law laid on 
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those who transgress it, and that therefore the curse of guilt 
was vicariously borne by Christ, that He inwardly experienced 
on the cross the misery which is the just consequence of sin, 
in order that we might be delivered from it, and appear 
righteous by faith. But this interpretation, though it 1s 
confidently advanced, rests upon a very defective under- 
standing of the text. We attach no importance to the fact 
that the apostle, strictly speaking, asserts redemption from 
the curse of the law only of the Jewish Christians, as he 
continues, iva eis ta éOvn 7 eddAoyia Tod “ABpadp yevntas ; 
for in Col. ii. 13f. he has applied the same idea to the 
Gentile Christians in somewhat different imagery. But still 
it is a manifest error to suppose that the apostle in Gal. iii. 
13 makes Christ bear the very curse which the law has laid 
on those who transgress it. The curse of the law is (ver. 
10): “ Cursed is every one that abideth not in all things that 
are written in the book of the law to do them.” But the 
curse which Christ bore is (ver. 13): “Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree.” Jesus no more bore the punish- 
ment of all transgressors of the law by hanging on the cross, 
than the law, or God who gave the law, desires to inflict the 
penalty of hanging on everyone who transgresses His com- 
mandments. The parallel which Paul draws between the 
Crucified and transgressors does not reach so far. Christ has 
become a curse for us (vuép, not avte even here); that is, He 
has submitted to the cursed death of a criminal in order to 
deliver us from the curse of the law which has been trans- 
gressed, from the curse of conscious guilt that oppressed us. 
The apostle asserts nothing more, and his thought even thus 
is in itself complete and clear. The passage has this in 
common with many other declarations of the apostle, that it 
traces back the justification of believers to the death of Jesus 
on the cross. By giving Himself up to the uttermost which 
the fellowship of sinful humanity could prepare for Him, 
Jesus has become the sufficient pledge of the divine willing- 
ness to forgive. But the peculiarity of the passage, a pecu- 
liarity which also occurs in Col. ii. 13, is that it gives a closer 
definition of that justifying action from the side of the law. 
Christ by His death has placed us in a new relation to God 
which is no longer conditioned by the law and its sentence of 
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condemnation on all transgression, but by grace and faith 
(vv. 8, 9). How and by what means has the death of Jesus 
on the cross been able to bring this about? Not by an 
expiation of the sins of the world as the juristic doctrine of 
satisfaction fancies. For suppose that such had taken place, 
it would not have redeemed men for the future from their 
relation to the law, and the curse of the law revived anew by 
every transgression. On the contrary, after having secured 
an atonement for past sins, God must have insisted the more 
on the keeping of the law, inasmuch as it contains His holy 
will, and He could not possibly have made faith a substitute 
for obedience. Christ in His death could only redeem 
believers from the curse of the law by redeeming them 
absolutely from the legal relation to God, that is, by changing 
the outer law of threatening, judging, and cursing into an 
inward, impelling law of the spirit and of life. The curse of 
the law could be abolished only when this law of the spirit 
had delivered them from the law of sin and death; only then 
is there “no more condemnation for them which are in 
Christ Jesus,” as it is expressly said in Rom. viii. 1, 2. And 
the passage (Gal. ii. 13) agrees with all that we have hitherto 
found in the teaching of the apostle. But this passage only 
serves to complete that teaching if we take along with it the 
view which is found in Rom. vi. and vii. (ver. 4), according to 
which, through the (slain) body of Christ, believers have died 
to sin, and at the same time died to the law,—not in order 
to be careless of the commandments of God, but in order to 
serve God in newness of the spirit and not in the oldness of 
the letter (Rom. vii. 6). It is the same with Col. i. 13, 14, 
in which the yapsocdpevos juiv Tavta Ta TapaTTopaTa, 
éEareipas TO Kal’ judy xeipoypador, «.7.r., is preceded by a 
cuvetworroincey nuads odv avT@, proving that our apostle 
never separates the justifying significance of the death of 
Christ from the sanctifying, which lays the basis of a new life. 


§ 12. Taz DeatTH oF JESUS AS AN AcT OF RECONCILIATION, 
DOR ans GL: be 


The apostle most frequently regards the saving act of 
God in Christ as a reconciliation ; and that he does not borrow 
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this favourite conception from the Old Testament, but finds 
it in his own thought, shows how inadvisable it is to seek to 
trace back all Pauline ideas to the Old Testament. The 
main passage on reconciliation (2 Cor. v. 18—21) is the most 
important utterance to be found in Paul’s writings about 
God’s procuring of salvation. But he has also applied the 
conception in a significant way in Rom. v. 8-10; Col. i. 214 
What is this conception? In German the words reconcile 
and atone (versihnen and siihnen) have a common derivation 
and this relation has never ceased to produce a confusion of 
ideas. In Greek xatad\d\docew or atoKataddaooew (recon- 
ciliare) has nothing to do with iAdoxeoOau (capiare). Versoh- 
nung, KaTadray, signifies in Greek the transformation of a 
relation of hostility into one of peace and friendship. The 
hostility to be removed may be partly due to both sides, though 
perhaps to one more than to the other; or the guilt of the 
estrangement and the feeling of estrangement and hostility 
may exist solely in the one, while the other magnanimously and 
lovingly rises above the estrangement, and is eager for recon- 
ciliation. How, then, did Paul in this respect conceive of the 
relation between God and man? Strangely enough, the éypa, 
the enmity which is to be removed by the reconciliation, has 
been sought, under the influence once more of that juristic 
doctrine of satisfaction, on the side of God, and the «& yap 
€yOpoi dvTes KaTnAXraynuev TH Oe in Rom. v. 10 has been 
taken in the passive sense as meaning hated by God. But 
the apostle immediately before had been praising the love of 
God, which shows itself in the very fact of His having given 
His Son to death for sinners and enemies; and one cannot 
entertain the idea that God could treat with infinite love 
people whom He at the same moment hated. The idea of 
God’s love for enemies, His love for people who are His 
enemies, and therefore require to be reconciled to Him (eipyun 


1 We leave out of account here the passages Col. i. 20, Eph. i. 20, 
which speak of the reconciliation of the cépyei, ¢Zovsles, etc., through the 
death of Christ. That the estranged powers of the world are also in prin- 
ciple restored to harmony, that, for example, the warring spirits of the 
nations of the old world are in principle made into one new humanity, is 
an idea which does not stand on the same level as the founding of salva- 
tion for sinful humanity, and we have already discussed it in the chapter 
on God and the World. 
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mpos tov Geov, Rom. v. 1), would have been clear as day if 
men had not looked at it through these dogmatic spectacles. 
The whole passage in Colossians is likewise in favour of taking 
the €y@pous in an active sense! Kai tpets roré dvtas dmrnr- 
AoTpiapévors Kal eyOpors TH duavoia év Tdis épyots Tots 
Tovnpots, vuvi atrokaTiAdakev é€v TO TOMATL TIS GapKos adTod 
ia Tod Oavarov; that is, alienated, and enemies in your minds 
by the evil works which ye have done ;—there is no support 
for the passive interpretation deo invisi, as God is never 
mentioned, and of a hatred of Christ there can be no thought 
in any circumstances. The éy@pa in question here is plainly 
described by the apostle in Rom. viii. 7: d:d7¢ 7d dpovnpa 
THS capKos ExOpa eis Oedv' TH yap vow Tod Beod ovy vToTdc- 
getat ove yap Sivatar; this feeling of enmity must be taken 
away from mankind. But besides that, how could the idea 
of an enmity of God to man form the presupposition of the 
idea of reconciliation? The apostle (which is often taken no 
notice of) starts from his personal experience of reconciliation, 
that God in Christ graciously changed him, the enemy and 
persecutor, into the preacher of His work of reconciliation,— 
Ta 6€ mavta (viz. what he had formerly said about his new 
standpoint conditioned by the death of Christ) é« tod @eod 
Tod Katadrakavtos Huas dua Incod Xpiotod Kal Sdvtos jyiv 
Thy Staxoviay THs Kataddayns.2 The continuation of the 
passage in which the apostle makes his view wider is just as 
instructive: > OTe Oeds Fv év Xpiotd Kocpov Katadr\doowy 
éauTe, an Aoylopevos avTois Ta TaparToOyata avTav, Kat 
Béwevos ev npiv Tov AOyov THS KaTadXrayhs. As the apostle 
here neither says God suffered Himself to be reconciled by 
Christ, nor God reconciled Himself with the world, but God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, he makes it 
plain that the estrangement and hostility to be removed are 
entirely on the side of the world. And in explaining “recon- 
ciling the world to Himself in Christ” by the addition, “not 


1 Weiss, note, p. 429, N. T. Theol. vol. i. Eng. trans., tries to interpret 
this passage : éxOpe sis dedv is not a hostile feeling towards God, but the 
sum total of things hostile to God, as contrasted with those that please Him. 
But when was that which is repugnant to God ever expressed by ¢i¢ dev? 

2 The quas can only, of course, refer to the same person as the following 
qwiv, that is, to the apostle. 
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imputing to men their trespasses,’ he has plainly excluded 
the idea that God’s act of forgiveness was made possible only 
by the completed work of reconciliation. On the contrary, 
as already noted, it is a constituent part or presupposition of 
this work of reconciliation that God, like a man desiring 
reconciliation with someone who had wronged him, had 
resolved to forgive before he offered the hand of reconciliation. 
Hence the apostle thinks of God, not as one angry with 
humanity, to whom a third person or mediator offers a satis- 
faction in order to appease Him. In the phrase @eds jy év 
Xpwat@, he takes God and Christ entirely as one; God comes 
to meet man in Christ, who is the minister of His love. He 
thinks of God as a mighty, magnanimous King, who is face 
to face with rebellious subjects. He could destroy them, but 
He resolves rather to win them back by a great act of grace. 
He meets them with pardon, removes the fear of His jude- 
ments produced by their evil conscience, and thus restores 
them to faithful and obedient subjects. There is only one 
point where this parable does not sufficiently describe the 
greatness of the deed of God in question. Such a king could 
only express in words his purpose of reconciliation, his 
amnesty for all who repented (in a Adyos Katadrayfs). God 
announces it by a deed which quiets the conscience and con- 
quers the heart, by the surrender of His Son to the most 
painful lot of human nature. As the apostle in ver, 21 
tersely expresses his message of reconciliation: “He hath 
made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” He surrendered 
Him who was without sin to the most painful lot of the 
sinner, in order, by this assurance of His pardoning love, to 
make us partake in the fellowship of this Saviour, and in that 
of His righteousness. The guilty consciences of those to be 
reconciled needed this infinite pledge of the pardoning love 
of God before they could believe in it. But the hearts of 
those who do believe in it are won, so that they live no longer 
to themselves, but to God in Christ; the same act which 
pardons them also transforms them, and they can only appro- 
priate the pardon when they are laid hold of and conquered 
by it, and are won from all sin. The apostle therefore—and 
this explains his preference for this point of view—found in 
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the idea of reconciliation an expression for the living unity 
of the two sides of salvation, the justifying and the sanctify- 
ing. If in 2 Cor. v. 21 he specially urges the first (iva 
yevouela Stxaroctvn Geod év avT@), he insists upon the second 
in Col. i, 21 f.: amoxatpdrakev (tpas) ev TO cdpate THs 
capKos avtobd did tov Oavatou, Tapactijcar buds aylous Kat 
apeomous Kal aveyKAntous KatTevwortoy aitod. But even the 
dynamic element of the divine founding of salvation nowhere 
comes out so clearly as here. For a reconciliation as a com- 
pleted fact can never be accomplished all on one side; the 
magnanimity of the one has to be accepted by the other. 
Therefore the reconciliation established by God in Christ is 
in itself only a potential reconciliation, a power and possibility 
of actual atonement, and for a full reconciliation it is neces- 
sary that man should take the hand of God offered to him, 
and should throw himself into the fatherly arms of God. 
And the apostle was clearly conscious of this relation between 
possibility and realisation. In this consciousness he describes 
(2 Cor. v. 18 f.) the course which the work of redemption must 
take after what God has done in Christ. An embassy, an 
office of reconciliation, must be instituted in order to proffer 
to the estranged and hostile the divine reconciliation, to 
“beseech” them in Christ’s stead, reconcile yourselves with 
God (vv. 19, 20). For this cataddXdynre means neither 
“be reconciled,” seeing that no one can be called upon to do 
a thing that is purely passive, nor “let yourselves be recon- 
ciled,” as if to the act of God, which is complete in itself, 
something further must be added which would not depend 
upon man; but it simply means, as 1 Cor. vii. 11 shows, 
“reconcile yourselves,” that is, take the hand of God which is 
offered to you. Accordingly, the apostle can call the act of 
God completed in Christ’s death catadnXayn, for it is a virtual 
reconciliation once and for all and on behalf of all, just as he 
can call the acceptance of the gospel on the part of the Gentile 
world xatadday) Kocpov, which he actually does in Rom. 
xi, 15, for it is only by this that the reconciliation between 
God and the Gentile world is actually accomplished. And 
yet there is only one cataddayy, that which, established in 
Christ, is preached in the message of reconciliation, and is 
consummated by the world’s acceptance of this message. 
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§ 13. THz SHARE WHICH THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS HAS 
IN THE FOUNDING OF SALVATION 


The last link of evidence in favour of the view we have 
been engaged in demonstrating is, that it alone explains the 
share in the founding of salvation which the apostle assigns 
to the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus, as well as to His 
death. The statements in question are as numerous as they 
are definite. Rom. iv. 25: 03 maped00n dia Ta wraparrTeOpata 
Hav Kab nyépOn Sia THY Sixaiwow judy. Rom. v.10: e& yap 
éxOpol dvtes KaTnrdaynuev TH Oe@ dia TOD Gavdrov Tov viov 
AUTO, TOAN® paAdov KaTadrXrayévTes TwOHTOMEOa Ev TH SoH 
avtov. Rom. viii. 34: tis 0 xataxpivev ; Xpictos Incods o 
amoOavev, uadrov dé éyepOeis, 65 éotu év SeELa Tod Oeod, ds 
Kal évtuyydver brép Hudv. Rom. xiv. 9: eis todTo yap o 
Xpuctos améBavey Kal Elnoev, wa Kal vexpdv Kat Covter 
kupievon. 1 Cor.xv. 17: ef dé Xpsotos od« eyiyeptat, watala 
TOTS NuaY, ett eoTe év Tals Guaptiaw bwov. 2 Cor. v.15: 
T® vrép avTov amobavovtse kal éyepOévtr. The traditional 
view of this doctrine in Paul’s writings does not, as may be 
easily conceived, know very well what to do with this element 
of it; if the work of redemption and reconciliation is settled by 
Christ’s obedience unto death, what part can His resurrection 
have in that work? It is usually said: Without the resurrec- 
tion. of Jesus we should not have known that His death was not 
the death of a sinner, and therefore we could not have believed 
in Him. But did the centurion at the foot of the cross, and the 
penitent malefactor at His side, not perceive that this was the 
death of a holy man, the death of a Saviour, though they knew 
nothing about the resurrection ? And could our impression of 
the life and death of Jesus not be the same though we had not 
the message of the resurrection? And if we could not believe 
in the holiness of His death without the message of the 
resurrection, how could we believe in the resurrection itself, 
which is more incredible to the natural man? Moreover, 
the apostle sets aside this quite untenable hypothesis by the 
words: “If Christ be not risen, your faith is vain, ye are yet 
in your sins.” That is to say, faith might exist without the 
resurrection, but it would be vain, it would not justify. 
Why should this be so, if atonement, redemption, reconcilia- 
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tion were secured in the death of Christ? Because the 
founding of salvation, perfect in itself, cannot, according to 
Paul, be realised except through the living, glorified Christ. 
Here we reach a point which belongs to another article of 
doctrine, the appropriation of salvation, and we can therefore 
expound the apostle’s meaning only in suggestions and 
anticipations. The appropriation of the salvation which is 
secured in Christ and in His death is regarded by the apostle 
as following, not from a natural impression which sets free 
the man’s own moral powers for the attainment of perfec- 
tion: he views it as resting on the real spiritual power of the 
living Christ standing behind that historical impression, who 
through His resurrection has become the wrvedpua Cworrotody of 
humanity. As the Risen One from heaven laid hold of the 
apostle on the way to Damascus and stamped the image of 
Himself upon his heart, so must He always stamp His death 
on men’s hearts, and kindle in them a new life which is no 
longer éavtm but Oem. And the apostle has made not only 
the beginning, but also the continuance of this new life 
depend on a living fellowship with the glorified Christ. The 
believer’s growing conformity to Christ, his being transformed 
into the image of the perfected Lord, is to him the work of 
the Risen One, who has now become the quickening spirit 
(2 Cor. iii. 17, 18; Gal. ii. 20). The resurrection of Christ 
is viewed by the apostle as the condition necessary to the 
completeness of the cleansing and sanctifying power of His 
death ; but it is no less a condition of the justifying power 
of that death. According to Paul, as has already been 
specially emphasised, a man is justified only év Xpuot@ 
(2 Cor. v. 21; Eph. i. 7), that is, in living connection with 
Him; and this connection manifestly can only exist with a 
living Christ, not with one who is dead and parted from us. 
Only by viewing the believer in living connection with Him 
from whom the stream of sanctification ever flows into them, 
can God truly pronounce men righteous who in point of 
fact are not yet really so. He has the living guarantee in 
Him who has begun the good work in them that He will 
carry it on until they have become perfectly righteous.’ 


1 The idea of Biirgen, though not formally Pauline, helps to simplify 
the difficult doctrine of the saving significance of the death of Jesus, 
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This explains the utterance in Rom. vill. 34, which repre- 
sents our justification as conditioned not merely by Jesus’ 
death and resurrection, but also by a continuous heavenly 
activity of the exalted Christ. This description of Christ as 
sitting at the right hand of God and representing us (with 
the Father) may appear strange in presence of the assurance 
of justification expressed in ver. 33; it suggests that the 
justification based on the death of Christ is incomplete and 
in need of being supplemented; or even that Christ is more 
merciful than the heavenly Father who sent Him, and gave 
Him up; that He is, as it were, forced continuously to inter- 
cede with the Father, lest His wrath should begin again to 
burn against us. But this appearing for us is simply the 
biblical expression for the continuous security which the 
living and glorified Christ gives to the Father for the 
justified so long as they are not yet thoroughly sanctified, and 
therefore not in themselves wholly well-pleasing to God. 
The other passages adduced above will now give us even less 
trouble. That Christ has risen for us, for our advantage ; 
that He died and rose again in order to be Lord of the dead 
and the living, is self-evident after what has been said. 
That He gave Himself for our trespasses, and was raised 
again for our justification, does not mean, of course, that our 
justification is not based upon His death, but that it, whilst 
rendered possible by His death, can only be communicated 
to us by His resurrection. The reason why, without the 
resurrection, our faith is vain and we are yet in our sins, is 
that faith in one who has departed, and who is therefore 
incapable of fellowship with us, could not communicate to us 
all the glorious things He desires to give, no matter how 
glorious these might be. There still remains the remarkable 
passage Rom. v. 10: “For if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His Son; much more, 
especially for homiletic and catechetic use. Christ in His holy death is 
a guarantee to the Father that humanity, so far as it allows itself to be 
drawn into fellowship with Him, will be delivered from sin and attain to 
a more complete sanctification. In the completed revelation of eternal 
love which takes place in His death, He is at the same time the assurance 
of God to humanity, that so far as it lets itself be laid hold of by the 


power of love in His death, all its guilt will be forgiven, and the love 
and grace of God will be bestowed. 
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being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” The 
passage reminds us that even those who are reconciled and 
justified are still in a certain sense under the divine wrath, 
inasmuch as there is still sin in them. Their final deliver- 
ance or salvation (cwOncdueba, future) depends therefore on 
something additional to the death of the Son of God, év 7 
fon avrod, on a living communion with Him, the communion 
of a life which as it grows and comes to its perfection in 
them, makes them fully objects of the divine good pleasure. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WAY OF SALVATION 


§ 1. FounpInc oF SALVATION AND Way oF SALVATION 


When God had established the possibility of salvation 
for the whole world, there remained as a further task the 
subjective realisation of salvation; but the completion of 
the first leads naturally over to the second. In the exposi- 
tion of this point of doctrine we come upon the topics 
which Paul has worked out with most deliberation, for 
here he was impelled by his special call to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles, and to preserve it against the 
attacks of the Judaists. We may describe it as his doctrine 
of the way of salvation. He does not indeed use this 
term which was later current in the Church, though, in 
Rom. viii. 29, 30, there is clearly the consciousness of a 
divine order of ways and means through which men are 
to appropriate the salvation which is founded. 


§ 2. THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 


If we ask, first of all, about the means whereby the 
salvation procured in the death and resurrection of Christ 
is brought near to men, we get a clear answer from the 
main passages discussed above concerning reconciliation ; 
it is by the word of reconciliation (2 Cor. v. 19), by what, 


in 1 Cor. i. 18, is called the word of the cross—the 
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“gospel,” as the apostle prefers to call it (Rom. i 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 1, etc.), that is, the glad message of the love 
of God, and His manifestation of that love in Christ. Its 
declaration is, that reconciliation must be offered to those 
who need it and for whom it is intended, and therefore 
the apostle regards himself as an ambassador in Christ's 
stead (or in Christ’s cause, dmée Xpuctod, 2 Cor. v. 20); 
and so the ministry of reconciliation, the evangelical 
ministry of preaching as Jesus bequeathed it to His 
disciples, is the first essential article of the divine way of 
salvation. Salvation is brought about in a rational and 
moral way by the preaching of the word of God applied 
to the rational and moral nature of man, as it is said in 
Rom. x. 17: “Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God” (or of Christ). And whilst the apostle 
knows of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, he has no doctrine 
of the sacraments, and he ascribes to them no magical 
efficacy alongside of this means of grace in the word. 
Nevertheless, there is an essential difference between the 
mode of operation and communication of a doctrine of 
human wisdom and that of the gospel, a difference which 
the perverted demands of some of the Corinthians, that he 
should have preached the gospel ¢v codia Aoyov, in the 
wisdom of words, like the philosophers (1 Cor. i. and i1), 
causes the apostle to expound. A human wisdom, a philo- 
sophy, convinces by means of human dialectic and rhetoric ; 
the gospel, by the proof of the spirit and of power, 
that is, by the proof of the holy effects which the Spirit 
of God exercises on the human heart (1 Cor. ii 4). If 
the efficacy of the gospel depended on human dialectic and 
rhetoric, Christian faith would depend on these also, and 
then not only might it be overturned by a superior kind 
of proof or eloquence, but the only power it could exercise 
on man would be such as is exerted by the conviction of 
the truth of a doctrine. And in man’s present condition 
a natural conviction of reason is far from being a power 
to overcome sin and sanctify the will. But the gospel 
is such a power. It is, as the apostle fitly calls it 
(Rom. i. 16), Svva pus Qcod, es cwrnpiav mavtl TO TLoTevorTt, 
because in it there speaks to man something mightier than 
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the great truths of reason; for in it there is the supreme 
demonstration of the eternal love,—a power which can do 
what the law in the mind could not do (Rom. vii. 23), it 
can overcome in man the power of selfishness, and can 
put in its place its own divine life of love. The apostle 
is therefore perfectly right, not only in tracing back the 
effect of the gospel to God, as all effects of spirit and 
truth in the world run up to God in the end, but in 
perceiving in the gospel a peculiar saving operation of 
God in Christ, a continuous working of the living, glorified 
Saviour (Rom. ix. 24, xv. 18). For through the preaching 
of the gospel the unique and imperishable manifestation 
of God’s love in Christ tells upon men; through it is felt 
the power of a love which has been in Christ for ever, 
a love that is living, lasting, and operative—that is, the 
power of the exalted Christ Himself, for He has given to 
this preaching concerning Himself the force of His own 
glorified life and of the Holy Spirit. This explains the 
secret of the ministry of preaching, a secret which the 
apostle learned in the divine education of his own Christian 
character. No man has understood more clearly than this 
chosen vessel to the Gentiles why Christ did not leave 
behind Him a system of doctrines theoretically expressed 
and composed in book form, but fashioned and sent out 
men to bear a formless gospel. His Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians is really the attempt to express the secret 
of an inner life on which any apostolic success he could 
show depended. Only a man in whom the Lord who 
is the Spirit has come to dwell, who exhibits the love 
of Christ in its transforming power, can kindle that flame 
of divine life in others; and the fire is spread, not by 
instruction in a doctrinal system, but by testimony to a 
personal experience of the gospel of God coming from the 
heart with individual truth and freedom. In the very 
moment therefore in which the apostle, rejoicing in his 
success, casts a glance at his vain and sordid rivals in 
the proud words, “ Yea, who is sufficient for these things ?” 
(for such an activity), 2 Cor. ii. 16, he gives the humble 
explanation of them: “Such self-confidence have we through 
Christ to God-ward: not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
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to think any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of 
God” (iii, 5). The secret of his apostolic activity is 
simply that he surrenders himself openly and unselfishly, 
more openly and unselfishly than his opponents, to be the 
mere instrument of the power of God in Christ, and that 
he is determined in all the work of his calling by nothing 
save the love of Christ, the power of His death and 
resurrection (2 Cor. ii. 17, v. 14 ff). 


§ 8. ELECTION AND CALLING 


Now the gospel, even when it is preached according to the 
mind of God, does not produce in all who hear it its intended 
effects in drawing them to salvation. On the contrary, even 
where the apostle stands as it were in silent wonder before 
the mighty results which God has accomplished by his 
preaching, he describes these results as twofold, 2 Cor. ii. 15, 
“For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that 
are saved, and in them that perish. In the one we are a 
savour of death unto death; and in the other a savour of life 
unto life.’ That is to say, the gospel is effective wherever it 
is preached in the spirit and power of God, but is not effective 
everywhere for salvation. While it fills one with the powers 
of life eternal, others are disgusted with it, as by a breath of 
death, and are thus driven further by it on the way of death 
on which they are already. Or, in other words, the one finds 
in it a call from God, a call to the enjoyment of His salvation, 
and to the fellowship of His Son (1 Cor. i. 9); whilst others 
are hardened and blinded by it against this salvation (Rom. 
xi. 7f.). In this notion of “calling” we touch upon one of 
the main pillars of the Pauline doctrine of the way of salvation. 
The «Ajous, always traced directly to God, is in the apostle’s 
view one of the most essential acts of grace in aiding men to 
appropriate salvation (Rom. viii. 28, ix. 24). And by this 
we are not to understand, as in the synoptic saying, “ Many 
are called, but few are chosen,” a mere outward invitation to 
the kingdom of God; it does not consist in simply hearing the 
glad message, without leading to the actual enjoyment of 
salvation. To our apostle the “calling” is an effectual 
drawing to the enjoyment of salvation, it is the opposite of 
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hardening : “Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of His Son. Moreover, whom 
He did predestinate, them He also called ; and whom He called, 
them He also justified; and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified” (Rom. viii. 29, 30). So far is the apostle from 
putting calling and election in opposition to each other, that 
he rather treats them as equivalents (cf. 1 Cor. i. 26, 27); 
and by tracing back the call to a preceding divine mpoy:vockew 
and 7poopifev, he confronts us anew with the question of the 
compatibility of the divine action with the free human self- 
determination, which has already been discussed in the chapter 
on the Divine Government of the World. Here again, on a 
closer view, the appearance of determinism resolves itself into 
the idea of a grace which takes full account of human freedom 
though strongly influencing it. The statement already alluded 
to about the peculiar character of the gospel as a divine 
means of grace (1 Cor. i. 18 ff.), first of all throws light upon 
it. In the world of culture, Jewish as well as Greek, into 
which the gospel enters, it encounters certain historically 
developed claims which it is neither able nor willing to satisfy ; 
but it has something better and more profoundly satisfying to 
offer than those claims suppose. “For the Jews require a 
sion, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
The sensuous bias of Jewish religiosity required from God the 
palpable proof of a visible Messianic kingdom, and the philo- 
sophising scholasticism of the Greeks expected the salvation 
of the world from a doctrine scientifically established. By 
preaching, in opposition to the Jewish Messianic expectations 
and of the Hellenic scientific ideas, a crucified Saviour, the 
gospel inevitably repelled both parties, and yet had something 
far better to offer both than they desired, the very thing 
which they at bottom needed, a divine power to renew the 
world from within, and a divine wisdom for salvation. And 
from both Jews and Greeks there was collected a community 
of believers who came to know the crucified Messiah as the 
power and wisdom of God. By what law then was the world 
of that day separated into blinded (dzrodAvmevor, ver. 18) and 
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called («kAnto’)? Where those mistaken claims outweighed 
the need of salvation which exists in every human heart, the 
gospel was rejected as an offence and foolishness. On the 
other hand, where these hindrances to the sense of wickedness 
and need of help fell into the background, as was the case 
chiefly with the lower and uncultured classes in Corinth, the 
glad message was willingly received as a power of God and 
wisdom of God. But that proves that the divine election 
which the apostle asserts of his readers (1 Cor. i. 27) is not 
an eternal and irresistible decree, but one formed in time ; it 
is a resolution of the Governor of the world depending on His 
knowledge of the susceptibility of those men, which was 
afterwards carried out in their effectual calling. The same is 
true of Rom. ix.—xi., where the apostle again discusses this 
twofold action of the gospel on the Jewish nation and the 
Gentile world as a whole. The law had led but a small 
minority of the Jewish people to Paul’s experience that the 
law cannot justify, and that one must die to the law and 
repeat in himself the death of Christ upon the cross in order 
to live unto God (Gal. 11.19). The great majority of the 
nation were rooted in self-righteousness and legality to such 
an extent that the gospel of grace preached to them in the 
name of the Crucified could act on them only as an offence 
and a means of hardening. The Gentile world, on the other 
hand, sinking under the burden of the misery of sin which 
had reached its height, having a knowledge of the right, 
and pervaded by the feeling of its moral impotence and lost 
condition, yielded willingly over wide circles; and so for the 
time it became what the Israel of Moses was in presence of 
the Egyptians, the vessel of God’s grace; while the Jewish 
nation, which had become the vessel of His wrath, hurried 
onwards to its destruction (Rom. ix, 22-24 f, 33, x. 1 f.). 
Who could deny that this historical condition of the empire 
in the apostolic age, as set forth by Paul, consisted of acts of 
free human self-determination and operations of a divine order 
and government of the world, and that the decree of the 
eternal Governor of the world, not to make the nation 
formerly chosen, but the Gentile world, hitherto left to itself, 
the bearer of His gospel, is conceived throughout with regard 
to the inner nature of both sides? The apostle has produced 
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that appearance of predestination in the ninth chapter, which 
he removes in the tenth and eleventh chapters, only by first 
emphasising the divine decree and government that he may 
afterwards indicate how it proceeds according to human 
conditions." At the same time, the eleventh chapter lets us 
see most definitely that the being repelled or hardened by the 
gospel, which is opposed to the gracious choice and calling of 
some, is not meant to be the final will of God (such an idea 
is expressly rejected, ver. 11, with a yu) yévorro), but that in 
His own time it is to give place to a later amnesty and calling. 
The apostle’s view is that the divine Governor of the world 
educates and inclines men, in their freedom to susceptibility 
for salvation, to faith ; but the law of the history of the world 
involves that this cannot be attained by all at the same time, 
but that there must always be a kat’ éxroynv mpodeois 
Geod (Rom. ix. 11); the plan of God’s grace in the world must 
always proceed by selection. For the very thing which 
inclines some to be susceptible—in those days the Gentiles 
—is an offence to the others—the Jews—in the offer of the 
gospel. But this is the wonder of the purposes and ways of 
God which the apostle praises at the close of the chapter, that 
through the mutual working of the history of the world, and 
the further guidance of God in it, those who to-day are blinded 
may afterwards have their eyes opened in faith; this is 
expressly predicted of the Jewish nation, but it appears as a 
purpose of God’s love for all who at any time are in a like 
condition (cf. xi. 32). We have already called attention to 
the fact of how far the indirect methods of the divine govern- 
ment of the world, indicated in Rom. xi., confirm the complete 
co-operation of divine power and human freedom in the 
realising of salvation, for a deterministic government of the 
world, which took no account of human freedom, would have 
no need of this freedom for the attainment of its end. From 
all this we can have no doubt of the non-deterministic sense 
of the main passage Rom. viii. 28, which applies the notions 
of election and calling to the individual as such. The apostle 
explains the preceding expression, Tois Kata mpobeow KANTOIS 
odow, with which, in the light of the result, he has described 
those “who love God,” and for whom therefore all things are 
1 Cf. above, p. 111 ff. 
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to work together for good. He wishes to give them a perfect 
assurance of salvation by representing to them that their 
calling is no momentary thought of God which might again 
be dismissed as it was conceived, but that it rests on a 
deliberate purpose of God pursued to its final goal. Those 
whom God has previously chosen He has also destined to 
perfection, and accordingly has called, justified, and glorified 
them. We must not indeed, on the strength of the prefix 
mpo, regard the foreseeing and predestinating as belonging to 
eternity, whilst we refer éxadécer, édixaiwcer, éddEacer to time; 
the apostle could not possibly have meant to say that God 
had already called, nay, already glorified, all those whom He 
had determined from eternity to be conformed to the image 
of His Son. The utterances must be taken all together as 
elements of God’s thought. Whom He did foreknow, He 
also at the same time—in His thought—did appoint to 
perfection, did call, justify, glorify. Hence, as we have 
already noted, the apo of these first two acts is not to be 
regarded as pretemporal, and as therefore leaving the human 
condition out of account, for that conception would even 
put an end to the distinction between mpoyweckew and 
mpoopifew ; it can only be meant to emphasise the precédence 
of those two acts of God in the human experience of salvation. 
As, according to Rom. xi, 2, God foresaw the nation of Israel 
in the patriarchs (cf. ver. 28), that is, in the beginning of its 
development; as the apostle says of himself in Gal. i. 15, that 
God separated him from his mother’s womb (that is, elected 
him to his future calling), and called him (then a man) by His 
grace,—the same meaning must be given to the foreknowing 
and predestinating in Rom. viii. 28. Foreknowledge and 
predestination describe the divine thought of love which, 
necessarily preceding any working of love, marks out a man 
as its own before he feels any inclination towards God; but 
this choice is made because the real impulse in the man’s life 
is in that direction. The call is the realisation of this thought 
of love which follows in its own time; when God has guided, 
as in the case of our apostle,.a free growth through all its 
seeming departures from Himself, and when He has ripened 
the nascent susceptibility for salvation, the process is accom- 
plished, and God brings home His gospel to the man in a way 
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that overpowers him. He who is called must afterwards say 
that in this process divine grace has had the ascendency, and 
has indeed done everything; but human freedom is not 
excluded, it is guided, and finally it is overpowered with the 
might of love. 


§ 4. FAITH: ITS GENERAL CONCEPTION 


That which the divine call immediately produces in man 
is faith, which, according to Paul, is on man’s side the funda- 
mental condition of salvation. The apostle has nowhere 
given an express exposition of this, which is in some respects 
the most important idea of his doctrine; all the more care- 
fully must we collect the passages in which all sides of the 
Pauline idea of faith are brought out. There can be no 
doubt that the fundamental conception of wiotis or muctevew 
here, as everywhere, is that of trust. It clearly appears in 
1 Cor. xiii. 7 () dyadrn mavta muotever), and not less clearly 
in the specially Old Testament phrases in which miorevew is 
united either with the dative or with ém/—in the sense of 
relying on something (the former, for example, in Rom. iv. 3 ; 
Gal. iii. 6; the latter in Rom. iv. 5, ix. 33, x. 11). Now, in 
the case of the apostle, we have, as a matter of course, to do 
with faith as a religious act. The object of faith is that 
which, from its nature, cannot be reached by sensuous per- 
ception, that is, can only be grasped in virtue of an inward 
act such as trust, and which, at the same time, can give our 
soul firm footing, and can be the basis of our heart’s confi- 
dence—that is, God and the kingdom of eternal blessings. 
It is not, however, an unknown God on whom we place our 
confidence, but the God who has revealed Himself in Christ, 
who speaks to us in His gospel, and awakens our confidence 
by His loving entreaties (2 Cor. v. 20). Now, so far as faith 
springs out of this preaching, and is related to it (9 lotus é& 
axons, 4 S¢ dKor) Sia prwatos Oeod, Rom. x. 17; phya tices, 
Rom. x. 8; miotis Tod evayyediov, Phil. i. 27), the idea of 
conviction is united with that of confidence, viz. conviction of 
the truth of the gospel. This idea of conviction, that is, of 
course, regarding as true, appears in Paul not only in things 
of daily life (1 Cor. xi. 18, wépos te miotevw), but also in 
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religious questions, whenever morevew refers to individual 
Christian truths; for example, Rom. vi. 8: miorevowev, OTe 
kai cvtnoouev aitd; 1 Thess. iv. 14: e¢ yap muotevopev, OTe 
"Inoods dwéOavev kai advéotn. We have perhaps the clearest 
statement of it in Rom. xiv. 23: “What is not of faith is 
sin,” that is, whatever is not done from the conviction that it 
is right is wrong for him who does it. But in religious 
things this idea of conviction is never separated from that of 
trust, so as to degrade faith to a mere persuasion of the 
intellect without any interest of the heart, but it always 
remains a conviction, which, as produced by an act of trust, 
has for its object that which is most worthy of confidence, 
and is therefore fitted to form the basis of the whole inner 
life. Faith is a matter of the heart, an act of the whole 
inner life, not simply an act of the understanding, capdia yap 
muateverat (Rom. x. 10; Eph. iii. 17). Those who are “ weak 
in faith” (Rom. xiv.—xv.) are so called, not merely because 
they waver in their convictions, but because their hearts are 
not yet sufficiently prepared for the emancipating grace of 
God in Christ to let their old scruples fall away. Now, if 
faith is a sure confidence, a confiding assurance, then we 
further understand how the apostle can at one time contrast 
it with doubt and at another time with sight (Rom. iv. 20, 
xiv. 23; 2 Cor. v. 7), “We walk by faith, not by sight.” 
Heavenly things cannot be seen and proved in our earthly 
life as earthly things can. They leave room for doubt; but 
doubt calls in question the very thing which is to be the firm 
basis of our trust, and so it is related to unbelief, and must 
give way to faith. This does not mean that the apostle 
desires to speak the word to a blind faith, but the contrary ; 
he regards faith and knowledge—and this is another mark of 
his notion of faith—as going hand in hand. As the gospel is 
grace and truth in inseparable unity, the apostle is able to 
include the whole of subjective Christianity in the idea of 
knowledge just as well as in that of faith. He gives the 
first and most prominent place to the former, especially in 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, without neglect- 
ing the latter. He praises God on behalf of his readers for 
having made His grace abound towards them in all wisdom 
and knowledge, and for having revealed to them the mystery. 
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of His will. He prays that God would give them, further, 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation to know Him; that He 
would lighten the eyes of their heart to know the hope of 
their calling, etc. He fixes it as the goal of Christian per- 
fection to come to the unity of faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, and to be no longer driven about with every 
wind of doctrine (Eph. i. 8, 9, 18, iv. 13, 14; of. Col. i. 9, 
27, ii. 2). These phrases make manifest the inner relation 
of faith and knowledge; and in point of fact the apostle 
frequently substitutes the one for the other. That which in 
Rom. xiv. is called weakness of faith, the bondage to Jewish 
or heathen prejudices, is thought of in 1 Cor. viii. 7, 10, 11 
as a want of knowledge. Did not Israel know? (ov« éyvw) 
he asks (Rom. x. 19), manifestly presupposing that one could 
not believe without knowledge; and in 2 Cor. iv. 4f, the 
amvotou are those whose vonpata are blinded, so that the light 
of the gospel does not shine into them. “But the God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
into our heart, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Again, in Phil. ii. 8, 9, 
the apostle has counted all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ, since he became a believer in Him 
(Sia miotews Xpiorov, ver. 9). And in 2 Cor. ii, 14 he 
spreads the sweet savour of the knowledge of God in every 
place, whilst he is fulfilling his mission to all nations, ets 
urakonv mictews (Rom. i. 5). This synonymy may be easily 
understood from the religious nature of the knowledge in 
question. It is not knowledge of the vots apart from the 
xapoia, a notion which in itself has no place in the Bible; it 
is an act of the heart as faith is, and it depends upon love 
for the truth (2 Thess. ii. 10), and is inseparable from love to 
God, so that if any man in mere pride of understanding 
without love “thinks that he knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing at all as he ought to know” (1 Cor. viii. 2, 3). 
Accordingly, knowledge is the reflection of faith in our 
reason, the acceptance and elaboration of the gospel in our 
thought, and it is well to observe, though not to be wondered 
at, how essential in the Christian profession this intellectual 
side of faith is to the apostle, who is certainly one of the 
greatest thinkers of all times. Only in a relative way can it 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 12 
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be said, that on the one hand knowledge surpasses faith, and 
on the other faith surpasses knowledge. Knowledge may be 
distinguished from faith, which is the acceptance of the 
gospel once for all (1 Cor. xv. 1, 6 al mapeddBere), as the 
gradually growing insight that Christ is Qeod Svvayus and 
deod copia (1 Cor. i. 24); that He is the real puoryprov 
Geod in whom is hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge (Col. ii. 3), so that from Him the whole of God’s plan 
of the world from the creation to its final perfection unfolds 
itself before the reflective mind (1 Cor. i. 6f.). On the 
other hand, knowledge through all its growth on earth is 
always unsatisfied, because, as time passes, it becomes only the 
more sensible of its imperfections, and so faith remains our 
comfort and stay here below (1 Cor. xiii, 8-12, 13). Of 
course faith also has to grow; from the immaturity (vymvoTns) 
of the first childlike acceptance it has to be strengthened 
until it reaches the power and maturity (reXevdTys) of a mascu- 
line assurance of conviction (1 Cor. ili. 1 f., xv. 58; 2 Cor. x. 
15; Col. 1. 6; 2 Thess.i. 3); but in its direct act of trust it 
grasped at once all that knowledge gradually and imperfectly 
secures. Again, a new light is thrown on the nature of faith 
when we observe how, according to Paul, it has to do quite 
as much with the man’s willing as with his thinking. The 
apostle lays stress on this relation of faith to the will as often 
as he describes believing as draxovewv 7H adnOeia, and unbelief 
as ovx UToTdccec Vat, as amreHetv TH ddnOel/a (Rom. i. 8, ii. 8, 
wi. 171m 8, ew 2 Layoh a2 eo Thess sie, the ‘opposing of 
muateve TH adyGeia and evdoxeiv TH adixia). This presents 
faith as a decision of the will, a moral obligation and act. 
Not that the apostle viewed it as an act which a man was 
free to perform at any time or under any circumstances, or 
one that was possible to him of his own strength at-all. 
The contrary is manifest from what we have seen with regard 
to the divine call, and the apostle says significantly, 2 Thess. 
iii, 2: “All men have not faith.” Man does not procure faith 
for himself as Paul strikingly experienced ; it is begotten in 
him by God through His word and Spirit. It is God who 
made it shine into the heart of the apostle (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
God is thanked that the readers of the Epistle to the Romans 
have obeyed that form of doctrine which was delivered to 
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them (Rom. vi. 17). “By grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God,” exclaims the 
apostle to the Ephesians (1. 8). But just as a man cannot 
force himself to trust another, though he can refuse to trust, 
when his confidence is won by another, he has still the right 
and duty to give his confidence ; so is it here. Faith, although 
on one side produced in the heart by God, is on the other 
side an act of the heart itself, and indeed the most decisive 
act; it is the willing surrender to the importunity of divine 
grace and truth which that grace justly claims, and by 
which it first becomes the man’s own. In the passage just 
quoted (Rom. vi. 17) the apostle says, “ Ye became obedient 
to that form of doctrine which was delivered to you,” thus 
embracing in one expression the human and the divine 
activity. Nay, from this point of view the apostle can 
describe the human act of faith, the ious, directly as an 
épyov (1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 11), notwithstanding the 
great contrast which at other times he regards as existing 
between mriotes and épya. 


§ 5. Faro: irs RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE AND 
CHRISTIAN EXPRESSION 


From this we learn the unusual significance which faith, 
even in its wider sense as belonging to all religions, has for 
the apostle. We have already called attention to the way in 
which he sets it in opposition to all righteousness of works 
as the principle of true religion, not merely for the New 
Testament, but also for the Old (Rom. iv. 1f.; Gal. ii. 5 f.); 
and his reason is not only that no sinful man can perform 
the épya vomov, the works of righteousness demanded by the 
law, but because the wish to do or merit anything in God’s 
presence is itself a perverted and impious standpoint, as we 
ean do nothing good except in Him and through Him. The 
apostle (Rom. iii. 27) finds the proof of the correctness of 
the vomos aictews, the way of faith in our relation to God, 
in the fact that it excludes all boasting in God’s presence ; 
while the voupos tov épywr, the principle of works, issues 
in this boasting. All true religiousness, as he illustrates by 
Abraham’s case, is faith, and faith only is true piety; whilst 
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Pharisaism, the ethical deism of Judaism, is perverted and 
corrupt (Rom. x. 2, 3). If God is the eternal love in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being; if piety is the desire 
to be nothing out of God,—then it is a fundamental condition 
of all conformity to God, and God-pleasing, to open the heart 
to that eternal love in humble trust and allow it alone to 
operate within us, that is, to believe. If faith, then, is 
essentially a susceptibility for God and His grace, and is 
thus fundamental in religious conduct, the common saying 
is true, that the apostle considers faith essentially as an 
dpyavov Anrixov for the grace of God, whether promising or 
giving; and yet it is not true that faith has significance for 
Paul only in this aspect, and that he does not allow it to 
count for anything before God in itself. The much-repeated 
statement, justificamur per fidem, non propter fidem, opposes 
two aspects of one fact, both of which are found in our 
apostle. Certainly Paul never regards faith, even when he 
calls it an pyor of man, as a meritorious performance equal 
to or even similar to obedience to the law; but he really 
regards it as the dpyavoyv AnmtiKoy of a love which comes 
freely (Sépeav) and undeserved. But that does not prevent 
this relation of susceptibility and faith towards God, when 
it is humble and childlike, from being in principle pious and 
well-pleasing to God, so that in its very nature it attracts the 
divine love and grace. That the apostle is conscious of both 
views is evident from his appreciation of the faith of Abraham. 
“ Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him (by 
God) for righteousness” (Rom. iv. 3; Gal. iii. 6). That does 
not mean, “and Abraham thereby laid hold of the grace and 
righteousness revealed by God in Christ,” but it means, “ faith 
as such, Abraham’s heroic trust in God, believing in hope 
against hope, won for him God’s favour; so that, because of it, 
he was in His eyes a righteous, a truly pious man.” And 
when the apostle further describes this faith of Abraham 
(Rom. iv. 19f.), “He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief; but was strong in faith, giving glory to God; 
and was fully persuaded that what He had promised He was 
also able to perform,” he manifestly describes it not as a 
mere épyavov AnmTiKdv of the promise of Isaac, but praises it 
as religious heroism, as a supreme act of trust in God. And 
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when he continues, 61d kat €doyicbn adté eis Sixaroodyny, 
the justificatus est propter fidem is almost expressed in words. 
And this is peculiarly worthy of notice, as the main analogy 
between Christian faith and that of Abraham must lie on this 
side ; for the objects which are grasped, in spite of the apostle’s 
attempts to find some typical resemblance in them, are a 
whole heaven apart—the promise of Isaac in the one case, 
and the mission of the Son of God as Saviour and Redeemer 
in the other. This now brings us to the apostle’s specifically 
Christian idea of faith, which can only be the perfection of 
the general religious idea, and therefore rests upon the latter ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it surpasses it. Notwithstanding 
his comparison of the faith of Abraham with that of Christians, 
the apostle has not failed to recognise the distance between 
the two, which springs from the difference in their objects: 
the faith of Abraham is not the faith of Christians, but only 
its type. It is self-evident to our apostle that faith, in the 
full sense of the word, is first rendered possible by the com- 
pleted revelation of God’s love in Christ; therefore wioteveuy, 
without specification of object, describes for him the position 
of the Christian man (Rom. i. 8, xiii. 11, xv. 13; 1 Cor. iu. 
5, xiv. 22, xv. 2,11; Gal. iii. 22 f.), and aéoves, as such, is a 
designation of the new covenant (Gal. ili, 23, 25). On the 
other hand, no apostle has referred Christian faith so definitely 
and emphatically to its proper object as Paul in his phrases, 
mia Tevew eis Xpiorov, or ev Xpiot@,and riots Incod Xprorod, 
where the genitive is, of course, a genitivus oljectwwus.' Faith 
in Paul does not hold to Christ the future “ Messiah of glory ” 
(Jas. ii, 1), the Deliverer in the coming judgment, as it did 
in the primitive apostles; it lays hold of a Messiah who has 
appeared, and who has been crucified, and has risen again. 
And when faith is thus referred to the person of Christ, the 
Pauline idea of faith is completed, just as faith itself reaches 
here its highest development. In the living application to 
the personal Saviour, in whom all the promises of God are 
yea and amen (2 Cor. i. 20), to the glorified Living One who 
is in personal intercourse with the soul through His word 
and Spirit, faith itself becomes a personal relation, and reaches 

1The genitive is the same as in the synoptic exere alot bcov, Mark 
xi, 22, 
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far beyond the idea of reliance on any mere fact or truth,—in 
a word, it is a bond of communion between the soul and its 
Lord. [iors Incod Xpiorod does not indeed formally signify 
a fellowship of life with Christ, though, in reality, it is so. 
In presence of the living Saviour, who has laid hold of the 
heart of man, the awakened trust becomes of itself surrender, 
and surrender becomes communion. The opening of the heart 
to Christ and the entrance of Christ into the heart coincide in 
faith, just as the opening of the eye and the entrance of the 
ray of light do in sight. That the apostle was conscious of 
this fact, and conceived faith in Christ as the mystic bond of 
unity between the soul and Christ, may be read in Eph. iil. 
17: Katouxhoar Tov Xpiotov Oia THs Tiatews ev Tals Kapdiats 
bpov. But his use of e’s Xprotov mioteve and év Xpict@ 
etvat as interchangeable, or even as equivalents, likewise shows 
it. The latter, though it is frequently the mere designation 
of being a Christian, or of that which is Christian, never 
completely loses the sense of community of life; though 
sometimes, as in 2 Cor. v. 17 (et tus év Xpicre@, Kaw KTicis), 
that stands out with perfect clearness, and is confirmed by 
the corresponding Xpiords év dyiv (for example, Rom. viii. 10). 
Now, when the apostle writes, 2 Cor. xiii. 5, éavrovs reupafere, 
el é€oTé év TH Tioter . . ., 1) OUK emuytvwaKETE EaUTOUS, OTL 
Xpictos “Incods év sbyiv, or when, in Gal. ii. 20, he explains 
the [@ 5é ovxétse eyo, OH SE év emo Xpiords by a 6 SE viv 
fa év capki, év ticte: 3 TH TOD viod Tod ODeod, it is clear 
that he regards the Christian profession of faith and the 
fellowship of life with Christ as coincident ideas. The same 
thing follows when we observe that justification can be 
described at one time as dvcacodcdar dua Tictews, and at 
another time by dicavodoPa év Xpict@ (2 Cor. v. 21; Phil. 
iii, 9). This mystical conception of faith, which helps us to 
understand the apostle’s doctrine both of justification and of 
renewal, serves, finally, to explain the fact that the apostle 
sees in faith an operative power, a living impulse which of 
itself produces in us that which only God in Christ can effect. 
The conception of wots du’ aydarns évepyouuévn (Gal. v. 6) 
cannot be explained by the common idea of faith as a recep- 
tive condition of heart, nor yet by the notion of faith as a 
charism, which we have in 1 Cor. xii. 9, xiii. 2, a heroic faith 
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which can remove mountains, and which is conterred on one 
believer rather than another. And when the apostle (Rom. xy. 
18, 19) describes the signs and wonders which he has wrought 
in the power of that heroic faith as accomplished by Christ 
through him, we have proof from this side also that being in 
the faith and being in fellowship with Christ are, in his view, 
equivalent.} 


§ 6. JUSTIFICATION: ITS CONCEPTION AND CONDITION 


According to Paul, faith is followed by God’s act of 
justification, ods exadecev, TovTovs Kal édiKaiwoev (Rom. viii. 
30). With regard to this most celebrated of the Pauline 
ideas, we have first of all to establish that, according to the 
standard passage just quoted, it belongs to the doctrine of 
the way of salvation, or the appropriation of salvation, and 
not, like reconciliation, to the doctrine of the procuring of 
salvation. It is an absolute inversion of the Pauline train 
of thought when Ritschl in his celebrated work views 
justification as the general gift of grace made to the Church, 
and reconciliation as the individual appropriation of it; 
reconciliation—as a potential founding of salvation—takes 
place immediately in the death of Christ ; justification is the 
individual communication of it to the believer. Only once 
(Rom. vy. 9), where Sucarwbévtes is used synonymously with 
KaTadnayevtes (ver. 10), is it based upon the blood of Christ, 
on which it no doubt rests objectively ; but elsewhere it is 


1Weiss, N. T. Theol. vol. i. p. 461, contests this idea of faith as an 
effective principle of the new life in consequence of a deep-rooted prejudice 
which he regards as the preliminary condition to a right understanding 
of the Pauline teaching. He allows the passage Gal. v. 6, rlotis 0¢ dyaans 
éveoryouuesyn, to prove nothing, because in Gal. v. 22, Rom. xv. 30, love is 
described as a fruit of the Spirit, and therefore can only indirectly spring 
from faith. But can faith and the Spirit of God not meet in the heart of 
man in the same moment, and condition each other? If the Spirit is to 
love a Father, can faith not be love’s mother? Ritschl, p. 324, has 
impartially estimated the passage (Gal. v. 6) as a testimony to the notion of 
an efficacious faith. But when he explains the efficacy from the relation- 
ship of the concepts riorevery and braxodev or dxoraoseodas, he overlooks 
the wide leap there is between the idea of obedience or subjection and 
that of the free impulse of love, 
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based on faith as the subjective condition under which the 
reconciliation founded for all becomes the justification of the 
individual. It is therefore a pure importation into the 
Pauline world of thought, when Ritschl represents justifica- 
tion as given originally to the Church as such, and through 
her to the individual. No word and no phrase of the apostle 
suggests this idea. On the contrary, as faith is throughout 
an immediate personal relation to God and: Christ, so also is 
the justification which rests on it, which, moreover, is often 
emphasised as something which concerns the individual 
believer alone (cf. Rom. v. 1, 9, vi. 7; Gal. u. 16, etc.). 
The idea is rooted in the Old Testament. There it has 
already the so-called forensic sense, which, as is well known, 
the Catholic expositors have mistaken; the word P'}¥i, 
dixasovv, is borrowed from the language of law courts, and 
does not mean to improve or morally transform a man, but 
to recognise or declare him to be righteous, not to condemn, 
but to acquit him. Nowa judge may pronounce the man 
who stands before him righteous, because in point of fact 
he is innocent (dscavodyv tov Sikacov, justificatio justi, Deut. 
xxv. 1). He may also pronounce him righteous though he is 
not so; he may acquit a guilty man (justificatio injusti). . The 
latter is a violation of duty on the part of an ordinary judge 
(Ex; xxiii. 7); but a king is endowed with a right of grace 
in virtue of which he can acquit a guilty man or justify the 
unrighteous (Rom. iv. 5). In this twofold application, but 
always in the forensic sense, the idea passes over into the 
religious speech of the New Testament. It is introduced 
here mainly in connection with the idea of the last divine 
judgment. In the final judgment God will declare those 
righteous who really are so, “By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned,” says 
Jesus (Matt. xii. 37). In the same sense of judicial justif- 
catio justd, Paul writes, Rom. ii. 13: “Not the hearers, but the 
doers of the law will be justified” (cf. also 1 Cor. iv. 4). 
And James, as we saw, uses the word in very much the same 
way, at anyrate in the sense of a recognition of the righteous- 
ness of those who are so. But the Gospels know the word 
also in the other possible application of favouring or acquit- 
ting the guilty. When in the Parable of the Pharisee and 
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Publican (Luke xviii. 14) it is said, “This man went down 
to his house justified rather than the other,” the meaning is 
that the publican, in spite of his grievous guilt, was in God’s 
eyes more righteous than the Pharisee, who was righteous in 
the estimation of men; for God had heard and answered his 
prayer, “ Be merciful to me a sinner.” Now the Pauline idea 
of justification moves on the same lines wherever it is con- 
nected with the apostle’s peculiar doctrine of the way of 
salvation, as is specially the case in the doctrinal discussions 
of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. That we 
have to do in this peculiarly Pauline dogmatic application of 
it with a forensic idea, a divine judgment, is proved by the 
preposition mapa or évwmiov, with God or in God's eyes, 
which is joined to the verb dceacody (Rom. ii. 13, ili. 20), 
as well as by his use of dsxacodv and Aoyifer Oar Sixarocdynv 
(iv. 6, 11) as synonymous, and the opposition of éy«aneiy, 
to accuse, and Sccacody (viii. 83). When Paul applies this 
forensic idea, not in the common Christian sense, as in 
Rom. ii. 13, 1 Cor. iv. 4, but in connection with his 
peculiar doctrinal ideas, he refers it, not to the sentence of 
God which is expected at the last day, and which then 
justifies the righteous, but to that judgment of God with 
which He receives the sinner who turns to Him believing in 
His grace; that is, to the forgiving judgment of God, in which 
grace takes precedence of justice, and which is the founda- 
tion of the Christian man’s position. It lies in the nature of 
this act of grace, that in it the idea of gift is united with 
that of judgment, for the innocence or righteousness imputed 
in judicial form to the guilty is presented, not deserved, a 
Swped THs Sixatoctvns (Rom. v. 17); justification is com- 
municated to the sinner, not «at ddeiAnpa, but 7H Tov Oeod 
xdpite, Swpeay (Rom. iii. 24, iv. 4 f.). In all probability it 
is this idea of the gift of grace which is intended in d:cavoovvn 
cod, which cannot designate the divine attribute of righteous- 
ness but——as in Rom. 1, 17, itt 21; 2 Cor. v.. 21—only 
something which is necessary to man. This notion of the 
Sixaroovvn Oeod was formerly interpreted in the sense of the 
genitivus objectivus as the righteousness which holds good 
before God; but although this thought is in itself correct, 
and Pauline, it does not formally suit Rom. i. 17; for a 
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human disposition, a condition which is necessary to man, is 
not revealed in the gospel, and cannot constitute its essential 
content. On the contrary, the contrasting of Siasoovvn Geod 
and iésa Ssxacoovvn, which we have in Rom. x. 3, that is, a 
righteousness that is self-produced, the righteousness which 
Israel laboured to achieve before God, shows that the 
“righteousness of God” must be conceived in the sense of 
the genitivus auctoris, as proceeding from God, bestowed on 
man by God as its gracious author. Hence it forms, as a 
divine gift of grace, the content of the revelation of the 
gospel as distinguished from the law (Rom. i. 17, iu. 21); 
and when the apostle (Phil. iii. 9) speaks of a Sseavocdvn éx 
Geod which he contrasts with éu2 dsearoovvn, just as the Geot 
Sicavocvvn is contrasted with the iésa in Rom. x. 3, this 
meaning of the word is completely established. But now 
the question is as to the possibility or condition of this 
divine gift of grace which is presupposed in man. For as 
a righteous king on earth uses his right of forgiveness, not 
unreasonably or arbitrarily, but with regard to certain circum- 
stances which concern the inward attitude of the man who 
is to be favoured, so it is also with God in His righteous- 
ness (Rom. iii. 26). He does not justify every sinner, but 
only believers, those who believe in Jesus Christ (Rom. 
iii, 22-30, etc.); may, as Paul, in virtue of Gen. xv. 6, pre- 
fers to say, He reckons faith for righteousness (iv. 5, 10, 22). 
If this puts the emphasis on Jesus, and the death or blood of 
Jesus, as the objective condition of righteousness (Acts xiii. 
39.5) Romve 930 1 Cor. vid Lyd) Cor viet Gals ticemies 
we have already seen that this does not mean that Jesus 
made it possible for God to be gracious by satisfying His 
penal righteousness, it means simply that through His 
appearing and surrender to death He reveals, guarantees, and 
makes men overwhelmingly sensible of the grace of God. 
Faith is not demanded of them by the law as a condition, 
but is rather won from them freely as a fruit of the divine 
love. Finally, as to that faith itself, in accordance with what 
we have already remarked about the nature of faith, the 
apostle can think of it both as a means of receiving grace, an 
dpyavov AnmrTexov of justification, and as a reason in man for 
that divine judgment of grace. He does the first when he 
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speaks of a Sdixavodo@ar Sia miotews or riots (for example, 
Rom. iii. 28, 30); the latter, when in virtue of faith he says, 
SixavodcOar é« mictews or él 1H rioters (for example, Rom. 
lil, 26, 30; Phil. iii 9), or when he speaks of reckoning 
faith for righteousness. But it is always faith in Christ in 
the full sense of the word, faith that apprehends the grace of 
God in Christ, and springs from His apprehending of us 
(Phil. iii. 12), the faith which translates us into fellowship 
with the life of Christ, to which he ascribes justification 
(€p avr@, 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. ii 17; Phil. iii. 9). What is 
hard and strange in the whole idea is removed by consider- 
ing this essence of faith. Faith is not an arbitrary condition 
which God has appended to His founding of salvation, but, in 
the apprehension of the love and grace of God in Christ, 
they may be had for the taking. Whoever unites himself 
with Christ in faith, enters at that very moment into a new 
relation to God; and God’s first act in that new relation is 
grace, forgiveness, and fatherly kindness. 


§ 7. THE GENESIS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS MODE 
or TEACHING 


The question, however, arises, as to how the apostle reached 
this peculiar form of doctrine, and what he gains by it. The 
original apostles, as is shown by the Epistle of James, spoke 
indeed of a justificatio justi, but the justificatio injustr with 
which God receives the penitent sinner who trusts in the name 
of Jesus, they did not call justification, but forgiveness of sin. 
The essential sameness of meaning of the two expressions, 
even for Paul, is manifest from Acts xiii, 38, 39; Rom. 
iv. 6-8. And yet in that mode of teaching of the Sriginal 
apostles there was an imperfection which Paul must have felt, 
especially in his controversy with the Judaising Christians. 
The “forgiveness of sins,” in the teaching of the original 
apostles, led one first of all to think of the remission of sins 
that were past; it did not describe an abiding condition of 
grace for the believer, such as, according to Paul, existed 
Bot selstndine the sinfulness that still Reomnined (eis Tay 
yapw tavtyy, ev H éoTHKxapev, Rom. v. 2). Here the Judaists 
replied, in ot catch with the real sentiments of Peter 
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(Gal. ii. 15, 16), by recognising—as in the subsequent 
teaching of the Catholic Church—a grace of forgiveness in 
baptism ; but they called the man who had become a Christian 
once more to keep the works of the law if he would gain the 
righteousness which God required of him, and thus they 
brought back the Jewish religion of law into the New Testa- 
ment religion of grace. Undoubtedly Paul chose his watchword 
of the S&Karotcbat rictes, yopls épywr vowov, to oppose this 
Judaistic corruption of Christianity,—a watchword not found 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, which were written before 
the controversy, but which fills the polemic Epistle to the 
Galatians and the doctrinal Epistle to the Romans. In that 
watchword he expresses most sharply his protest against the 
delusion of his people which he himself once shared, as though 
the judgment of God, which acquits the sinful man, could ever 
be merited by the fulfilling of the law. From a personal, as 
well as from the general experience, he says: €& épywr vomou, 
ov SixatwOjcetar Taca cap (Gal. ii. 16; Rom. iii. 20)1 In 
our relation towards God we are ever thrown, not upon our 
own doings, but upon God’s grace, which we apprehend by 
faith ; we cannot supplement this principle of grace with that 
of works, or divide the glory between them as the Judaists 
desired (cf. Rom. xi. 6). It is not necessary, because the 
grace of God in Christ, which is bestowed on faith, is a full 
and infinite grace; he who apprehends it has it once for all, 
so far as he does not let it go again (1 Cor. xv. 1, 2); it 
justifies him completely and for ever ;—justification is not a 
process, but a complete and permanent act of God (Rom. 


1 It is now recognised that we must understand by gpya véuov, not 
merely the keeping of the ceremonial commandments—é véuos is never 
regarded by the apostle as merely the ceremonial law. Nor does the 
phrase mean works which the law calls forth (through fear or craving for 
reward), as contrasted with works that are done from love to God. For 
the contrast in which the thought of Paul moves is not that of works 
of a slave and works of a child, but that of works and faith. The foye 
vowov are the works which the law according to its true sense demands, to 
which, however, nothing but a knowledge of the law is brought. These 
works, if really and perfectly performed, would certainly justify before 
God (Rom. x. 5), but they are never performed. The statement, that “by 
the works of the law no creature shall be justified before God,” is a judg- 
ment of experience. 
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v. 1, 5, 9, ducaiwbévres viv; ver. 11, catadrXayhv érdBopev). 
Nor is it possible to supplement faith with works, for the legal 
standpoint once accepted, God could only allow an unqualified 
fulfilment to be regarded as actual righteousness—* Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things that are written 
in the book of the law to do them” (Gal. iii. 10). The 
Christian abides under this curse of the consciousness of guilt, 
if he rests even in part on his own performances, for his justi- 
fication with God; he could never come before God with 
confidence and joy, but must ever stand in fear (Rom. viii. 15), 
because even his growing sanctification on earth would never 
satisfy the divine law. It is therefore to preserve that precious 
jewel, the assurance of salvation, that the apostle stands 
inflexible against all Jewish ambiguity with the watchword 
which fifteen hundred years later, at the Reformation, became 
the manifesto against a far more powerful but similar corrup- 
tion of Christianity. “Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law” (Rom. iii. 28).! 
That is to say, my favourable relation towards God rests not 
on my own doings, which on earth are always imperfect, but 
on God’s grace revealed in Christ, which I apprehend, and 
which, as is manifest, is not idle but exceedingly active in me 
(Rom. vi. 12-14; 2 Cor. vi. 1 f.); and just because it rests 
on that, and on that alone, my relation is perfect and secure. 
Not that the apostle regards this assurance of salvation as 
resting on any outward experience. The gracious judgment 
of the God who justifies (6scat@pya, Rom. v. 16) is not heard 
in a sensuous or supersensuous way; for the whole idea of 
the “sentence” which Paul never emphasises is here only a 
figurative element. But the divine judgment of justification 
is also, not as our older theologians suppose, an actus det mere 
immanius, a judgment which God pronounced to Himself, but 
did not communicate to him who was concerned init; on the 
contrary, “His Spirit witnesseth with our spirits, that we are 
the children of God” (Rom. viii. 16). The apostle (Rom. 
v. 1-8) praises the blessed effects of justification received : 
“Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 


1 The alone, which Luther inserted here, in imitation of his earlier 
forerunners, corresponds entirely to the meaning of the apostle, as is proved 
by the yopis eoyuy vouov. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 
And not only so, but we glory in tribulation also: knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience ; 
and experience, hope. And hope maketh not ashamed; because 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto us.” But how were these blessed 
effects of justification to be felt if the justified did not know 
that they were justified? Expositors are very confident, among 
other things, that peace with God is purely objective; but they 
do not tell us at the same time how one can have a purely 
objective peace with God (not peace of God with us, but epxynv 
mpos Tov Oedv) without being sensible of it subjectively ; and, 
besides, it would be a sheer absurdity to try to think of the 
other gifts of God—the hope of glory, rejoicing in tribulation, 
love of God shed abroad in the heart—as purely objective. 
The assurance of salvation, notwithstanding such effects, 
undoubtedly remains an assurance of faith. But the justifying 
faith here in question is no imagination and no conviction of 
the truth of doctrines, it is an apprehension of the grace of 
God in Christ, and as such it has the pledges and experiences 
which enable it to say: “I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor things present, nor things to come, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate me from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. viii. 38, 39.). 


§ 8. JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION 


Hence from the thought of justification the apostle 
already discloses to our view the final blessed goal. As in 
the fundamental passage about the way of salvation (Rom. 
viii. 39) it is said, ods 5€ edcxalwcev, TovTOUSs Kal éddEacev ; so 
in v. 1, 2 he immediately passes from the present state of 
grace established in justification to the hope of future glory, 
by saying of himself and his readers that if God in Christ 
has expended so much for sinners and enemies, with the view 
of making them righteous and beloved, He will not withhold 
anything from them to help them to reach the blessed goal 
(Rom. v. 6—11).1 Yet it would be the greatest misunder- 


1 We must understand in the same sense the passage Gal. v. 5, gusis 
yop mvevpeors ix mloreas thrlda Vinosootung cdarexdexoueder, as referring to the 
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standing of the Pauline teaching if we supposed this to mean, 
that with the commencement of justification the man is already 
without more ado ripe for the reception of the Sofa Geod, fit 
for eternal blessedness. On the contrary, in the context just 
referred to, the apostle reminds us that the justified, notwith- 
standing the assurance of salvation which is bestowed on 
them, are yet in need of a deliverance from the wrath (of the 
last day), vv. 9, 10; and though he often refers to the final 
judgment, and the final decision of God in that judgment, he 
never—which may startle the devout prejudices of some— 
falls back upon justification by faith, but insists on an entirely 
different standard for the final judgment, the standard of 
works, that is, of the moral content and outcome of the life. 
In the very beginning of the Epistle to the Romans (ii. 6 f.) 
we come upon the remarkable statement, that on the day of 
His righteous judgment God will reward every man according 
to his works; and this statement is in no way a hypothetic 
one, a declaration of what God would do or would have done 
were it not for His gospel and work of grace, but a quite 
positive declaration of what God will do to everyone according 
to His inalienable attributes of righteousness and impartiality 
(ver. 11). The same idea is applied by the apostle specially 
to all Christians. 2 Cor. v.10: “For we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” That certainly presupposes that 
men need not only justification, but also sanctification, in order 
to stand in the final judgment; and, indeed, how could we 
conceive, from all Paul’s presuppositions about the nature of 
God and the destiny of man, that God would be satisfied with 
pardoning sinners who should remain for all eternity affected 
with sin? Such people would be inwardly incapable of the 
blessed fellowship with the holy God, even if it could be given 
to them. On the contrary, the final aim of the eternal love 
towards man can only be that which the apostle (Eph. 1. 4 ; 
Col. i. 22) declares as the essential content of the eternal 
decree of love, “to present us holy, unblamable, and without 
fault before Him”; and accordingly Paul can desire nothing 


blessed hope which is given through justification to the believer, who lives 
here below in the Spirit. 
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greater for his readers than “that the God of peace would 
sanctify them wholly, and that their whole spirit, soul, and 
body be preserved blameless unto the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. v. 23; of. 1 Cor.i.9; Phil. i. 9-11). 
But this new train of thought in the apostle, which speaks of 
the requirement of a righteousness not merely imputed but 
appropriated (Rom. v. 19, Vids, LOS {10 evil 1 Oe Cor 
vin 93- Phil, 1 11)2 should not meted us, hoe many 
modern writers have attempted to twist the forensic idea of 
justification into the catholic idea of a transforming justifica- 
tion; such an attempt not only contradicts the clearest and 
most comprehensive results of exegesis, but it logically 
destroys one of the greatest and most characteristic of Paul’s 
ideas, the idea that that assurance of salvation can be had 
through faith as such. But the new life of sanctification 
demanded by the apostle cannot be thought of as a result and 
effect of justification, though Ritschl has recently attempted 
it in spite of his perception that Luther’s doctrine of the 
springing of the new life out of gratitude for the reception of 
justification is not Pauline? The exegetic proof for the 
deduction of the new life from justification has entirely failed. 
Its main reliance is in that passage in Habakkuk (ii. 4), o 6é 
Sixaos €x tiactews Cnoeras (Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11); but 
this is introduced for the sake of the concepts dixacos and éx 
miotews, and &jyoeras is plainly interpreted in the sense of the 
future eternal life. The expression dvcalwous Cors adduced 
further on (Rom. v. 18), manifestly speaks in the same way— 
cf. the future év Cw7 Bacireveww in vv. 17, 21—not of the 
present new life of the believer, but of the future blessed 


*To these passages we also reckon Rom. v. 19: domep yap dud ric 
moparons Tov Evos avdpwmrov c&moptwrol xercoradnoay of TOAAGL, ovTAG xei 
Que THis UraxoHe TOD Evds Oixcesor xeereoradnoovres of worrot. For the future 
in the context points to the final aim in which Paul requires actual 
righteousness, and we have no right to take d/xesor xoerceoredjoovres simply 
as equal to dimesmdynoovres. On: the contrary, as the many became sinners 
in Adam, not by imputation, but in reality ; so must the many be made 
righteous in Christ, not by imputation, but in reality. As little can we 
ey in an imputative sense the righteousness in Rom, viii. 10 which giveth 
life to the spirit, and which is opposed to the é&mepriz, which makes the 
body mortal. This righteousness is just as habitual as sin was formerly. 

2 Ritschl, lc. p. 328. 
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Nife, the hope of which is disclosed to him by justification, in 
the sense of Rom. v. 1-11. Gal. iii. 21 might have been 
adduced with greater fitness: e¢ yap é500y vopos 6 duvdpevos 
Cworrounoat, dvTwS €x Vouou HY av % SiKavocvvn; for Suvdpevos 
Cworrojoar here must certainly mean the capacity for 
wakening a new inner life in man (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 6). But if 
this noteworthy passage implies that justification and the new 
life affect each other, a point to which we will return later, it 
also teaches that the new life cannot be deduced from justifi- 
cation. One is rather forced to say: if the apostle had 
conceived the new inner life of the believer as a fruit of 
justification, he would have pointed to this nearest and most 
important fact beyond all else in chap. v. 1-11, where he 
praises the glorious results and effects of justification; but he 
does not do so. Instead of that, he passes to the question of 
the new inner life from chap. v. to chap. vi. in a way very 
different from what must have been if the new life had been 
conceived as a fruit of justification; he expressly traces it 
back in chap. vi., not to justification, but to being dead with 
Christ. We must take special note of this transition and 
this new point of view in order to get a clear idea of the 
relation of justification to sanctification. 


§ 9. THE FUNDAMENTAL RENEWAL 


After developing, in Rom. i—v., the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith as the perfect gospel which guarantees complete 
comfort and blessed hope to the heart in search of peace with 
God, the apostle in chaps. vi—viii. supplements this purely 
religious view by one that is religious and moral. Is not the 
doctrine morally suspicious in the same degree in which it 
was religiously consoling? If all the blessings of grace were 
secured to men who still were and remained sinners, was not 
that making light of sin, or even encouraging men to con- 
tinue in it? The apostle answers this scruple raised by 
himself with a consideration which is not connected with the 
idea of justification, but takes an entirely new point of 
departure. “How can we,” he argues, “ who are dead to sin, 
continue to live in it?” The Christian as such has died 
with Christ, and been buried by baptism into Christ’s death, 

BEYSCHLAG.—II. 13 
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that henceforth he should serve God in newness of life, in a 
life of sanctification. This is enjoined by grace, not by law; 
while the latter could only stir up in us the unhappy inward 
discord, and convict us of our impotence to do good. God in 
Christ has conquered that discord, and planted in us a power 
of spirit and of life which enables us to walk no longer 
according to the flesh, but according to the spirit. And the 
eighth chapter emphatically maintains that all the consola- 
tions which the love of God in Christ, with its justifying 
grace, offers, can only become ours on this presupposition. 
In this section of the Epistle to the Romans, whose full 
importance has not always been sufficiently appreciated 
alongside of the discussions of the earlier chapters, we come 
upon an idea belonging to the apostle’s doctrine of the way 
of salvation which is quite what we might have expected 
after our understanding of his doctrine of the founding of 
salvation. That idea is, that we find in Christ not merely a 
blotting out of the guilt of sin, but a breaking of its power ; 
and that appropriation of the pardoning or justifying side of 
salvation is inconceivable without an actual cleansing or 
sanctification. This cleansing is represented by the-apostle 
in Rom. vi. and also elsewhere, as a dying with Christ and 
rising again; it 1s a fellowship of death and life with Him, in 
virtue of which one dies to sin and rises to a new life con- 
secrated to God (Rom. vi. 1-11; Gal. ii, 19, 20, vi. 14; 
Col. ii, 12, 13, 11. 1-4). He also applies in the same sense 
the more matter of fact Old Testament idea of sanctification 
(Rom. vi. 22); and Christ is described in 1 Cor. i. 30 as its 
source for us, just as He is the source of our dtxatocvvn 
(justification). Hence we have two designations of our 
cleansing through Christ, both with the same double applica- 
tion; on the one hand, they may both signify a continuous 
process of the inner life, and, on the other hand, a solitary 
inward fact lying at the basis of that process. Sanctification 
(dycacpos) is therefore at one and the same time the final 
goal, and the continual task of the Christian life (Rom. 
vi. 19, 22; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7). God must sanctify 
Christians through and through, that they may stand unblam- 
able at the appearing of Jesus Christ (1 Thess. v. 23); on 
the other hand, they are already *jywacpévor év Xpsoted ’Inood 
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(1 Cor. i. 2), and therefore dyvo. (Rom. xv. 26; 1 Cor. i. 2, 
vi. 11); that is, fundamentally they are holy in so far as 
Christ has taken them out of connection with the sinful 
world, and translated them into the sanctifying element of 
His fellowship (Gal. i. 4; Col. i. 13). In like manner, in 
that fellowship with Christ in death and resurrection, the 
apostle distinguishes the dying with Christ once for all from 
the continuous walking in newness of life (Rom. vi. 2, 4, 5, 
6, 8,11, vii.6). That solitary inner fact must not, of course, 
be thought of as a mere dying unto sin, without at the same 
time a rising unto God; or that continuous new life, without 
an accompanying continuous dying unto sin. On the con- 
trary, the apostle can describe the fundamental fact as a 
being risen with Christ, or as a new creation, and in the 
same way the unfolding of the new life as a constant morti- 
fying of the flesh and its lusts (Col. 11,1; 2 Cor. v. 17; 
Rom. viii. 13; Col. ii. 5). But because the death of Christ 
is a fact complete in itself, while His resurrection is the 
beginning of an immortal life (Rom. vi. 9, 10), Paul has 
preferred to compare and connect the beginning of the new 
life, that which our dogmatics call the new birth, with the 
death of Jesus, and the progressive development of the new 
life, which our dogmatics call sanctification, with the resur- 
rection of Jesus. Besides, it was more in keeping with his 
own peculiar experience, the sudden and, as it were, deadly 
breaking up of his old man in his conversion, to represent 
the solitary revolution in an hour of his inner life awakened 
by Christ, as a dying and then a being born (cf. Gal. u. 19, 
20, vi. 14). There can now be no difficulty in conceiving a 
progressive process of sanctification which takes place in the 
Christian in virtue of his faith, especially as the apostle 
preaches this process by way of exhortation, as a duty to be 
fulfilled; on the other hand, there is something mysterious 
about that solitary completed fact of dying with Christ, the 
fundamental sanctification. For the question here is not a 
mere idea and destiny for all based in the death of Christ, as 
in that saying, 2 Cor. v. 15, “One died for all, therefore all 
died,” but an inner fact of the individual life. When and 
how does this take place ? 
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§ 10. RELATION oF SANCTIFICATION TO BaprisM AND FAITH. 


In Rom. vi. 3, 4, the apostle traces it back to baptism: 
“Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into His death? Therefore we 
are buried with Him by baptism into death; that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life” On this 
has recently been built the theory that Paul strictly dis- 
tinguishes two acts of God’s grace; one in which a man is 
justified and translated into the new filial relation towards 
God, and another which consists in the communication of the 
Holy Spirit and His saving operations: the first results from 
faith, the second only in baptism It seems to us that this 
is to make the letter of the apostle contradict his meaning 
and spirit. How are we to conceive of a man who believes, 
is justified and received into sonship with God, and who yet 
remains in the bondage of the flesh and of the law, and 
needs to sigh, O wretched man that I am! simply because he 
chanced not to be baptized? Or how are we to conceive the 
profoundest inward revolution of the man as the effect of an 
outward visible event? how are we to conceive that the 
apostle, whose whole doctrine of the way of salvation hitherto 
has advanced in a psychological and ethical way, should all 
at once take a leap into the magical, and unite the pro- 
foundest moral action of grace with an outward rite from 
which the unrighteous could never be excluded? (cf. Acts 
viii. 13; 1 Cor. x. 1-5). The fact is, that for the sake of 
the well-known symbol of the act of baptism, which in its 
immersion represents a sinking into death and the grave 
(Rom. vi.), the apostle attached to it what he might as well 
have attached to faith, whose decisive expression in his view 
was being baptized. We shall find this afterwards confirmed 
so far as it concerns his idea of baptism: here it is sufficient 
to establish it from his idea of faith already developed. Let 
us first of all remember what, according to Paul, is the real 
object and living basis of faith. If he regards the Christian 
faith which justifies as more than a mere reliance on the 
truth of a doctrine, if in it the love of God in Christ lays 

1 Weiss, N. T. Theol. vol. i. p. 454. 
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hold of the heart, and the heart grasps the personal living 
Saviour, it is not possible that in faith the heart should not 
receive as an active power that which it apprehends, and by 
which it is apprehended. Now, if the love of God in Christ 
which is shed abroad in our heart (or according to Rom. v. 5, 
the Holy Spirit) is nothing else than the power of a new life 
before which selfishness and sin must die, how could it 
seize and conquer a heart without at the same moment com- 
pletely transforming it? Again, the Christ of whom faith 
lays hold is the Christ who was crucified for us and has risen 
again, who resisted sin unto blood, and has victoriously main- 
tained the exclusive right of the @e@ jv (Rom. vi. 10); how, 
then, could any man receive Him into his heart in faith 
without following Him in principle, without at the same 
moment dying in principle to sin, and beginning to live to 
God? We reach the same result if we turn our attention to 
the act of faith as such. If faith is the turning of the heart 
to God in Christ, then the turning away from ungodliness, 
that is, the breach in principle with sin, is its direct pre- 
liminary condition, nay, it is simply its other side; how, 
then, should this break with sin fall behind faith as an effect 
of a second act of God which is not first connected with 
faith? What reflective reader of the Bible is there who has 
not asked himself the question as to what has become of the 
petavota of the primitive Christians in Paul’s writings? The 
only valid answer is that it must be contained in the Pauline 
miotws, just as faith is contained in Jesus’ teaching about 
petdvora (cf. Mark i. 15 with Matt. iv. 17). Manifestly 
the dying unto sin in Rom. vi. (just as the being born again 
in John iii.) is nothing else than the deeper expression which 
Paul has given to the early Christian idea of ueravowa by 
connecting it with the cross of Christ, and thus it is essentially 
an element of the idea of faith. As in Gal. 11.19, 20 the 
being dead to the law in order to live unto God, the being 
crucified with Christ, and the no longer [I live, but Christ 
liveth in me, have manifestly the same meaning as the 
following : “The life that I live, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God.” Here, then, the whole range and depth of the 
Pauline idea of faith first become clear. Faith, as he conceives 
it, is the simple root from which there spring, distinguishable 
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and yet inseparable, justification and sanctification. It is 
God’s greatest work in the human heart, and, at the same 
time, the most decisive act of the heart itself; it is at once 
the ground of the new relation of God to man, and of the 
new relation of man to God. And these new relations must 
depend on each other, and grow out of the same ground. 


§ 11. RerrospectivE VIEW OF THE IDEA OF JUSTIFICATION 


But this relation to the new life in Christ first throws a 
clear light, not only upon the idea of faith, but also that of 
justification. The apostle in his Epistle to the Romans has 
certainly good reasons for placing the doctrine of justification 
before that of sanctification; not only because the opposition 
to Judaism required it, but because the gracious gospel of the 
forgiveness of sin must everywhere prepare the way for faith 
in the human heart as the principle of the new life. And 
yet the fact remains that in chaps. vi.—vili. he first supports 
his gospel of justification from another side, and that in 
another sense the renewal which he preaches here is even the 
logical prius of justification. In a statement which is. little 
noticed, but which forms the indispensable link between 
chaps. iii—v. and chaps. vi—vil., this is directly expressed : 
0 yap amobavav Sedikalwtar aro THs apaptias (Rom. vi. 7). 
Whether we take this statement proverbially, and as a sort of 
figure, in which case we shall not be able to do justice to the 
meaning of the word ded:caiwras; or whether we supply after 
aroavev the words TH dwaptia, which are suggested by the 
whole contest, and thus at once give to dedccaiwras its usual 
Pauline meaning (which it would have indirectly even in 
the former case),—at anyrate we have here, with or without 
a figure, the significant statement that he only who has died 
to sin in principle has been absolved from it, or justified. We 
meet with the same idea in the beginning of the eighth 
chapter, vv. 1, 2: ovdév dpa viv KaTaKpia tots év Xpiot@ 
*Incod. Why? Because 0 vouos tod mvevpatos THs Cas év 
Xpictd ’Inaod nrev0épwcéy pe ard Tod vopov Ths dmaptias 
kal tod Oavdtov. Ovdsév dpa viv Kxatdxpysa ois, K.7.r., is 
simply a paraphrase in negative form of the idea, “ They are 
justified once for all,” as follows from the idea of justification 
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itself, which is the direct opposite of xataxpious (Rom. v. 18), 
and is also confirmed by the passage which soon after follows 
(vv. 33, 34): tis éyxarécer Kata éxrextov Oeod ; Beds 6 Sixardv’ 
tis 0 Kataxpivev;1 Again, why is there no longer any 
impeachment or condemnation of those who are in Christ— 
why are they justified? Because they have experienced that 
decisive change through which the unhappy condition of moral 
impotence portrayed in Rom. vii. is at bottom destroyed ; 
because a new law of the spirit of life imparted to them has 
made them free from the law of sin and death which formerly 
ruled them (vii. 23, 25). A third notable passage leads to 
the same result, 1 Cor. vi. 11: «al tadta tTiwes FTe adra 
atrehovaacGe, arra Hrytac One, AAA eSiKawOnTe Ev THO dvdpaTe 
tod Kupiov “Incod Xpictod Kai év To TvevpaTe TOD Oeod Huar. 
As the three concepts here opposed to the bondage to vice are 
manifestly synonymous, it follows that édccarénte, that is, 
the forgiveness of sins, presupposes the breaking of sin’s 
bondage; for otherwise it would form no contrast to that 
bondage, such as would refer it to a past which is dead and 
gone. The same thing follows from the succession 1yysdo One 
—édrkatwOnre, which forbids our conceiving justification as a 
presupposition of being sanctified (in principle), but rather 
indicates the reverse relation. Finally, if the processes de- 
scribed in the words éd:xardOnte, aredovoacbe, and HyiacOnre 

1 Weiss, N. 7. Theol. i. p. 465, endeavours to escape the force which 
these passages have in disproving his conception by assuming a second 
justification, which, in distinction from the first, coincides with the new 
creation of the inner man, and is not a pronouncing righteous, but a 
making righteous. This expedient seems to me impossible. In the first 
place, Paul would have been guilty of hopelessly confusing his readers if 
he had used the ideas zarazorue and d:xesodedc: in Rom. vi. 7, viii. 1, 30, 
33, in a sense quite different from that which holds in chaps. i.-v. 
Secondly, the statement, ovdév dpa viv xaraxoiwa trois ¢y Xp.’In., would have 
been utterly untrue if he had been speaking of an actual righteousness. 
For even now (voy) there is still sin, unrighteousness in Christians, so that, 
according to v. 9, they need a future cdfecbas are ris spyis by the 
(growing and finally completed) fellowship of life with Jesus ; ef. Phil. iii. 
12-14, Finally, how superfluous would the first justification be if in the 
very moment in which a man becomes conscious of it through the com- 
munication of the Spirit it were replaced by another, which for the first 
time removed from the believer all zaraéxpiua. In this whole question 
we ought not to take as two successive acts of God what are only two 
Pauline views of the same event existing side by side. 
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are due to one cause (év mvevpars Oeod), we cannot trace back 
justification to a first act of God and the communication of 
the Spirit to a second; rather we must give to the communi- 
cation of the Spirit, that is, the beginning of the new life, a 
place in the process of becoming a believer which is presupposed 
by the dredovoacbe, nyidoOnte, edtxarwOnre, as its common 
ground! And how could the communication of the Spirit 
take place at a later moment than that of becoming a 
believer, when, according to Paul, no man can call Jesus 
Lord (that is, according to Rom. x. 9, believe on Him) but 
by the Holy Spirit? (1 Cor. xii. 3). Or how could jus- 
tification take place at an earlier moment than the com- 
munication of the Spirit. when, according to 2 Cor. v. 21, 
Phil, iii. 9, justification is only obtained é€v Xpiot@; but év 
Xpioct@ elvat, without possession of the Spirit, and without 
being through that caw? «riots, is, according to Rom. viii. 9, 
1 Cor. vi. 17, 2 Cor. v. 17, an absurdity? This should 
furnish sufficient proof of the logical priority, in the case 
of Paul, of the fundamental dyidfeoOas to the dixarodobar— 
I say, the fundamental ayrafeo@as, that which our dogmatic 
calls “the second birth” as distinguished from “ sanctifica- 
tion”; for there is no need to prove that the progressive 
sanctification, the process of unfolding and perfecting the new 
life, follows justification, is contained in it, and required by it; 
ef. Rom. vi. 12 f. with ver. 11, xii. 1 f.; Eph. ii 10 with vv. 
8,9. Nor may we forget what we have already insisted on 
in discussing the relation of the pardoning and the purifying 
power of the death of Christ, that that sanctification or 
renewal in principle is produced by the previous offer of 
grace, forgiveness, justification in Christ (2 Cor. v. 19), and 
that in so far the logical relation can be reversed, and we 
may speak of them as mutually conditioned. But as we 


1 Ritschl, (.c., p. 335, in dealing with this passage, which is decidedly 
opposed to the separation of justification and the communication of the 
Spirit, snatches at the desperate means of making the apostle incorrectly 
connect the év r@ rvevwars tov beod, which really belongs to gy:cobure, 
with @:xa:ddnre. The difficulty in ver. 11, he says, cannot be got over 
without the assumption of an inaccuracy of the position of the words 
introduced by the rhetorical conditions of the statement. 

2 Cf. above, p. 144f. We may be allowed to call attention to the way 
in which our results there and here confirm each other. The same relation 
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there noted, the offer of justifying grace in the call to 
reconciliation, katadAdynre is not yet the imparting, not yet 
the actual personal justification, which remains bound to 
faith in the full Pauline sense, and for that very reason to 
the inner renewal in principle. We must therefore finally 
show how only in this way the apostle’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion becomes free from all offence. Now only is it manifest 
that God does not, as it might seem, impose upon Himself a 
falsehood when He justifies the ungodly. By justifying those 
who believe in Christ He remits the guilt of a sin, the power 
of which is virtually broken, so that from that moment it is 
dying. And He counts for righteousness something which, in 
point of fact, contains the vital germ of all righteousness. 
He does not take an # for a y, but a growing for a being. He 
can do so, because He views the process of man’s sanctifica- 
tion from the standpoint of eternity. He can view that 
which is germinating in man as that which has already grown 
and become mature, because the same Christ who has began 
the good work of renewal in man will also carry it on until 
the day of final judgment. 


§ 12. ApopTIon 


The apostle finally presents in their union the two sides 
of the decisive experience of salvation, which he abstractly 
distinguishes as justification once for all, and as fundamental 
renewal. This is in his idea of vioecla the adoption as 
children of God, or, strictly speaking, sons of God, which is 
spoken of in Rom. viii. and Gal. iv. This vioec/a, like justi- 
fication, appears on the one side as a forensic idea (adoption 
as an act of law), and in this aspect it coincides with justifica- 
tion. For God in receiving a man as His child forgives all 
his guilt, and places him in a relation in which he has no 
longer any need to be afraid (Rom. viii. 15). The only 
distinction between Sccalwous and vio8ecia on this side is, that 
the one emphasises more the removal of the condition of guilt, 
the other, that of bondage (Gal. iv. 7). But viodecla is at 
of cleansing and pardoning which the apostle sees in the objective side of 


salvation, in the saving power of Christ’s death, is manifest here also on 
the subjective side, in the nature and effect of faith. 
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the same time a transforming and renewing act of God. When 
God adopts, it is not by a mere legal fiction, as in human 
relations, where the assumed child never becomes the actual 
child: God’s acceptance of a child is an effectual one; it is 
accomplished by an actual generation of God, by a mvetdua 
viobecias (Rom. viii. 15), which makes of the man a Kaw 
KTiows, a new creature (2 Cor.v. 17). The two marks of this 
divine sonship which Paul insists on in Rom. viii, are the 
confidence of a filial intercourse with God in prayer by which 
ye cry, Abba, Father (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6); and the 
moral impulse to do the will of God, and overcome the lusts of 
the flesh (Rom. viii. 13,14). The first is the mark of justifi- 
cation ; the latter, of the new life of sanctification. And it is as 
plain as possible from the words he uses in ver. 14 that the 
apostle does not regard this latter as a mere result of vio@ec/a, 
but it belongs to its idea and essence: dc0u yap mvevparte Peod 
dyovtai, ovTot (these and no other) vioi etow Oeod, words 
which manifestly exclude the possibility of God receiving men 
as His children who have not received the Spirit. Like justi- 
fication, viofec’a has been declared, in opposition to this view, 
a purely immanent act of God; so that the believer may be 
accepted as a son without knowing it, and without tracing its 
effect, till a second act of God imparts to him the spirit of 
sonship; and this conception, which treats the apostle as a 
scholastic, may appeal with some plausibility to Gal. iv. 6: 
éTt O€ €aTe viol, éEatréoTeiNev 6 Oeds TO TVEDLA TOD Viod adTOD 
eis TAS Kapdias judy. Here, if we render 67z, because, the 
assertion seems to be, that Christians were first sons of God, 
and in consequence of this received the Spirit. That this, 
however, cannot be the meaning of the apostle, is manifest 
from the fact that the context immediately before and after 
says the very opposite. For in iii. 26 he addresses his 
readers as “all sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ,” 
and says that “as many of them as have been baptized have 
put on Christ”; from which it is clear that the apostle regards 
sonship as springing from faith, and more particularly as 
springing from baptism, the expression of faith; and we have 
seen already that he cannot have deferred the communication 
of the Spirit till after faith and baptism. Again, when he 
continues in iv. 7, after saying, éfaméoteudev 0 Oecs TO Tvedpa: 
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“Therefore (cre) thou art no more a servant, but a son,” the 
@ote makes it clear that the Christian man is vids Ocod in 
consequence of the sending of the Son’s Spirit into his heart, 
and so it is not possible that the sending of the Son’s Spirit 
should conversely be conceived as the result of his being a 
son. In that rendering, which seems so natural, “because ye 
are sons, God sent,” etc., too little attention has been given to 
the surprising fact that a present condition (vioi éore) should 
be the reason of an action of God relating to the past (éfaméc- 
tedev). The natural state of things would be the reverse, 
and the present condition would be the result of the past 
action of God, which is the interpretation of good expositors ; 
it is manifest from the fact “that ye are sons,’ that “God 
hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts.” That is the 
exposition which, in spite of all the rigour of logic, is in favour 
to-day.1 Yet if we regard it as impossible we must remember, 
that in the verses immediately preceding the apostle has taken 
the divine sonship of his readers in a pure ideal and prophetic 
sense, and dated it from Abraham, in the sense that though sons 
they could be held as servants under the tutorship of the law 
till the time of their majority. He might therefore in iv. 5, 6 be 
treating the viofec/a in the sending of the Spirit, as the realis- 
ing of a long existent but inoperative and purely ideal sonship ; 
but in that case the former vidrns is not one that is reckoned 
by God to personal faith, but one destined for the spiritual 
seed of Abraham (iii. 14) centuries ago, and the passage loses 
all force for the temporal distinction of adoption and communi- 
cation of the Spirit in the Pauline doctrine of the way of sal- 
vation. But Paul makes a still further use of the idea of 
viobecia which entirely confirms our conception of it. The son- 
ship of God established by the communication of the Spirit 
is only an inward spiritual sonship, and therefore is still im- 
perfect ; but God’s intention is to make His chosen conformed 
to His glorified Son, even to His perfected glory (Rom. viii. 29; 
2 Cor. iii. 18). Now, because this glorification, the transfigur- 
ing of the body, and introducing it to the eternal inheritance 
of glory, is only the full investiture with the rights and 


1 Even Ritschl, U.c. p. 356, rejects that exposition which finds in the 
passage the reception of the Spirit described asa result of adoption, and he 


conceives ér: as “criterion” of the fact of sonship. - 
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honours of a son, Paul also calls this act of perfecting, in Rom. 
viii. 23, vioec’a—it is the viofecia already discussed in a 
higher potency (cf. Eph.i.5). It is also formally a “forensic” 
act, the introduction into the «Anpovopia, which is the legal 
result of adoption (Rom. viii. 17). But who will suppose that 
it is on that account a purely immanent act of God of which 
those concerned would at first know nothing? Consequently, 
even the present viofec/a must not be thought of in this way, 
for both acts are similar, except that the present vioGecia is 
one merely in principle, the future alone is complete. Hence 
the Pauline doctrine of the way of salvation issues in a view 
which, as it unites the ideas of justification and renewal, 
connects also the present salvation with the future and final 
stage of the way of salvation: ods 5é édicaiwoev, TovTOVSs Kal 
éd0£acev (Rom. viii. 30). But we must speak of this com- 
pletion of salvation only in a later passage. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LIFE IN THE SPIRIT 


§ 1. THe Hoty Sprrit As PRINCIPLE OF THE New LiFe 


The apostle’s doctrine of the way of salvation has led us 
to the idea of the Holy Spirit, “in whom” justification, 
renewal, and adoption take place. And so this idea forms the 
starting-point for our study of the next point of doctrine, the 
description of the new life whose source was described by the 
way of salvation; this, according to Paul, “is a life in the 
Spirit ” (Gal. v. 25). We have already repeatedly come upon 
the idea of the Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit, in Paul; in 
the doctrine of man as such (flesh and Spirit), in the doctrine 
of the person of Christ, and in the doctrine of God; but here 
only is it fully exhibited. The Holy Spirit—or, as the 
apostle, holding to his fundamental view of flesh and Spirit, 
generally says the Spirit—is in the teaching of the apostle 
the principle of the true Christian life which is developed in 
the individual believer, as well as in the Church of believers, 
from God’s grace in Christ, and from the faith which lays 
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hold of this grace. It may be said that this conception of 
the idea of the Holy Spirit is peculiarly Pauline. That ethical 
conception of the Spirit of God in which His holiness, as 
we understand it, first became current, is not, indeed, entirely 
unknown to the Old Testament (cf. for example, Ps. li. 12, 13); 
but alongside of a view of the Divine Spirit which may almost 
be called physical, the view of Him as the principle of inspira- 
tion and prophecy largely preponderates there. It corresponds, 
therefore, to a stage of religion at which the Divine Spirit 
came to the spirit of man only as a stranger, and was not yet 
united with his inmost life, and with the moral basis of will. 
And in this Old Testament sense of a universal possession of 
prophetic gifts and ecstatic phenomena in the Church of the 
new covenant, the original apostles, as we saw, understood at 
first the “outpouring of God’s Spirit upon all flesh which was 
promised to the Messianic times” (Acts 11.16). This view 
does not, indeed, completely disappear in Paul’s teaching; it 
continues to live in his estimate of the special spiritual gifts 
of the New Testament (1 Cor. xii.); but it falls far into the 
background in comparison with his perception that the true 
divine outpouring of the Spirit is the communication to all 
believers of a new and sanctifying impulse. All that we 
have found in Paul of the relation of the Spirit of God to the 
human personality, to the person of Christ, and to God Him- 
self, is summed up in this. We found that the Spirit of God 
is God Himself in His living presence in the world, in His 
holy self-communication to men, which everywhere wards off 
the assaults of sin. God’s thoughts of love have been directed 
from the beginning to this sanctifying self-communication to 
the heart of man; but this eternal power was first revealed in 
Christ, and became a power to overcome the world: the Holy 
Spirit is here the power of holy love with which God in 
Christ lays hold of the human heart (Rom. v. 5). When He 
calls, justifies, renews men, all is done év 7@ mvevpate avrod, 
in the power of His Spirit (1 Cor. vi. 11); and when He makes 
them His children by the communication of His Spirit, He 
Himself enters among them, in order to dwell truly in them 
as in His home on earth, as He dwelt symbolically in the Old 
Testament temple (2 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. viii. 11; 1 Cor. vi.19; 
Eph. ii. 21,22), Again, the apostle has told us, “ The Lord, that 
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is, the exalted Christ, is the Spirit,” 2 Cor. iii. 17,—a bold 
but true and instructive paradox. Christ is from the first 
the spiritual man, the dvOpemos mvevpatexos, in whom the 
higher principle of life as wvedpa aywwouvns (Rom. i. 4) was 
at all times effectual and all-conditioning, and by perfecting 
Himself as such, and in that perfection stripping off the limits 
of the world of sense, He became the zvedua Geod Himself, 
the mvedua Sworoody (1 Cor. xv. 45), the bearer of the divine 
self-communication, the sanctifying and blessing communion 
of God for all. Not that the apostle wished to destroy all 
distinction in his paradoxical statement, “The Lord is the 
Spirit”; he makes one such distinction in the same breath 
by speaking immediately of a mvetdpa xupéov, as of a Kupsos 
avevpatos (vv. 17,18). As the sun does not cease to be 
in the heavens because he is present with his light and heat 
upon the earth, so the personal God stands above His vital 
power, streaming out into the world, and so the glorified 
Christ stands above His presence and activity in His Church. 
But He is the Spirit just in virtue of His being present on 
the earth and operative in His Church; the passage Rom. 
vill. 9-11 makes it plain that the apostle regards wvedua Oeod, 
mvevpa Xpiorov, and Xpiotos év vuiy as one and the same. 
But the wvedua Geod has also in principle a relation of unity 
to the human personality as such, which those, of course, 
cannot perceive who deny to man as such the pneuma, or 
strip this pneuma of its original affinity with God. If the 
human pneuma is, as Paul preached to the Athenians, yévos 
tov Geod, a spark from God’s own Spirit (Acts xvii. 28, 29); 
if it was meant to cherish God in itself and itself in God, so 
that the idea of human personality is realised only in the man 
who is filled and led by the Spirit of God,—must not the 
original and the regenerate pneuma blend in the unity of the 
true Christian personality? This view, however, is called in 
question, and therefore requires a more minute proof. 


§ 2, THE RELATION OF THE SprrIT To THE HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


The vague traditional conception of the Holy Spirit as a 
divine person, which we have already rejected, proves wrong 
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and embarrassing in this also, that it does not permit of such 
a union of the Spirit of God with the human spirit, but leads 
to the notion of the human personality being suppressed and 
taken possession of by another higher personality. Our 
apostle has, indeed, poetically or rhetorically personified the 
Holy Spirit now and then, just as he has personified the flesh, 
sin, and death. But he does not really conceive it as a per- 
son, but as a power and a gift, as is clear from the synonymity 
of mvedya and dvvayis (1 Cor. ii. 4), or from the phrase, “the 
Spirit which is given to us” (Rom. v. 5). And he conceives 
it as a power and a gift which does not remain foreign to 
the inner life of man, or float on it as oil on water, but which 
penetrates, exalts, glorifies it, and, in a word, becomes the 
better self of the renewed man. Some phrases which seem 
to favour the contrary view rather confirm it when they are 
seriously considered. Thus a harmonious double testimony 
of the Divine Spirit and our own, that is, a twofold individu- 
ality in the Christian man, has been found in Rom. viii. 16: 
avTO TO TVEdUA GUMpapTUPEl TO TVEvmaTL TuaV, OTL eaper 
réxva Geod.! But the ovp in cvppaprtupety is not to be pressed 
here, any more than in other applications of this verb, so as 
to make it declare a twofold witness (cf. Rom. i. 15, ix. 1); 
but is simply to be translated, with Luther, “The Spirit wit- 
nesseth to our spirit”; that is, He Himself is this living, 
speaking witness to our being sons of God; the God-given 
filial condition of our heart attests itself in our consciousness. 
Or when it is said (Gal. iv. 6) the Spirit cries, “ Abba, Father,” 
the appearance of another than the human believing I praying 
in us disappears by the simple consideration of the parallel 
passage Rom. viii. 15, in which it is said, €v 7@ wvevpare; in 
virtue of the Spirit of sonship given us we can say, Abba, that 
is, we can pray to God in filial confidence. Similar, but more 
obscure, is the idea in Rom. vii. 26, that when we know not 


1 When Weiss, N. 7. Theol. vol. i. p. 475, distinguishes not only the 
inner life of man as psychological from our new spiritual life produced by 
God, but also this again from the objective life of the Divine Spirit com- 
municated to us, and so brings out three kinds of spiritual life in the 
Christian, his argument rests on the radical error of supposing that the 
various forms in which the apostle presents his ideas are so many realities 
which he distinguished in his own mind. 
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what we should pray for, the Spirit maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered. Here also, as is 
shown by the 6 dé épevvav tas xapdias of ver. 27, the reference 
is to the Spirit poured into the human heart, and praying 
from the heart; but it is thought of in an hour of temptation 
and trouble, where the divine and human spiritual life appear 
for the time as separate, the divine light of life unable to 
shine through the darkening of the natural life of the Spirit, 
and bring it any clear idea of God; then the perplexed 
weakness of the natural represents, as it were, the obscure 
intention of the new God-given self—not in clear ideas and 
purposes, for that would require the harmonious merging of 
the one in the other, but in sighs that are unutterable. 
Mysterious as the passage sounds, it is manifest that even in 
it the apostle represents two souls as dwelling in the breast 
of the believer only in a poetic and figurative way. For a 
real divine ego, a divine person, neither can pray, nor, if He 
should, could He fail for words and ideas. In all these 
passages the mvedua ayo is thought of as the divine power 
which, as a spirit of adoption, becomes a man’s new self, and 
is separated from the original self only in so far as that is 
not yet completely renewed ; just as we speak of a better soul, 
a better self beside a worse. And this really follows from 
the fundamental views of the apostle. or, as we saw from 
the beginning, the human pneuma is to him originally an 
individualised spark of the divine, which, however, could not 
burst into flame, because of the pressure and dominance of 
the cap. But there comes upon it the power of that very 
Spirit from which it sprang, and the smoking wick, in that 
element of fire, becomes a clear burning flame. The funda- 
mental discussion of the new life in the Spirit, in Rom. viii, 
has two passages in particular in which this view of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the human personality plainly 
appears. “If Christ be in you,” says the apostle, viii. 10, 
“the body is dead because of sin (which always has its seat 
in the cdp&); but the Spirit is life because of righteousness.” 
Here it is manifestly man’s own spirit that is meant; for the 
Spirit of God, as producing the uprightness in question, is 
already implied in the phrase, “If Christ be in you,” and it 
would be wholly superfluous to say of Him that in a definite 
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ease He is “life,” that is, living. There is expressed here 
rather what takes place in the human spirit when the Spirit 
of God (which, according to vv. 9, 10,11, is Xpiotos ev ipiv) 
enters into it; it becomes wy, full of life and vigour, while 
formerly in its inclinations towards God it was lifeless and 
impotent, vexpov. In another form, but in the same sense, 
ver. 2 describes the significance of the communication of the 
Spirit for the inner life of man: “The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus has made me free from the law of sin 
and death.” The communication of the new Spirit of life, 
that is, of the Holy Spirit, brings with it a new law, that is, 
a new authoritative power and standard, to replace the old 
sinful, death-producing law, the power and standard of the 
natural selfishness. But this new law has nothing enslaving 
like that old one; on the contrary, it works deliverance 
(jrev8épwcev). Up to that time our inner man, that in us 
which has affinity with God, was bound by foreign powers; 
but now, in virtue of the influx of life from above, these 
bands are burst, and the inner man restored to himself. He 
is freed by the restored living fellowship with God, for the new 
law of life which has now gained power in him harmonises with 
the inmost impulses of the ow dv@pwzros, with the law in his 
vous (vi. 22, 23). Hence, in the communication of the 
Spirit the man remains throughout himself; his personality 
as such is subjected to no change or violence; and yet there 
is produced in it the mightiest change that can be conceived— 
so great that the apostle can exclaim: ef tus év Xpuor@, kawn 
Kticis Ta apxata mapHrOev, ood yéeyovev Kawa Ta TavTA, 
2 Cor. v.17; nay, that he can contrast the past and future 
condition as two persons, as an “old and new man” (radavos 
and xaos, or véos dvOpwtos, Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col. iii. 9, 10). There takes place a complete reversal of the 
relation of the two factors which constitute the human being, 
with which we were occupied in our first investigation of the 
Pauline teaching. If the cap has hitherto ruled in man, 
and has held the vots, the éow dv@pwros, or the mvedua cap- 
tive, this wvedua, the inward man, is now restored to its 
native rights of dominion; he has received power to develop 
himself freely in God’s image, and to subdue the odpé& (cf. 
Rom. viii. 1—9 with vii. 14—25). 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 14 
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§ 3. Tue INNER WORKINGS OF THE SPIRIT 


The apostle has illustrated and extolled the nature and 
significance of this great revolution by the effects which it 
produces in the believer. Through the Holy Spirit, it is said 
(Rom. v. 5), the love of God—that is, the love which God has 
towards us—is shed abroad in our heart, that is, is brought 
home to us. This delivers us from all fear in God’s presence 
(Rom. viii. 15); we have no longer the sense of being 
“children of wrath,’ which results from an evil conscience, 
but “have peace with God” (Rom. v. 1). This state of 
peace, which replaces the old éy@pa eis @eov (Rom. viii. 7), 
now renders possible that filial intercourse with God already 
alluded to, that crying to Him as Abba, Father, which is 
praised in Gal. iv. 6, Rom. viii. 15, as the special inspira- 
tion of the Spirit in us, The man might pray before, but 
in fear and trembling; he could only begin to ery Abba 
when the Spirit of sonship entered into his heart. The 
fundamental mood, therefore, of the Christian life is that of 
joyfulness such as the old man never knew. “The kingdom 
of God,” says the apostle (Rom. xiv. 17), “is righteousness, peace, 
joy in the Holy Ghost,” and “rejoice evermore.” “Rejoice in 
the Lord always: and again I say, Rejoice,” he exclaims to the 
Thessalonians and Philippians (1 Thess. v. 16; Phil. iv. 4). 
This joyfulness rests on the assurance of the blessed goal 
which they have before them; “we rejoice in the hope of 
future glory,” it is said in Rom. v. 2, and “this hope maketh 
not ashamed (that is, is not deceptive); because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our heart by the Holy Ghost, which is 
given us.” The Holy Spirit—this is one of his favourite 
views—is the appaf8ev of our future salvation, the pledge or 
earnest of eternal life; since God has given us in Him a first- 
fruits, aapy7y (Rom. viii. 23), of eternal life, as an assurance 
that He will not withhold from us the eternal inheritance 
that is yet to come (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14). Nor 
can this joyfulness of hope be quenched by earthly trouble; 
“T reckon,” says the apostle (Rom. viii. 18), “ that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” Nay, these very 
sufferings become to the child of God one of the all things 
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“that work together for good” (Rom. viii. 28), a school of such 
hope as overcomes the world: “ We glory also in tribulation: 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope” (Rom. v. 3, 4,cf, 2 Cor. 
iv. 17, 18). And thus springs in those who are év mvevpmare 
a joyfulness of victory over the world. “ Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us” (Rom. viii. 35-37). And hand 
in hand with this peace and joy in God there goes a new 
freedom of conscience; for where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty (2 Cor. iii. 17). This freedom, first of all, has 
to do with natural things. Man is only truly at home in 
God’s world when God has become his Father, so that he has 
no fear of any creature. “All things are yours,” it is said of 
him with regard to the natural and the spiritual world 
(1 Cor. iii. 22); there is nothing natural, nothing created by 
God, which is evil in itself, so that one should have scruples 
about its innocent use (Rom. xiv. 14; 1 Cor. x. 25). But 
the Christian has also a position of freedom towards the 
revealed positive law. His conscience is not only freed from 
all sense of guilt for the past in virtue of justification ; it is 
also no longer bound to the letter of Sinai as such (Gal. ii. 4, 
v. 1f.). Just as the Mosaic law as a form of revelation and 
an instrument of the covenant presupposed the fleshly sinful 
condition of man, so the virtual overcoming of this condition 
through Christ and Christ’s death is also the annulment of 
the law for those who belong to Him (Rom. x. 4). They are 
dead to the law through His death (Rom. vii. 1-6; Gal. ii. 
19); they are so because they belong to Him and live to God 
éy mvevpate (Rom. viii. 2; Gal. v. 5). The Christian there- 
fore has nothing more to do with those paltry outer institutions 
which formed the religious rudiments of the world—the 
ceremonial commandments; he knows another reasonable 
service of God in presenting soul and body as a sacrifice 
to the living God (Gal. iv. 3f,v.1; Rom. xii 1f). But 
even so far as the letter of the law expresses the inalienable 
will of God, it is no longer the lord of his conscience; the 
Christian has another and a better relation to the will of 
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God; it is no longer outside him and against him “as a letter 
that killeth”; he bears it in himself as a living, spiritual 
impulse (Rom. viii. 2,14: dc00 yap mvevpate Oeod ayovtat, 
obtou viol etow Oeod); he is no longer b7rovomos, and, therefore, 
no longer dvoyos, but évvowos Xpuotod (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21). 
That, of course, presupposes a new thinking and willing which 
apprehends the will of God from within; but even these 
gifts are bestowed by the Holy Spirit. The old man, whose 
very thinking was sensuous in its direction (Wruxsxds), did not 
with all his worldly wisdom get beyond the sphere of the 
world of sense; he could not understand divine things, and 
was blindly drawn to dumb idols who had not an intelligible 
word for him (1 Cor. ii. 14, xii, 2). The new man, the 
mvevpatixos, has in the Holy Spirit the most perfect light of 
knowledge to enlighten him on the highest and deepest 
questions of existence (1 Cor. ii, 15, 16). Nay, as man 
knows what is in man, so the spiritual man, in virtue of 
the Spirit of God bestowed on him, knows what is in God, 
even the deep thoughts of God: “Eye hath not seen, and 
ear hath not heard, and the heart of man hath not con- 
ceived, what God hath prepared for them that love Him” 
(1 Cor. ii, 9, 10). And though on earth this knowledge 
always remains fragmentary, and the perfect knowledge— 
the “seeing face to face”—is reserved for a blessed future 
(1 Cor. xiii 9-12), yet it is granted to the believer here on 
earth to discover the will of God in all things, “to prove (in 
the sphere of action) what is the good, acceptable, and 
perfect” (Rom. xii. 2), But what is most important is that, 
in order to do so, he has now a new will—a real moral 
power. While formerly there was no real doing of the will 
of God, notwithstanding all his zeal for a literal fulfilling of 
the law, he is now able, through the liberating law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, to fulfil freely and inwardly the 
righteous demands of the law, by walking, not according to 
the flesh, but according to the Spirit (Rom. viii. 4). The love 
of God shed abroad in our heart by the Spirit has kindled a 
responsive love to Him which cannot fail to be conformed to 
the Holy One in holiness and righteousness (Eph. iv. 24; 
2 Thess. ii. 13: €v dyraope mvevparos ; Rom. vi. 22); and the 
love for man, which proceeds from this love for God, is “the 
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fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii. 10), because it can do no 
evil, but only good to others. In the Christian calling, there- 
fore, the fetters of sin’s bondage fall away, in which the most 
cultured and the proudest children of the world are helplessly 
bound,—those “works of the flesh,” such as are recounted in 
Rom. i. 24-32 ; Gal. v. 19—21,—and their place is taken by 
the fruits of the Spirit, viz. love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance (Gal. v. 22). 


§ 4. Tue Barrie or SANCTIFICATION 


That is the peacful picture of the life in the Spirit. But 
this picture reflects only one side of that life, and the apostle 
has to complete it by a picture of unwearied labour, nay, of 
the most earnest spiritual conflict, whose war-cry again and 
again resounds through his Epistles (Rom. vi. 13 f.; 1 Cor. 
ix. 24f.; Phil ii 14f.; 1 Thess. v. 8). The same law 
prevails in the life of the Spirit as in the whole relation of 
divine grace and human freedom; grace brings its gift the 
Holy Spirit, not to spare man labour, but to make it possible 
to him and impel him to it (Rom. vil. 14); it does not 
deprive him of responsibility, but restores it to him in full 
measure. What on the one side is a blessed resting on God’s 
grace, and a childlike receiving out of the fulness of His power, 
is on the other no less an infinite task, a manly struggle for 
holiness: “Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling: for it is God who worketh in you both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure” (Phil. ii. 12, 13). For even the 
fundamental work of His Spirit, the “sanctification in prin- 
ciple” (1 Cor. vi. 11), is but a beginning, which must be 
carried on to perfection; it is a result of faith, which must 
always be grasped anew (Rom. vi. 11: AoyiterOe éavTovs), and 
always must be more perfectly assured; it is a victory over 
sin, which can only be maintained by being incessantly followed 
up and completed. For the Christian, the spiritual man, lives 
év capxi, and this cap£ remains a odp& dpaptias as long as 
he lives in it; though its lordship over the inward man is 
destroyed, yet it has a firm footing in the outer works of the 
fortress, the «én, and from thence it endeavours to win back 
its power over the inward man also. Hence that inward 
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warfare which the apostle describes (Gal. v. 17) is continually 
waged in the Christian: “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are contrary the one 
to the other ; so that ye cannot do the things ye would” (that 
is, each of the two seeks to hinder the other from determining 
the will). In such circumstances the inner renewal, the 
dying unto sin and living unto God, must ever be repeated in 
the Christian, and the apostle is never weary of exhorting his 
readers thereto. “They that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh with its affections and lusts” (killed them once for all, 
Gal. v. 24). “Therefore, brethren, ye are debtors, not to the 
flesh, to live after the flesh. Jor if ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die (that is, be lost); but if through the Spirit ye do 
mortify the deeds of the fiesh, ye shall live” (Rom. viii. 12, 13). 
“Put off, concerning the former conversation, the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts; and be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind; and put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness ” 
(Eph, iv. 22—24), “ Put off the old man with his deeds; and 
put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him” (Col. iii. 10, etc.). Not that 
the apostle in these exhortations, when speaking of a morti- 
fying or crucifying of the flesh and of the members, was 
thinking of an ascetic morality. No doubt he regards as 
belonging to sanctification that dominion of the Spirit over the 
body which never allows its innocent inclinations and needs 
to become a hindrance to its tasks in life; and in this sense he 
can consider the body as an opponent in a fight, in which it 
must be kept under, and deprived of all power of resistance 
(1 Cor. ix. 27). But he continues to regard the natural as 
that which in itself is innocent and allowable; only the rule 
holds good, “all things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient, and do not edify” (1 Cor. x. 23); and one should 
not be so anxious to pamper the flesh, that is, the natural 
needs, as to fulfil its lusts and desires (Rom. xiii. 14). He 
tells us plainly in 2 Cor. vii. 1 what he means by to “ mortify.” 
“ Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
of the Spirit,” from all works and propensities of the natural 
selfishness, which, whether on its sensuous or spiritual side, 
soils and dishonours our personality created in the image of 
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God. In this sense of a purely moral discipline—taking the 
members figuratively for the selfish moral impulses rooted in 
them—he says, Col. iii. 5: “ Mortify therefore your members 
which are upon the earth ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry. 
Put off wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communications, out 
of your mouth; and lie not one to another.” Starting similarly 
from the ethical idea of ocdp£& is Gal. v. 19: “The works of 
the flesh are manifest, which are these: Fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell 
you before, that they which do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God” (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10). Such plain 
warnings against the sin and shame of the old man, as were 
specially needed by his readers newly converted from the old 
world, are, in the passage of Galatians just quoted (v. 25), 
contrasted by the apostle with the fruit of the Spirit; or, as in 
the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, all the fine 
proofs of love are strung together like a string of pearls— 
the love which in Col. iii. 14 he calls the cuvderpos rijs 
TeXeloTnTOos, the bond or summary of perfection ; or the reader's 
own Christian reflection is summoned to seek out in all 
directions the good and perfect will of God. “ Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things” 
(Phil. iv. 8). It is the inwardness and inexhaustibility of 
the Christian moral ideal which makes him so speak: it 
also causes him repeatedly to place beside the word of indi- 
vidual exhortation, which is always insufficient, the speaking 
example of living men, the example of God (Eph. v. 1: pupntat 
tod Oeod), the example of Christ (Phil. ii. 5 f.); even his own 
example (1 Cor. xi. 1), which is the most practical, because it 
is the example of a man who, though a Christian, is yet affected 
with sin and in need of redemption. It is, above all, an 
example of the humblest and, at the same time, the most 
daring effort after perfection: “Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect; but I follow after—the 
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Christian ideal of life—if that I may apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended: but one thing (I know), 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
to those things which are before, I press on towards the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Let 
us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded” (Phil. 
iii, 12-15). A most remarkable passage, for it seems to forget 
justification (mentioned, however, immediately before, ver. 9 f.). 
Everything is made dependent on sanctification ; and not on a 
sanctification in which it is said, though we cannot reach 
perfection, yet the imperfect work as the work of a good will 
is sufficient. In all seriousness, his attaining to the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, the fellowship of the resurrection, is bound 
up with the perfection of his Christian character with Christian 
perfection. And this is not to be taken as an extravagant out- 
pouring of his heart; it is the apostle’s view everywhere, to give 
up nothing of the ideal of Christian perfection, of completed 
sanctification as condition of blessedness. “He will render 
to every man according to his works: to them who by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for glory, and honour, and 
immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indigna- 
tion and wrath” (Rom. ii. 6-8). “The God of peace sanctify 
you wholly: and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. v. 23), This is the point where the 
agreement of our apostle with the Sermon of Jesus on the 
Mount, and its demand for a righteousness reaching to per- 
fection, becomes most manifest. And at the same time it 
becomes clear that the doctrine of justification cannot be the 
whole of Paul’s doctrine of the way of salvation, and that 
those who regard justification even partly as an equivalent 
for the sanctification required in the last judgement, completely 
misunderstand it. But this unqualified insistence upon the 
idea of sanctification in no way infringes on Paul’s doctrine 
of grace but really completes it; for the final assurance that 
the goal will be reached is based, not on the fidelity of man, 
but on the faithfulness of God, who will not leave unfinished 
His work of grace in His elect. “Faithful is He that calleth 
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you, who will also do it” (1 Thess. v. 23). “He who hath 
begun a good work in you will carry it on until the day of 
Christ” (Phil. i. 6). “He will confirm you to the end, that 
ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is faithful, by whom ye were called into the fellowship of 
His Son” (1-Cor. i. 8, 9). 


§ 5. CONSECRATION OF THE RELATION OF THE SEXES 


In this final point, just as in its starting-point, the life in 
the Spirit appears essentially as a new life of the inward man. 
But the way which leads from that starting-point to this goal 
can be no inward one; it leads through the outer world, and the 
inner life in the Spirit must be preserved in all the relations of 
life, and must work in a purifying, sanctifying way on the condi- 
tion of the world. “If we live in the Spirit,” writes the apostle 
to the Galatians (v. 25), “let us also walk in the Spirit,” that is, 
if we have the Spirit as an inner principle of life, He must 
also be exhibited in our outward active life, in our reciprocal 
relation with the world. By following, from this point of 
view, the way of Christian life into the relations with the 
world, and by explaining to his Churches their duties in these 
relations, the apostle lays the basis for the cleansing and 
sanctifying of the most important departments of the earthly 
life. Everywhere the Christian is surrounded and sustained 
by natural ordinances of God, which are disfigured and cor- 
rupted by sin, and the “life in the Spirit” must exhibit its 
leavening power in the moral renewal of these according to 
the divine idea which hes at their basis. None of these 
natural and moral arrangements is of such fundamental 
importance, and at the same time so deeply corrupted by the 
power of natural sinfulness, as that primitive relation in which 
man finds himself on passing out from the inner life, the 
relation of the two sexes. The old world, and especially the 
Oriental and Greco-Roman heathenism, with which the 
Apostle to the Gentiles was chiefly concerned, had withheld 
from the woman her honour as made in God’s image, and had 
dissolved the idea of chastity at least for man, and thus 
had almost destroyed the sanctity of marriage. It was an 
enormous task for Christianity to bring about a change here, 
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but the apostle shows himself fully equal to it by opposing 
the inflexible discipline of the Spirit to the worldly corruptions 
which were still at work in his recent converts; he nowhere 
exaggerates that discipline into any excess of spirituality, but 
does full justice to the natural, creative ordinances of God as 
the foundation of the moral building. If the pre-Christian 
world, in its natural evil tendency, more and more denied 
spiritual equality to the weaker sex, and thereby laid the basis 
for the unspeakable degradation of the woman, the apostle 
meets it with the great idea of the gospel, which ennobles the 
whole position of woman, that before God and in Christ there 
is no longer any distinction of male or female, inasmuch as 
the immortal souls of both need and share in the same 
salvation; “in Christ,” he says (Gal. ili. 28), “ there is neither 
male nor female.’ But this sameness in the highest relations 
by no means abolishes for him the natural distinction ordained 
by God, which, rooted in bodily differences, so profoundly 
influences in its results the earthly hfe. When, in the 
Corinthian Church, intoxicated with the Christian ideas of 
freedom and equality, an attempt was made at emancipating 
women which went astray and exceeded the limits of the 
womanly ; when the Christian women of Corinth, in opposi- 
tion to the customs of modesty then current, appeared in 
public unveiled, and began to speak in the assemblies of the 
Church like the men, the apostle opposes them with reasons 
borrowed from nature, and general customs resting on nature 
(1 Cor. xi. 1 f., xiv. 34, 35). In this present world—this is 
his meaning——-God has placed the man as lord, as the direct 
image of His majesty, and has subordinated the woman to 
him; to the man appertains the kingdom of public life, while 
the home is assigned to the woman as her special sphere; and 
the gospel abolishes nothing in this natural and moral dis- 
tinction of manliness and womanliness, but only ennobles it 
by the consciousness that each is meant by God to supple- 
ment the other, and that together they have a common eternal 
destiny (1 Cor. xi. 11,12). It was more difficult to reawaken 
the consciousness, almost completely destroyed in the case of 
men at least, of the obligation of chastity. For in the Corin- 
thian Church the apostle was met by the opinion which 
naturally arose from the views and the immorality of anti- 
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quity, that the illegitimate satisfaction of sexual desire, 
mopveta, aS he plainly calls it, is just as indifferent as the 
satisfaction of hunger and thirst with the appropriate means 
of life (1 Cor. vi. 12, 13). Paul contests this delusion by 
pointing to the moral significance of the body as such, with 
which its unchaste use is absolutely irreconcilable. The 
body as such, he argues (1 Cor. vi. 13 f.), is not like the 
organ of digestion, the «ota, something which belongs to 
the earthly existence only, and a thing of indifference for the 
personality, but, as is proved by its glorified restoration in the 
other world, it is an essential constituent of the personality. 
It is the organ of the soul, and shares in its eternal destiny ; 
if the soul is destined to be a member of Christ, a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, so also is the body for its sake, as an 
instrument for its activity. And the surrender to qdpvn is 
clearly incompatible with this its moral significance and 
destiny. It is the surrender of the body, and with it of the 
soul, to the bondage of undisciplined desire (7dOos atipias, 
1 Thess. iv. 4), that is, the complete and fundamental 
opposite of our moral destination, and therefore it is clearly 
impossible to be unchaste and at the same time in the Lord, 
év kupio (1 Cor. vi. 15: dpas ody Ta pédn Xpiotod Toinow 
mopyns “edn; 2 yévouTo). For this is the profanation of the 
body, and with it of the soul, while the moral task of the 
Christian life is to consecrate both to God and Christ (1 Cor. 
vi. 18; Rom. xii. 1). It is in this absolute irreconcilability 
of mopveia with the fundamental destiny of the Christian life 
that the apostle finds a reason for refusing a share in the 
kingdom of God to the wépvas above all other slaves of vice, 
and to demand their exclusion from the Christian Church 
(1 Cor. v. 11-13). Marriage, the communion of sex ordained 
by God, about which certain questions of the Corinthian 
Church caused him to express himself in detail (1 Cor. vii. 
1 f.), is regarded by the apostle as standing in direct opposi- 
tion to mopvela. So far is he from taking umbrage at its 
natural basis, that he considers and commends marriage from 
this side as a means of preservation against the temptation to 
unchastity (ver. 2). For that very reason he has no desire 
to trifle with marriage in the sense of a false asceticism; but 
it must be dealt with according to God’s natural and moral 
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order (vv. 3, 5). If we ask the reason of this distinction in 
principle between married and unmarried intercourse, it is at 
first sufficient for the apostle that marriage was instituted by 
God and defended by Christ (ver. 16). He finds the deeper 
reason probably in the fact that in marriage the natural desire 
which is illegitimately satisfied in zropveéa, is moralised by 
being brought under the law of moral motives, in the disci- 
pline of moral order and destiny; it becomes the starting- 
point of a relation of personal love and fidelity, which brings 
the sensuous selfishness into the school of self-denial. For 
that very reason the apostle looks upon the indissolubility 
of marriage, the marriage, of course (ver. 2), of one man with 
one woman, as of supreme importance. Although a purely 
earthly relation, and as such dissolvable by death (Rom. vii. 
2), yet it is inviolable till death, and is thus delivered from 
the play of caprice and selfishness, and is raised to a school 
of that moral love, above desire or dislike, which is deseribed 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7. The apostle opposes the desire for 
divorce, which existed in the Corinthian Church, and which 
sprang perhaps from the opinion that one might hve piously 
without marriage, or in some other kind of marriage tie, with 
the Lord’s unqualified prohibition of divorce, granting, indeed, 
the possibility of a separation, but without freedom to marry 
again (vv. 10, 11). He also makes the maintenance of 
marriage a point of duty on the part of those members of the 
Church who are united with non-Christians ; and only where 
the non-Christian party desires to make the Christianity of 
the other the occasion of separation, does he declare the 
Christian spouse free from the yoke of a marriage in which 
they could not live according to their faith in peace (vv. 12— 
16). For all that, however, the apostle does not make 
marriage a rule for all; he prefers for himself the chaste walk 
without marriage, and commends this to his unmarried or 


1 The apostle in such a case does not say anything about the right of a 
second marriage ; one can only perhaps infer such a right from the fact 
that he does not, as in ver. 11, add a wevirw dyxmos, and that the ob 
dsdovawras is manifestly synonymous with the of dderas (Rom. vil. 2), I 
question whether we should, as Weiss desires, supplement this os 
dsdovAwres with “under the rule of the Lord” (ver. 10); the natural 
supplement is, under the yoke of such a marriage. 
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widowed fellow-believers as the better state, should they be 
able to maintain their inward chastity in it (1 Cor. vii. 1, 8, 
9, 26, 38). One may therefore get the impression that the 
view of marriage which he cherished had little of the ideal in 
it, regarding it to some extent as a crutch for the incontinent. 
Nevertheless, he nowhere urges in support of this view of his 
an ascetic motive, or regards the unmarried life as a higher 
stage of morality; his reasons for preferring it are plainly of 
another character. He himself, in the sense of Matt. xix. 12, 
for the Lord’s sake, and in view of the unsettled calling of 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, which he had received from Him, 
had renounced the married life, which was otherwise the rule 
in the apostolic circle (1 Cor. ix. 5,12). As to his advice 
to others, he regarded the end of all earthly things as at 
hand, which deprived marriage of its significance as a means 
of propagating humanity (1 Cor. vil. 26, 29-31). He was 
also apprehensive that the married state would damp the 
zeal of Christian virgins for their Lord, dividing their hearts 
between the Saviour and their husbands, for which he had 
good reasons, in mixed marriages at least (vv. 32-34). In view 
of all the circumstances, he thought that the final struggle 
just at hand, and the great tribulation to be expected before 
the return of the Lord (Matt. xxiv. 21), would be better 
faced singly than encumbered with family bonds (vv. 26, 28). 
Hence there is something individual in his preference for the 
unmarried state, which would adjust itself in the further 
development of the Church; but there is also in it a genuine 
Christian trait. While the earthly mind of Judaism saw the 
only normal form of life in the married state and in begetting 
children, in Paul’s case what was nature’s rule was subordi- 
nated to life’s spiritual task and its eternal destiny; even 
celibacy, voluntary or involuntary, may become a means of 
furthering this eternal destiny, and therefore even on earth 
may be the more blessed lot (ver. 40). And, with admirable 
tact, the apostle avoids making his commendation of the un- 
married state a snare for the conscience of the Corinthians 
Wer.35) x ~ Let them marry; they do not sin, nay, they do 
well” (vv. 36, 38). He only gives them an individual 
advice, and he himself is quite conscious of its individual 
character: “I would that all men were as I am: but every 
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one has his special gift from God, one after this manner and 
another after that (ver. 7; cf. vv. 25, 40: yrounr didope— 
Kata tiv éuv yvounr). That apparently lower view of 
marriage (ver. 2) was, at anyrate, applicable to the Corin- 
thians, whose ideas so readily soared heavenwards while they 
had no firm footing in this practical Christianity, and had to 
be extricated from the jungle of Greek frivolity ; the elements, 
therefore, of a more ideal conception are by no means wanting 
in the apostle. When, in ver. 39, he suggests that if a widow 
desires to marry again she should do so only with a Christian 
(udvov év xupiw), he probably felt the difference between a 
purely Christian and a mixed marriage, that is, the value of a 
communion of spouses “in the Lord.” But even in the 
marriage of a Christian with a non-Christian he regards the 
non-Christian party as coming under a sanctifying influence 
through the living fellowship with the Christian (ver. 14, 
Hylacrat), which extends also to the children. In the 
passage Eph. v. 22, 23, written at a later period, he has 
beautifully described Christian marriage as a_ school of 
mutual discipline in love and _ sanctification — fixing his 
attention here not, as in 1 Cor. vii, on the reality, with its 
pregnant absence of the ideal, but keeping before him the 
ideal itself. “Submit yourselves to one another in the fear of 
the Lord. Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands, as 
unto the Lord. For the husband is head of the wife, even as 
Christ is head of the Church; and He is the Saviour of the 
body (that is, has given Himself for it in self-denying love). 
Therefore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their husbands in everything. Husbands, love 
your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and gave Himself 
for it; that He might sanctify it.’ The apostle in making the 
married relation the image of the union between Christ and the 
Church, gives the highest ideal of it that could be prepared, 
and shows the way in which the natural relation must be con- 
secrated so as to become a true home of the life in the Spirit. 


§ 6. CONSECRATION OF THE Domestic AND SocIAL RELATIONS 


In the same sense and in the same spirit the apostle 
deals with the domestic and social relations—especially in his 
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Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. As in the treat- 
ment of the married relation, so here also the recognition and 
confirmation of God’s natural ordinances rule throughout; but 
at the same time they are consecrated and glorified by the 
spirit of love and sanctifying discipline. Thus he inculcates 
the fifth commandment on children, not legally, however, but 
evangelically, with special emphasis on the promise added by 
God (Eph. vi. 1-3), or still more in the New Testament sense 
“of pleasing the Lord” (Col. iii. 20). Parents, on the other 
hand, are reminded not to embitter and discourage their 
children by that harsh and loveless overstraining of parental 
rights which belonged to the antique life, but to train them 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord (Eph. vi. 4; Col. 
iii, 21). A whole system of Christian training lies in these 
few words, in this exhortation to make strictness a part 
of their love, and not lose the entrance to the hearts of 
children by losing their confidence; also in this, that the 
actual moral and religious instruction, the wa:de/a, comes be- 
fore this instruction in words (vovfecia). The servants of the 
household are exhorted by the apostle to do their duty, not 
with eye-service, but from the heart, in sincere reverence and 
obedience as towards Christ, the rewarder of every good and 
evil deed. Masters are reminded that they also have a 
Master in heaven who judges without respect of persons, in 
order that they may exercise justice and reasonableness, and 
abstain from threatening. Slavery, with its profound contra- 
diction of the true God-given dignity of man, which, forming 
almost the whole of the lower stratum of ancient society, 
offered a peculiar problem for the nascent Christianity ; and it 
obtruded itself on the apostle in a personal way when the 
runaway slave of the Colossian Christian Philemon fled to 
him, and was instructed by him in Christianity. Yet he in- 
sisted on his returning to his master; and in the Epistle to 
Philemon, which is sent with him, emancipation is not set up 
as a command of the gospel. He only reminds Philemon 
that Onesimus returns to him as a brother in Christ, and ex- 
presses the fond trust that the Christian master will grant 
him still more than the pardon craved (Philem. 16, 21); all 
the peaceable wisdom of the Holy Spirit speaks here through 
the apostle. It is not more certain that one of the inferences 
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from the gospel is to loose the fetters of the slave than that 
any confusion of religious and social questions is to be 
avoided, and the ethical question solved only from within in 
an ethical way. Accordingly, in 1 Cor. vii. we see the apostle 
not only exhorting the numerous slaves who belong to the 
Church to give themselves no trouble about the matter, but 
also advising them: “ But if thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather,” sc. thy slave condition. The advice has caused sur- 
prise, and has led to contradictory expositions of the words 
and context; and yet it was the right advice. We must not 
forget that in the world of that day there were no servants, 
but only slaves; that in Greek countries serfdom was already 
to some extent humanised; that the apostle, looking to the 
parousia as near, could not conceive of a Christian reform of 
society as a whole: so the main thing was, not to confuse a 
social deliverance with the religious deliverance of the gospel. 
He reminds them that the slave who is called in the Lord is 
the Lord’s freeman, and the freeman who is called in the Lord 
is the Lord’s slave (ver. 22), that is, that in relation to Christ 
the distinction of slave and freeman disappears. That was a 
truth which must of itself in the course of centuries lead to 
the abolition of slavery, and at the same time it should lead 
the individual to put a higher value on his God-given freedom 
than on the earthly freedom which he lacked, and to preserve 
the first in dispensing with the latter (ver. 21, «a@AXov ypHoar). 
And this brings us to the principle which the apostle urges in 
the context with respect to the social condition of the Chris- 
tian: &xaotos év TH KAjoeL, KANON, ev TadTn pevérw (ver. 
20; cf. ver. 17). The young Corinthian Church is unmistak- 
ably affected by social unrest, an unwise craving to extend 
the new Christian freedom, the unique change of the inner 
life to its outer conditions. The apostle meets that with the 
principle: let everyone abide in the same condition in which 
the divine call found him; in this condition he is to verify 
his Christian standing according to the will of God. What 
Paul here preaches is satisfaction with the earthly lot which 
God has given, the moral appreciation of every condition or- 
dained by God, as a peculiar mission and occasion for serving 
Him. On this basis he proceeds to build his positive moral 
and social obligations. “Lay aside deceit, and speak every 
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man truth with his neighbour, for we are members one of 
another” (Eph. iv. 25). Unbelievers regard lying as allow- 
able, and as an indispensable means of getting through the 
world. The Christian is reminded that God created men 
members of a society, intended them to be helpful to each 
other, and that speech was His chief gift for that purpose; 
but for that very reason truthfulness in intercourse with each 
other, and not deceit, is its inviolable law. To this is added 
the exhortation: “Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying, 
that it may minister grace to the hearers” (ver. 29). Again: 
“Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour 
with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth” (Eph. iv. 28). Here we have a 
whole social ethic in a sentence. Property, the necessary 
foundation of free personal development and work in the 
world, is defended against the assaults of simple selfishness, 
and the obligations of labour are opposed to the pretences of 
this sin ;—but labour is not now in the service of egoism, but 
is the preliminary condition of a royal freedom of doing good 
to others. The apostle repeatedly returns to this obligation 
of labour. When some of the Thessalonians in apocalyptic 
excitement gave themselves up to fanatical idleness, and be- 
came a burden on their companions in the church he meets 
them with the emphatic words: “If any man will not work 
(viz. when he is able to work), neither shall he eat” (2 Thess. 
iii. 10). He thereby proscribes all lazy begging and abuse of 
Christian beneficence; and he exemplified in the grandest way 
the obligation and honour of labour, by earning his daily 
bread with his own hands while carrying on his apostolic 
work, “in order to make the gospel free of charge” (2 Thess. 
iii. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 12, ix. 6f.). But he also knows how to give 
the highest consecration to labour even the humblest, the 
- Jabour of slaves, and to teach the secret how it may be done 
with true joy and spiritual blessing. ‘“ Whatsoever ye do,” 
he exclaims to the slaves (Col. iii. 23), “do all from the heart, 
as to the Lord, and not to men.” Whatever is done for love 
to the Lord, and with the view of honouring Him, however 
little it may be, becomes noble, a service of God; and every- 
thing done for the Lord, who has done the greatest and hardest 
BEYSCHLAG.—Il. 15 
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service for us, can be done from the heart, so that it becomes 
a joy and a delight. This is a saying of infinite range for the 
solution of the social question ; it is a moral triumph of Chris- 
tian faith over the hardest conditions of earthly existence. 


§ 7, ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE, NATIONALITY, 
HUMANITY 


Finally, the apostle also recognises the Christian’s obliga- 
tion to the great divine creations of the State, nationality, and 
human society. We have already alluded to the way in which 
he regarded the great commonwealth, which surrounded his 
nation and the Christian communities with anything but 
friendliness, as a natural and moral creation of God, as a great 
legal organisation for the punishment of evil-doers and the 
defence of the pious (Rom. xiii. 1-7); here the question is as 
to the obligation which the State imposes on the Christian, 
The Church in Rome, echoing the watchwords of the Jewish 
theocracy, or fancying that it belonged to the coming kingdom 
of Christ, was disposed to see in the heathen State only a 
perishing and ungodly institution; but the apostle with 
admirable liberality puts upon it the stamp of divine authority. 
He does so in a twofold sense. First, the State, in so far as 
it is a natural and divine institution like marriage, a moral 
order established by God in the nature of human things, is 
the embodiment of law, which has to suppress evil with the 
strong hand, and, if necessary, even with the sword of justice, 
and to protect the good. But, in the second place, he extends 
this divine authority expressly to the actual though very 
imperfect manifestations of the idea, to the existing magisterial 
powers, inasmuch as God in His providence has allowed them 
to grow up in the course of history, which is so full of violence 
and wrong (ver. 1). Against this administration of justice 
established by God, the apostle requires of Christians the 
renunciation of all rebellious resistance (ver. 2), such as was, 
one might say, in the blood of the Jews, and calls them to 
obedience, to reverence, and the performance of that which 
is necessary for the preservation of the State (vv. 6, 7); and 
the Christian is to do all this, not like the Jew, from com- 
pulsion, but for conscience’ sake, from an unconstrained fear 
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of God. It is clear that in the existing political conditions, 
Christians could not yet be required to take any more positive 
interest in political life. Certainly the apostle did not fail to 
appreciate how imperfectly the Roman Empire corresponded 
to that idea of the State which was urged in its defence,—it 
was this imperfection that caused him to condemn the 
Corinthian Christians so sharply for appealing to heathen 
courts instead of having their quarrels settled by Christian 
umpires, But even in a Neronic or Diocletian persecution he 
would only have advised them to accept martyrdom, and never 
to refuse “that which was Cesar’s,’ and so he lays the basis 
of that absolute innocence of the Christian Churches, with 
regard to the heathen State, which was destined at last to bring 
even this world-power into subjection to the sign of the cross. 
The apostle’s attitude towards nationality was essentially 
different from his attitude towards the State; the Roman 
Empire comprised the most diverse nationalities, and the 
apostle’s own nation was but one of its constituent parts, half 
subject, half insubordinate. He preached Christian virtue on 
this side less by doctrine than by personal example. His 
doctrinal utterances only show us that he neither desires the 
Judaising of the Greeks nor the Hellenising of the Jews 
{1 Cor. vii. 18); that to him, therefore, the whole multiplicity 
of peoples, tongues, and customs has a place in the kingdom 
of Christ. But he has given the highest proof of love for his 
fatherland. His people treated him as an apostate and traitor, 
resisted him in that very thing which he regarded as dearest 
and most sacred, with a hatred which on one occasion could 
extort such a severe utterance as 1 Thess. ii. 14-16; but he 
never on that account doubted the divine superiority of his 
people, or their better future (Rom. i, 1-4, xi, 1f,, 25f). 
And he was ready to sacrifice his own salvation, “to become 
accursed from Christ,’ if he might thereby purchase the 
salvation, the conversion of his people (Rom. ix. 3). Yet even 
in the sphere of natural things Paul knows of something 
greater than the Roman Empire and something dearer than 
his Jewish people, and that is humanity as such. He is a 
citizen of the world in the noblest sense of the word. The 
idea of an undivided humanity, the kinship of all who bear 
the image of God, an idea which had been barely guessed at 
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by the Stoics, was carried home to his heart and forced into 
utterance by his apostolate to the Gentiles, and even by the 
gospel itself. If in looking back on the ways of God’s pro- 
vidence in the past he preached to the Athenians of the one 
God, who has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth (Acts xvii. 26), he now stands 
still in adoring wonder at the purpose of God to unite again 
all these scattered members of humanity under the second 
Adam as head (Rom. xvi. 25, 26; Eph. i. 10), and it is his 
pride to be the special instrument of this divine work of peace. 
So glorious and wonderful to him is this restoration of a united 
humanity in Christ, that he regards it as interesting, and moving 
the world of spirits who rule the earth. He fancies how 
through the death of Christ upon the cross the divided apyai 
and é€ove/as, the spirits ruling in the nations, though from 
most ancient times at enmity, are now in principle reconciled 
(Col. i. 20), and how through the Church, whose members are 
of all nations, the many-sided purpose of God, the woAvmoikidos 
copia Oeov, is made clearly known to them (Eph. iii. 10) in 
order that they may once more range themselves obediently 
under Christ their rightful head. In his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in particular, which is devoted to bringing together 
the Jewish and Hellenic elements in the Churches of Asia 
Minor, the apostle never wearies of celebrating the divine 
wonder, that those estranged from God for thousands of years, 
strangers to the covenants and promises, were now called, in 
common with the chosen people of the old covenant, to form 
a renewed, sanctified humanity (Eph. ii, 11-22, iii, 1 f.), 
And his look sweeps beyond the opposition of Jew and Greek, 
who are here reconciled, to that of Greek and barbarian, Roman 
and Scythian, which is likewise to be bridged over (Rom. i. 14 ; 
Col. iii. 11); for in the regenerated humanity, which is renewed 
in the knowledge of Him who created it, “there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all” (Col. 
iii, 11), The apostle therefore, working and teaching from his 
view of Christ as the second Adam, actahiiede. the great idea 
of humanity, which has become familiar to us through him, 
while it was all but unknown to the pre-Christian wean and 
at the same time he exhibits the debt which Christians owe 
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to humanity, which, then as now, spurred men in the work of 
Jnissions to the heathen. 


CHAPTER-Viti 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


§ 1. NaruraL anD SprIrRITvAL FELLOWSHIP 


Family and State, nationality and mankind, are natural 
and moral societies in which the life in the Spirit may be 
reflected as in a foreign medium. But the Holy Spirit has 
called into being a peculiar community in which He and the 
life in Him have their dwelling—the Christian Church. 
Much more modest than the Jewish nationality from which it 
branched off, or even than the Roman Empire in which it 
was content to be tolerated, this new community yet contains 
the germ of that renewed humanity which appears to the 
apostle as the goal of God’s ways in history. None of the 
apostles has done so much in building up the Christian 
Church as Paul, and none had such difficulties as he, for the 
Church he conceived was a wholly new construction; and 
none of them has made the Church so largely the epics of 
his consideration and teaching. : 


§ 2. IDEA OF THE CHURCH 


The fundamental significance of the word é«xAnoia, which 
in German is rendered sometimes by “Gemeinde” and some- 
times by “ Kirche,” is “assembly,” and in the Bible “assembly 
for divine worship”; and this is very distinct in Paul. 
Thus, when he says to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xi. 18), 
TUvEpKoMevov Uuov €v cee dno ig, or as often as he uses the 
expression éxkrnola Kat’ oixoy (Rom. xvi.4; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; 
Col. iv. 15; Philem. 2), we are probably e understand ae 
household gatherings for divine worship, consisting of parents, 
children, domestic servants, and workmen, the churches of 
Christian households that were formed here and there in 
those days. But, as a rule, he calls those who come together 
év éxcdnoia, themselves the éxxdncia; and his use of the 
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phrases of &yvor and iyacpévoe ev Xpiot@ ‘Inood as syn- 
onymous for ékxAnoia (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. 1. 1; 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Thess. i. 1), shows that éxxdnola was not viewed 
by the apostle as a gospel institution dependent on officials, 
but in a genuinely Protestant sense as the assembly of the 
saints—that is, of believers. It lies in the nature of Christi- 
anity that the idea should be widened and deepened beyond 
the conception of the Jewish doctors, of a temporary 
assembly for divine worship, into that of an abiding religious 
communion; the meeting of Christians for the worship of 
God, and for mutual edification in the name of Jesus, is only 
the expression of an abiding inward relation of separateness 
from the unbelieving world and of spiritual union in Christ ; 
and thus éxxcAncia becomes the name for the whole com- 
munion of Christians as such with one another. This 
explains, further, its twofold application—first, to a local 
Christian association, and, again, to Christendom everywhere, 
to the community of a place and to the community as a 
whole, or, as we say to-day, the Church. Both usages are 
found in Paul alongside of each other, save that, in accordance 
with the fundamental significance of éxcdnola = assembly, 
the application to the local community is the fundamental 
one. The Christian association in Corinth, in Thessalonica, 
is an éxkAnola Tod Geod odca év KopivOd, év Oeccanrovixn, 
with all the ideal rights and honours of the Church of God, 
which here, in a particular place, becomes visible. But the 
apostle, using the idea in a more ideal sense, knows likewise 
of an éxxdynoia tod Geod in the whole earth (1 Cor. x. 32, 
xi, 28, xv. 9, and frequently in the Epistles to Colossians 
and Ephesians), which, as such, is not visibie, and cannot be 
assembled for festival and worship. It is held together by 
ideal powers: “ One body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called 
in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all” (Eph. iv. 4-6). From all this it is evident 
that visibility and invisibility, the two predicates which we 
diversely apply to the “Church,” are both equally essential 
attributes of the éx«Anoia in the view of the apostle. The 
persons and their assembling are visible, their festivals and 
worship appeal to the senses, but the Lord who brings them 
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together, and holds them together by means of His Spirit, is 
invisible, and their connection with Him, their sanctification 
in Him, their faith, are concealed. The apostle, however, does 
not draw the conclusion which we do from this visible and 
invisible nature of the Church, viz. that the two are not 
coincident, but that many, and perhaps the greater number 
of those who belong to the visible Church, are not to be 
reckoned to the invisible, because they lack a living faith. He 
suspects, indeed, that the members of the Church may not all 
be genuine members of Christ; in this respect he declares, 
1 Cor. xi. 19: Se? yap Kai aipécess ev buiv civas, va ot Soxipmor 
dhavepol yévwovtar év tpiv; but that does not, in his opinion, 
destroy the truth that the visible Church is an éxxcdrnola rod 
Geod. The state of things in those days was such that no one 
would readily enter the Church without being somehow laid 
hold of by Christ, so that the apostle, in that fundamental 
sense, could regard all the members of his communities as 
nylacpuévot év Xpict® ’Inocod, and only needed to fear a defect- 
ive advance of some in Christianity, an incipient backsliding, 
an adokipous yevéobar (cf. extos e¢ fun eikh émloTedoate, 
1 Cor. xv. 2). But, then, he is confident that the Spirit of 
the Lord, which rules in the communities, will either inwardly 
reconquer those who have become Christians merely in name 
(eav tis aderos dvopalopevos, 1 Cor. v. 11), or will separate 
them from the outer fellowship (1 Cor. v. 13). 


§ 3. Reticious IDEA OF THE CHURCH 


That is the formal idea of the Church. But Paul quickens 
it with its religious idea, his view of its essential meaning in 
the economy of God’s salvation. He expresses this idea in 
various phrases, mostly figurative; by describing the relation 
of the Church first to God and then to Christ. In order to 
distinguish the Christian Church from the Jewish synagogue, 
he prefers to designate it the écxAnola tod Oeod (1 Cor. i. 2, 
x. 32, xv. 9, etc.); it is the Church of the only true religion, 
the only religion which brings men into a true fellowship with 
God. He further calls it God’s husbandry, God’s building 
(1 Cor. iii, 9), It is the former so far as divine labour has 
in it brought under cultivation the fallow ground of humanity, 
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in order to obtain from it lasting fruits through the labours of 
the “fellow workers with God” (ver. 6). The latter image 
reminds the Church that she rests on a foundation laid by 
God, and must also build herself upon this foundation ; that 
continuance on this foundation, and an wunwearied effort 
upwards, is her sacred duty. For in that image she is con- 
ceived as a building incomplete; its foundation is laid, viz. 
Jesus Christ, the historical and the living (His name and His 
Spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 11), and other foundation (of the Church of 
God on earth) can no man lay; but let everyone who desires 
to further God’s work in humanity see how he builds there- 
upon (1 Cor. iii. 10,11). We have another aspect of the same 
image in Eph. ii. 20, “built on the foundation (@emédcov) of 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner 
stone,’ where the historical founders of the Church—the 
apostles and their assistants, the New Testament prophets, 
like Barnabas, Silas, etc.—are called to mind; but Christ, as 
in Matt. xxi. 42, is conceived as the pillar and bearer of the 
whole structure. The same idea of the structure as founded 
but not complete is found in the phrase in which the task of 
Church life is described as “ edification ” (1 Cor. vii. 1, x. 23, 
xiv. 3). To the apostle “edification” is not, as to us, a mere 
pious excitation of feeling, but the summary of all that the 
Christian is to receive from the fellowship of the Church,—it 
is the furtherance of the inner hfe towards the goal of per- 
fection which God has set to it. The designation of the 
Church as a temple of God (1 Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16) is 
akin to but not quite synonymous with this image of the 
building. As the latter passage in particular shows, it exhibits 
the Church as the reality of which the Old Testament house 
of God was only a symbol; as the dwelling-place of God on 
earth, the home which He prepared for Himself through His 
Spirit in humanity. The apostle thereby justifies the holy 
awe which ought to fill everyone who labours in the Church, 
as well as the holy obligation which the Church has towards 
herself. “ He who destroys this temple, him will God destroy,” 
it is seid 1) Cor. v. 17; and 2 Cor.: vi. 14£ sBe not wie 
equally yoked with unbelievers: for what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols?” The individual Christian also is 
called (Eph. ii. 22) “an habitation of God in the Spirit,” and 
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His body (1 Cor. vi. 19) “a temple of the Holy Ghost who 
dwelleth in Him”; yet there is a distinction between the 
individual personality of the Christian and the Church. The 
whole fulness of God, the manifold riches of His Spirit, is not 
presented in the individual, but it can and will be presented 
in the Church for the advantage of the individual. — This 
brings us to the apostle’s ideal picture of the Church as pre- 
sented especially in his Epistle to the Ephesians. As the 
whole 7A7jpaya Oeod, the whole fulness of His self-revelation, 
is presented in Christ, so the whole tAnpaya Xpiotod, the 
whole riches of the grace and truth of God bestowed on man 
in Him, seek to exhibit themselves in the Church,—the union 
of all the communities,—so that the Church, conceived in its 
perfection, is the full reflection of the wodvzrolKidos Geod 
copia, the TAnpwpya Tod Xpictod (Eph. i. 23, iit. 18, 19, 
iv. 13). The notion of the Church as the Bride or Spouse of 
Christ, which is incidentally suggested 2 Cor. xi. 2, and 
elaborated in detail in Eph. v. 25-32, is based on the same 
idea; the Church is to become the complete counterpart of 
Christ, but whilst He gives and rules, she is to receive and 
to obey. The apostle does not mean that the é«xrAnala Geod 
was in this state of perfection from the first, but this is the 
ideal towards which it must ever strive. Most of her members, 
and therefore also the Church as a whole, is still in a condition 
of childhood (yn7so7ns). But as the child has to grow up to 
manhood, so the Church must attain to the state of renecorns,— 
the state of being full grown,—when her present wavering 
faith will have become firm and strong to measure the whole 
height, depth, and breadth of Christ, and thus she will come 
to the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God 
(Eph, iv. 13, 14). As these last words make us see, the 
apostle does not overlook that on the way to this goal of 
TedevoTns there will inevitably be many diverse views of faith ; 
and, with considerate wisdom, he has required freedom and 
patience for these unavoidable incidents of the Church’s 
growth, so long as Christ the foundation is adhered to. For 
the doctrines further developed might be gold, silver, precious 
stones, or wood, hay, and stubble; but it is not human judg- 
ment which decides whether they are the one or the other, 
put the purifying fire of the divine judgment; and even he 
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who has built with wood and straw, but upon Christ as the 
foundation of his salvation will not, on that account, be lost; 
the grace of God will save him, though with a life’s work lost, 
as a brand plucked from the burning (1 Oor. iii. 12-15). 
Still deeper and more inward than this image of the house or 
temple, which is used in a variety of connections, is that in 
which the apostle expresses the close vital connection of the 
éxednoia with Christ. It is “the body of the Lord” 
(1 Cor. xii.)—that is, it is His permanent appearance in the 
world, which has to preserve and express His spiritual features ; 
it is the organism which He has produced and ever governs by 
His glorified life on earth, by His presence in the Spirit in 
humanity, to such a degree that His name can be directly 
applied to this in which He is manifested in humanity and 
history, 6 Xpsoros can be substituted for the “Church.” It 
is only a development of this parable, not a deviation from it, 
when, in the Epistles to Ephesians and Colossians, He is called 
the head of this body. From the head proceed the spiritual 
impulses governing the whole body and its members; as soon, 
therefore, as the spiritual government of the Church organism 
was taken into consideration, this aspect of the image of 
1 Cor. xii. followed of itself. But that which makes it so 
valuable to the apostle in 1 Cor. xii. is, that it expresses so 
strikingly and instructively the reciprocal relation of the indi- 
vidual and the whole. The divine law of the connection 
between the individual man and the whole human race, the 
divine idea of communion, is repeated in a narrower circle, 
but in a more exalted manner, in the é€«xAnoia. One body, 
many members; the gift and function of every member is not 
the same; no member can say to another or to the body, “I 
have no need of thee.” With all the comparative independ- 
ence of the Christian character it stands in need of a supple- 
ment, and is thrown back upon the riches of the whole, which, 
at anyrate, contains in itself the Spirit of Christ more variously 
than the most gifted individual. If we have here an exhibition 
of what the individual finds in the whole, in the Church; so, 
conversely, the passage Eph. iv. 15, 16, under the same image, 
describes how, under Christ’s guidance, all things work to- 
gether to lead the Christian community to its full growth, the 
perfect effect of Christ in humanity. “Speaking truth in love, 
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let us grow up in all things to Him who is the head, even 
Christ. From whom the whole body, fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 


§ 4. Baptism 


Even Paul regards the entrance of the individual into 
this visible community of the Spirit as taking place at 
baptism (1 Cor. i. 14, 16); and it is perhaps the strongest 
evidence of the actual institution of this ordinance by Jesus, 
that even the independent Apostle to the Gentiles, with his 
strong bias to what is spiritual, regards and uses this outward 
ordinance as the original apostles did, as a necessary con- 
dition of entrance to the Christian Church. But how has 
he, in whom everything is spiritualised and made to rest 
on grace and faith as inward ethical powers, brought this 
requirement into his scheme of thought? We have already 
mentioned and rejected a view which makes Paul connect 
justification with faith, but the communication of the Spirit, 
and the renewing that accompanies that communication, with 
baptism, as a second act distinct from justification. Though 
we found this view impossible in connection with the Pauline 
doctrine of the way of salvation, yet it cannot be denied that 
some of the apostle’s utterances concerning baptism give it a 
certain appearance of truth. The passage 1 Cor. xii. 13, «ai 
yap év évi mvevpate npueis mavTes els Ev cOwa €BaTTicOnuev 
... Kal ravtes ev Trvedpa éroTticOnuev, can hardly refer to 
the baptism of water as such, for then the é» mvetpa 
érrotic@nuev would be left without explanation; but even if 
the apostle merely compares the communication of the Spirit, 
as a baptism of the Spirit, with the baptism of water, he pre- 
supposes a relation between the two. Just so, and still more 
definitely in Gal. iii. 27: dc0u yap eis Xpiorov éBartiadnrte, 
Xpicroy évedicacbe ; here the entrance into communion with 
Christ is traced back directly to the reception of baptism. 
And in the same way the apostle (Rom. vi. 3, 4; Col. ii. 12) 
has described the reception of baptism as a being buried with 
Christ in His death. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that 
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Paul, who, as we have seen, traced back with Christian reason 
the inner renewal of the man described in all these phrases 
to the decisive inward act of faith, should have traced it back, 
at the same time, to an outward act independent of faith. 
He can only mean that baptism represents that which is 
inwardly accomplished in faith. As already mentioned, it is 
the symbolism of baptism, of immersion and burial in the 
water, that causes him, in Rom. vi., Col. ii., to connect the 
being dead with Christ with baptism rather than with faith ; 
and if a detailed exposition be desired, we can say that he 
has not in view the mysterious moment of death so much as 
the public moment of the burial of the old man in baptism, 
which certifies the death. In the same way, in Gal. iii. 27, 
we see how another symbol of the ordinance, the putting on 
of the dress after baptism,—perhaps in those days a new 
white baptismal robe,—led him over from the idea of faith to 
that of baptism; for in the first half of the verse he traces 
back the communion with Christ to faith, but in the second 
to baptism, under the image of the putting on of a garment: 
Now one gets the impression from the passages in question 
that he did not regard baptism as a merely emblematic 
ordinance, but assumed that what was symbolically repre- 
sented in it was also inwardly and actually completed in the 
baptized. But in that passage of Galatians (iv. 26, 27)—“ Ye 
are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus; for as 
many as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ” 
—he presupposed that only because he regarded believing 
and being baptized as taking place together. One must 
realise the conditions in which Paul thinks and _ speaks. 
There is no mention in his writings, or in any part of the 
New Testament, of a baptism of children. On the contrary, 
the way in which he argues (1 Cor. vii. 14) with respect 
to Christian children—that if the non-Christian parent was 
unclean, and was not rather sanctified by the living fellow- 
ship with the Christian parent, then the Christian children 
would also be unclean—is the most striking proof that he 
had no thought of a sanctification (adysafeo@ac) of Christian 
children by baptism. That is te say, only he who was driven 
to it by his nascent faith came to baptism in those days, and 
this faith was not decided so long as it did not impel to the 
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baptism with water: submission to baptism was the decisive 
step out of the world into the community of believers. 
What wonder is it that all the operations of grace which, in 
God’s way of salvation, are connected with the believing 
decision of the heart, should, as a rule, come to the conscious- 
ness of the baptized in an overpowering way at this solemn 
moment? and that even those extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit which men welcomed as assurances of the possession of 
the Spirit, both in Pauline circles and in those of the original 
apostles (cf. Gal. ili. 5), were frequently awakened in baptism ? 
If this involves, as the apostle (Gal. iii. 2) expressly assumes, 
that faith is the actual source of the possession of the Spirit, 
and baptism only, if faith already exists, the occasional cause 
which brings it into consciousness, what value, it may be 
asked, would baptism have for the Christian? It would have 
that value which the sensible expression of an inward fact 
everywhere has. Since the fundamental Christian experience 
which was the beginning of a new life development made no 
appeal to the senses, it was helpful to have it translated into 
some sensible sign. This emblematic putting off of the old 
man and putting on of the new, was a sort of guarantee on 
the part of Christ into whose name he was baptized,! and, at 
the same time, it was an obligation on the part of the 
believer who submitted to baptism. The latter had received 
the sign and pledge given by Jesus Himself that He would 
give him His Holy Spirit, and through that Spirit would 
make of him a new man, and had thereby solemnly come 
under obligation to belong to this Lord henceforth, and to 
walk in newness of life. But baptism has a meaning not 
merely for the individual, but perhaps in a higher degree for 
the community. This community, from its spiritual, and, at 
the same time, its visible nature, needs not merely an inward, 
but also an outward act by which one may enter into it; a 
clear mark of distinction between those who belong to it and 


1 The Pauline Epistles, like the Acts of the Apostles, know only of one 
baptism in the name of Jesus, not of “the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” ; 
ef. the expression is Xpiordy ¢Gaxricdnre, Gal. iii. 27. In like manner the 
phrases 1 Cor. i. 18, x. 2, “Ye were not baptized in the name of Paul,” 
“the Israelites were baptized into Moses,” presuppose that the Christians 
were baptized into the name of Christ as their deliverer. 


a 
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those who are yet without ; and what better sign could there 
be than this symbol of putting off the old man and putting 
on the new ? 


§ 5. THe Lorp’s SUPPER 


That Paul knows of only one element of Church life of 
the same kind and value as baptism, viz. the Lord’s Supper, is 
fairly concluded from the passage 1 Cor. x. 1 ff., in which he 
manifestly alludes to our two evangelical sacraments. In the 
connection of the Israelites marching out of Egypt, with the 
Red Sea and the accompanying cloud, he finds a figurative 
“baptism” of these Israelites unto Moses, and in their 
miraculous eating and drinking in the wilderness, a figurative 
Lord’s Supper; and thus he teaches the Corinthians that one 
may have baptism and the Lord’s Supper and yet miss the 
aim of the heavenly calling, that is, may throw away one’s 
salvation, as those contemporaries of Moses failed to reach the 
land of promise (ver. 5). Here, then, a certain unexpressed 
idea of sacrament emerges; it gives us in the two symbolical 
ordinances instituted by Christ the notion of signs and 
pledges, to introduce or to confirm God’s covenant of grace 
with the Church, which do not, however, assure the individual 
receiver of attaining to eternal life. Nothing further can be 
gathered from the passage with respect especially to the 
apostle’s idea of the Lord’s Supper, as the ambiguous ex- 
pression 7veupatixov Bpdopwa Kal mouwa can scarcely mean any- 
thing else when applied to the Old Testament receivers than 
that what they ate and drank was supernatural in its origin 
and of religious significance. But we have direct and im- 
portant utterances about the Lord’s Supper in 1 Cor. x. 16, 
Dies her Tn ols Conex: 16 eo iets apostle approaches 
it from the heathen sacrificial feasts in order to represent to 
the Corinthians the incompatibility of being guests at the 
“tables of the gods” and guests at the “table of the Lord.” 
We gather here from the “breaking of bread,” and from the 
name “cup of blessing,” that the Lord’s Supper was celebrated 
in the Pauline communities in the form borrowed from the 
Passover in which it was instituted by Jesus, and we see that 
the apostle regarded it as a sacred festival representing the 
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communion of believers with the Lord as well as with one 
another. But whether he regards this festival as a mere 
emblematic expression of that communion or as a real 
consummation of it, cannot be gathered with certainty from 
the ambiguous words: 10 rotzpiov THs evroylas, 5 edNoyoDpED, 
ovx) Kowovia TOD aiwatos ToD Xpictod éotiv, x.7.r., or Ste els 
dptos, &v THMa ol TOANOL éopev’ of yap TavTEs eK TOD Eves 
dptov metéyouev. The comparison with the meal of the 
idols, who, according to viii. 4, x. 19, are nothing, or with 
taking part in the sacrifices of the Jewish altar, with which, 
as a dead thing, there cannot possibly be any real personal 
communion, does not favour our taking the xowwvia Xpiotod 
in ver. 167 in a real sense, and it is only because the apostle 
(ver. 19) feels constrained to preclude the false conclusion 
that his argument treated the idols, or the sacrifices to 
idols, as something (real), that one might infer that he 
regarded the celebration of the Lord’s Supper as containing a 
real communion with the object of worship. The profana- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper by the Corinthians causes the 
apostle (1 Cor. xi. 23 f.) to express himself most fully on the 
subject. Here we see from the closing words of Jesus, 
communicated by him only todto moire . . . eis Thy env 
avapynow, that the Supper is to him, above all things, a 
memorial of the Saviour’s death, or—as he adds (ver. 26) 
with some words of explanation—a festival (founded on 
fact), “a showing forth of the Lord’s death.” Naturally this 
means a proclamation of the death of Jesus as the death of 
a Saviour, which one celebrates in order to appropriate afresh 
and more completely its comfort and its power; but that 
such appropriation in this festival is possible, was a matter 
of course to our apostle, because the Crucified One, as risen 


1 The view of Weiss, N. T. Theol. vol. i. p. 470, that this very com- 
parison proves that the xowavie Xpiorov must be taken in a realistic sense, 
stands or falls in respect of the sacrificial meal of the heathen with the 
false conception, that in the heathen gods Paul saw demons with whom 
one could be in real communion. The contrary is evident as regards the 
comparison with the altar of Jewish sacrifice. 

2 That these words are unhistorical, and were suggested to Paul only 
in virtue of a special revelation of Jesus, is an entirely baseless view 
of Weiss (f.c. p. 469), and all the more arbitrary that he admits the 
secondary nature of the synoptic version of the words of institution, 
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and glorified, is always near to His Church, and ready to 
communicate Himself according to the measure of her sus- 
ceptibility. Without doubt, then, he was not thinking of an 
empty memorial festival, the memorial of a man who died 
and remained dead; in it was recalled the glorified living 
One, and there was impressed afresh on their hearts what He 
had done for His people, that they might ever more com- 
pletely appropriate all the powers of the life which He gave 
in sacrifice. But Paul certainly did not confine this self- 
communication of the Crucified to the celebration of the 
Supper, as if it were only possible, and to be sought here. 
He who regarded the whole Christian position, the renewal 
and sanctification of the believer, as resting on this self- 
communication, could not possibly have made it depend on 
anything else than the faith which, bound to no visible 
ceremony, grasps the Saviour at all times and everywhere. 
Therefore, if we wish to understand the apostle in this matter, 
we shall certainly have to give up the notion that he 
regarded the celebration of the Supper as including a specific 
offer of something that is not contained in the whole gospel, 
an offer of unique enjoyments, partly sensible and partly 
above sense. Moreover, this is contradicted by everything 
we read about the matter in 1 Cor. xi. In the first place, he 
has no misgivings about paraphrasing the second word of 
institution, “this is My blood” into “this cup is the new 
covenant in My blood” (that is, which is ratified by the 
shedding of My blood); a paraphrase which excludes the 
real sameness of the wine and of the blood. Secondly, he 
does not speak of a glorified body, but of that broken (on the 
cross),1 just as of the blood shed upon the cross. These are 
realities which, according to Paul, cannot be materially com- 
municated, because they have ceased to exist since the 
resurrection of Jesus, as the glorified body in which Jesus 
now really lives does not, according to 1 Cor. xv. 50, con- 
sist of flesh and blood. Our apostle and the Churches 


1T hold the xadevoy of the received reading of 1 Cor. xi. 24 to be 
genuine, because the mere ro veo yuo» appears to me too terse; and if 
that had been the original reading, the copyist would rather have supplied 
from Luke xxii. 19, dsdeeevov, not xAwmevov, which is not found in any 
parallel passage. 
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accustomed to his doctrinal language could not have a 
moment’s doubt as to what Jesus meant by His “ body and 
blood” given for His people;+ not sensuous and_ super- 
sensuous matter, but His life sacrificed for them that it 
might become their life; for this is the sense in which 
the “blood of Christ” and the “body of Christ” is con- 
stantly spoken of in the whole New Testament, and especially 
inePank, (Row. i. 25, v.09; Eph. i 73 Cal. ay 20, etc.: 
Rom. vii. 4: €@avatoOnte TH voww S:a TO’ cwpatos Tod 
Xpictov). Consequently that very thing which forms the 
Christian salvation, that which is in principle appropriated in 
baptism, that which faith lays hold of, and in which it has 
eternal life, is also what the Supper contains. Or are we, 
finally, driven to another conception by what Paul says 
(ver. 27f.) about an unworthy partaking of the Supper ? 
Those who, according to ver. 27 f., eat and drink unworthily, 
are people who make no distinction between the Lord’s 
Supper and a common meal, who seek nothing else in it than 
the satisfaction of their bodily hunger and thirst; but before 
we could consider that other conception as possible in the 
case of Paul, we should have to find in this single passage 
the statement that such people actually receive Christ in the 
communion, but to the poisoning of their soul, that is, the 
spiritually unsusceptible receive spiritual things. But that 
idea is wrongly read into his words, for one can be “guilty of 
the body and blood” by making himself incapable of receiv- 
ing it (spiritually) as well as by receiving it. Finally, the 
judgment of condemnation, which is to overtake the unworthy 
receiver of the holy thing, is read into the text; for Paul 
speaks quite plainly of a mere temporal judgment, a visita- 
tion of sickness to which God condemned the Corinthians, 
and which they are to lay to heart, that they may not be con- 
demned with the werld (vv. 30-32). But if this shows 


1 That Paul took the body and blood of Christ in the Supper in a 
literal sense, and did not speculate about the possibility of a real com- 
munication of the same, that is, thought nothing about it (Weiss, lc. p. 
470), I hold to be excluded by the character of his mind and by his use of 
language. Paul cannot have thought of the blood of Jesus otherwise in 
the festival of His death than he did in his doctrine of the death of 
Jesus. 

BEYSCHLAG.—II. 16 
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that we cannot speak of any specific content either in the 
Supper or baptism, any blessing which faith would not have 
without this ordinance, does that mean that it has no specific 
value? Must it not have been of the very greatest value to 
the Church to have the fundamental fact on which she was 
based continually set forth to be appropriated inwardly ; that, 
independent of all words and views about it, the image 
of her Saviour giving Himself for her should again and 
again appear before her eyes, in the great simple memorial 
which He founded, to help her more completely to ap- 
propriate that in which aloue she has salvation, power, and 
comfort, His life given for her? When one considers how 
entirely the Christian life, individual and general, is in other 
things dependent on the Spirit, and how inevitable, therefore, 
is the danger of giving up the foundation laid once for all, 
one admires the divine wisdom of an institution which again 
and again calls us back to the historical Christ and the 
decisive act of His life as Saviour, and places before us for 
ever new appropriation the Alpha and Omega of all Chris- 
tianity: “He died for you, to the end that He may become 
the food and drink of your soul; that He may live in you.” 
We cannot point to these reflections in Paul but they enable 
us to understand why the apostle, instead of speaking of the 
mysteries of the matter, lays all stress on the “showing forth 
the Lord’s death,” on “doing this in remembrance of Me.” 
The mystic secret is not thus excluded but included: the 
ceremony guarantees to those who rightly use it the very 
thing which it signifies. In the realising of that which He 
has done for all, and why He did it, the fellowship with the 
Lord in life and death is consummated afresh in the believ- 
ing heart, by which He makes His people partakers of all 
His salvation. There is consummated at the same time that 
which is so often overlooked, but which the apostle specially 
emphasises (1 Cor. x. 16), the renewed fellowship of His 
people with one another. The celebration of that love of the 
Saviour, who gave Himself for all, becomes at the same time 
a celebration of the brotherly love which inseparably unites the 
redeemed in Him,—-as on that evening of institution when 
the words, “ A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another, as I have loved you,” are directly followed 
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by “This is my body, which is broken for you.” For, as the 
apostle writes in the passage quoted, “we are all one bread, 
one body (viz. one body of the Lord): for we are all partakers 
of one bread” (viz. of Christ the Bread of eternal Life). That 
is a saying which by the contrast of the “body of Christ” in 
the Church, and the “body of Christ” in the sacrament, 
once more confirms the necessary spiritual and figurative 
conception of the latter idea, and at the same time shows us 
how to the apostle the Lord’s Supper has a significance for 
the Church as such, still more than for the individual 
Christian life. 


§ 6. SPIRITUAL GOVERNMENT AND SPIRITUAL GIFTS 


In baptism and the Lord’s Supper the fundamental idea 
and the fundamental fact of the work of salvation are secured 
as the Church’s foundation for all time. And these are, of 
course, explained by the tradition of the life and teaching of 
Jesus as orally proclaimed by the apostle. He exhorts them 
to hold fast this tradition as the indispensable foundation of 
saving faith (1 Cor. xv. 1, 2; Col. ii. 7), and he hurls an 
anathema at its corrupters, who preach another gospel which 
is yet no gospel (Gal. i. 6—9). But he felt no need of fixing 
his gospel in writing; his Epistles are not catechisms, or con- 
fessions of faith. On the contrary, we see him committing 
the communities with all confidence to the living Christ, who, 
on the foundation laid once for all, continues to rule them by 
His Spirit. But the Lord who is the Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 17) 
rules His Churches by continually renewing in them the 
basal powers of faith and love, and by conferring on them, in 
virtue of these powers, a new wealth of spiritual gifts which 
serve for their “ edification,” that is, their advancement on the 
foundation that is laid. That faith and love—or, to develop 
more fully the subjective side of Christianity, faith, hope, and 
love—are the basal powers by which the life of the com- 
munity must be supported and developed, and its identity 
maintained, needs no further exposition (1 Cor. xiii. 13), 
They can and must decide in all the questions and complica- 
tions that life can raise, and so the apostle turns to them 
when he has to solve such questions and complications in the 
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Church. He claims no absolute authority, no obedience of 
faith, for his own words (1 Cor. vii. 25, 40), but he appeals 
to the discernment and brotherly disposition of his fellow- 
Christians, and is confident that when he is no longer present 
the same powers will continue to support the Church, and 
carry it towards perfection (Eph. iv. 13f.; Phil. iii. 15). 
And this is all the more certain as the Lord through His 
Spirit constantly bestows upon the Church that wealth of 
special gifts for its edification, the “yapiowata,” as the 
apostle prefers to call them, that is, sanctified talents for 
serving the Church (1 Cor. xii. 9). In the twelfth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the apostle speaks in 
most detail of this spiritual equipment of Christendom, with 
special reference, of course, to the phenomena of those days, 
but so that we see that he is really dealing with the spiritual 
gifts which, in changing forms, the Church needs and enjoys 
at all times. As every member of the human body has its 
special office and function in ministering to the preservation 
and prosperity of the whole, so, the apostle teaches us, every 
living member of the Church, the body of the Lord, has a gift 
for the service of the whole; and as the sensuous body is 
dependent on the multiplicity and co-operation of its organs, 
and the more neglected organs are possibly the most essential, 
so is it in the body of Christ. The picture which he draws 
here has become for us the ideal of the living Church, in 
which every member takes an active part. In that picture 
he brings out only the most essential gifts as suits his occa- 
sion (1 Cor. xii. 8 f.; Rom. xii. 5-8). Above all, he prizes 
mpogdnteia, prophecy for the edification of the Church, that is, 
the gift of speaking to the Church under an immediate im- 
pulse of the Spirit (1 Cor. xiv. 30),—not always directly for 
the communication of a new revelation (1 Cor. xiv. 6), but 
always for edification, exhortation, and comfort. Beside this 
mpofnteia stands on the one hand the ddacxadia, and on 
the other the speaking with tongues. The former, which the 
apostle (1 Cor. xii. 8) has in view in his phrase words of 
wisdom and knowledge, is the gift of teaching in the narrower 
sense, whether for communicating new knowledge, or only for 
developing knowledge which is only partly understood; it is 
also a speaking in the Holy Spirit, only it comes from the 
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quiet reflection of the Teacher. The speaking with tongues, 
on the other hand, was an ecstatic outpouring of the heart, 
surpassing prophecy in impetuous directness, which no longer 
taught or preached, but only exulted and adored; it was an 
enraptured, stammering dialogue with God, unintelligible and 
of no use to the Church unless there was an interpreter who 
could follow these ecstatic effusions of feeling, and explain 
them to the hearers (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4, 5f).1 If these gifts 
had their sphere chiefly in the public edification of the Church, 
there were others that ministered to the domestic and social 
needs, such as gifts of miraculous healing of the sick (évep- 
ynpata Suvdwewv, yaplopata iaudtwv, 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28), 
or gifts of helps and beneficence to the poor and strangers 
(avtTirAnprpers, 1 Cor. xii. 28; cf. Rom. xii. 8, xvi. 1,2); or the 
gift of government, the talent of director (cu@epyices), needed 
in the assemblies and business of the Church. If we leave 
out of account the extraordinary and, in part, miraculous form 
peculiar to the first days of Christianity, we perceive the 
essential gifts which the Church at all times needs for its 
maintenance and development: gifts of preaching, of liturgical 
utterance, of scientific and catechetic teaching, of care for the 
poor and sick, of guiding and governing. In the apostolic 
age these gifts no more fell from heaven than in their present 
natural form they originate without the co-operation of the 
Holy Spirit. They all, even the yAwooais Xarety, which 
manifestly has a physical basis, have their root in a man’s 
predisposition, which, however, must be fitted for service in 
the Church by that which is the Christian spirit of life. 
Hence the management of them which the apostle suggests 
presupposes the recognition of an important natural and 
human factor. In their public gatherings he not only 
suppresses the speaking with tongues (1 Cor. xiv.), in which 
a strong psychical exaltation manifestly plays a part, he also 
subjects prophecy, on which he puts so high a value, to the 
discipline of the same Spirit from which it came. Hand in 
hand with it should go a gift of criticism, a budkpiors 


1 About this most mysterious of charisms, and its specially enigmatic 
name, see my article “Speaking with Tongues,” in Riehm’s Bibelleskon. 
I hope that I have there explained the name more satisfactorily than was 
the case formerly. 
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mvevpadtwy (1 Cor. xii. 10, xiv. 29), to be exercised by the 
prophets themselves as well as by the whole Church, with the 
view of distinguishing, in the words of prophecy, gold, silver, 
precious stone, and wood, hay, and stubble (1 Cor. iii. 12). In 
the same sense, the apostle exhorts the Thessalonians: “Quench 
not the Spirit (which speaks by the prophets), and despise 
not prophecy (of your preachers). Prove all things (all their 
statements); and hold fast that which is good” (1 Thess. v. 19, 
20). And in Rom. xii. 6 he reminds the prophets themselves 
to prophesy cat’ dvadoylav rictews (sc. avTov), according to 
the measure of their faith, that is, not to wish in a vain 
excitement to say more than they can say with inner truth. 
This is not, as is usually said, a distinction between divine 
and demonic inspiration—Paul would have used language less 
mild regarding the latter; but it is the acknowledgment that 
in prophecy, as in the whole of the new spiritual life of the 
believer, the divine and the human spirit are blended, and the 
divine, as it penetrates with its sanctifying power the human, 
is also subjected to various limitations and disturbances.? 
Here, then, we see how he conceives the development of the 
Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. It advances, 
not without human errors and disturbances, but as the Lord 
by His Spirit constantly awakens critical gifts corresponding 
to the creative gifts, and as the “Spirit is not quenched,” but 
His words proved in order that the good in them may be 
held fast, the truth is maintained, is discovered afresh, and is 
advanced in new directions. 


§ 7. Divinz Worsuip anD CuurcH ORDER 


These facts and observations furnish us with a clear picture 
of the divine worship and of the whole life of a Pauline 
Church, The members of the Corinthian Church, according 
to 1 Cor. xi, and xiv., had two kinds of regular meetings. 
One without doubt in the evening, at which the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated, that is, a meal of love prepared from that 
which was brought by the wealthy members which represented 

1 Just as the apostle (Eph. iv. 30) in another connection speaks of 


grieving the Holy Spirit, in which figure he describes all inward unfaith- 
fulness to the new principle of life, 
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the brotherhood of all in the Lord, and finding its climax in 
the celebration of the memorial of His death, the Lord’s 
Supper in our sense. The other meeting, which was held 
perhaps on the morning of Sunday, already marked in the 
custom of Christians (1 Cor. xvi. 2 ; cf. Acts xx. 7 ; Rev. i. 10), 
was devoted to edification by the word, by addresses, and free 
prayer. There is no mention of any kind of fixed order, or 
of any limitation to the preaching of regular officials, but it 
is said, 1 Cor. xiv. 26: “When ye come together, every one of 
you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a 
revelation, hath an interpretation (of the tongues), Let all 
things be done unto edifying.” Hence the most diverse 
utterances and discourses followed and crowded on each other 
(vv. 27, 29); there were praying, teaching, prophesying, 
stammering in ecstasy, interpreting of that which was stam- 
mered ; questions also were raised and answered (ver. 35). 
If one had prayed aloud, he who took the place of a layman 
(ver. 16), that is, he who was a mere listener, answered with 
an Amen; but men without any place in the worship, mere 
receivers, did not properly speaking exist, at least in principle. 
“Ye may all prophesy one by one,” says the apostle, ver. 31, 
attesting the general fundamental freedom of teaching, though, 
of course, its actual exercise was limited to those who had a 
special gift for it (ver. 29). And even in other parts of the 
Church life we note little or nothing of a fixed official order. 
The apostle does, indeed (xii. 28), speak of kuBepyjcers, gifts of 
government, and (xvi. 15, 16) of men who have been ordained 
tois aylows eis Staxoviav, and to help the Church by their 
labours. But the very expression éra£ay éavtovs favours the 
idea that there was as yet no formal organisation of the Church, 
but that the management of the common affairs still lay in 
the hands of a clerus naturalis, men honoured because first- 
fruits of the Chureh, (Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor.i. 15, xvi. 15; 
Rom. xvi. 23), and of their voluntary helpers who met without 
special election and appointment. Hence the official idea 
which the apostle makes use of in 1 Cor. xii. is a purely ideal 
one. He speaks, indeed, of Scaxovias, ministries (cf. Mark x. 43), 
and even gives them a certain order of rank (ver. 28); but 
this order passes from posts to duties, such as healing the sick 
and deeds of beneficence, which cannot in anyway be con- 
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sidered as legal offices. These Svaxoviat are manifestly 
synonyms of the corresponding yapiopata (cf. vv. 4-6), 
offices only in the purely moral sense in which every special 
gift carries its corresponding duty with it, not in any sense of 
legal ordination. Even the apostolate, which he does not 
limit to himself and the Twelve, but seems to have recognised 
in every actual founder of a community (Rom. xvi. 7; cf. 
1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Cor. xi, 13), is not excepted from this free and 
ideal notion of office (xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11; cf. ver. 12, épyov 
S:axovias). That, of course, does not prevent the free spiritual 
and natural order of the gifts from being expressed in the 
legal form of Church order as soon as the need of doing so was 
felt; and yet under the eyes and in the hands of the apostles 
this process began with respect to the local churches, while 
the Church as a whole remained entirely without organisation, 
subject to the ideal unity and order of Eph.iv.4f. Thus 
Rom. xii. 8 presupposes mpoictapévovs in the Roman Church ; 
in Phil. i. 1 the apostle salutes the Church, together with the 
bishops and deacons—émioxérors who (according to Acts 
xx. 17, cf. with ver. 28) are called “elders” in the Jewish 
Christian phraseology. And even in 1 Thess. v. 14 f. he is 
manifestly speaking to directors of the Church, who have to 
exhort the same, and might feel tempted to “quench the 
Spirit,” and is giving them a kind of guidance for their office. 
In the same way we see him in Corinth introducing the 
beginnings of Church order so far as it seemed necessary. He 
excludes women from the general qualification for speaking in 
the assemblies (1 Cor. xiv. 34), limits the speaking with 
tongues in the public worship (vv. 27, 28), limits also the 
number of prophets who are to speak in one and the same 
assembly (ver. 29). But he does all this not in the sense of 
a new theocratic legislation, but on general grounds of Christian 
wisdom which the Corinthians themselves must approve: “Let 
all things be done decently, and in order. For God is not a God 
of disorder, of confusion, but of harmony, of peace” (xiv. 
40, 33); “If any man has the Spirit of God, he must acknow- 
ledge that what I ordain is in keeping with the mind of the 
Lord” (ver. 37) He appeals also to the order of God in 
nature in similar cases (xi. 14); God’s Spirit does not place 
1 “That it is zvpéoy”—the word évroac/ is probably a gloss, 
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Himself above God’s natural order. We see that the freedom, 
independence, and spontaneity of the communities, their 
spiritual government, is not abolished by these beginnings of 
Church order, or by any genuine Christian development of it. 
No man had ever less of the hierarchical tincture than Paul 
—“Not that we would have dominion over your faith, but we 
are helpers of your joy” (2 Cor. i. 24); “For we preach not 
ourselves, but Jesus Christ the Lord; and ourselves, your 
servants for Christ’s sake” (2 Cor. iv. 5). To him, therefore, 
every special office in the Church of God goes back to the 
universal office, the universal priesthood and prophetic function 
of all believers. “Christ has given some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry ” 
(Eph. iv. 11, 12). And therefore, in his view, all Church 
order and all spiritual gifts are surpassed by love, the highest 
and divine law of the Church’s life, in virtue of which no 
one desires to rule over others, but only to serve others: 
“Love which suffereth long, and is kind; which envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things” (1 Cor. xiii). Again and again he 
praises and commends love as the mistress of Christian 
freedom, which permits no selfish use of that freedom, but 
suspends it in self-denial for a brother’s sake, condescends 
especially to the weak, and thus secures the harmony and 
blessing of the Church’s life (Rom. xiv. 15; 1 Cor. viii—x.). 
He has no other law to announce to the Church than this, 
which the Lord bequeathed to His disciples as His new 
commandment. But this law is an infinite one, and can never 
be sufficiently fulfilled: “Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another: for he that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled 
the law” (Rom. xiii. 8). This law of the Spirit seems to deny 
freedom and love only on one side; the apostle knows cases 
in which the Church must proceed legally and judicially 
(1 Cor. v.). But these are cases in which the Church cannot 
apply her peculiar law of life, because those to whom she has 
to apply it no longer inwardly belong to her. She has 
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freedom and toleration for all her members, even for the 
weakest; but she has no freedom or toleration for the slave 
of vice who brings shame on the Christian name, for him 
whose life makes manifest that he is not led by the Holy 
Spirit, but is only a brother in name (1 Cor. v. 11, vi. 9-11). 
She does not punish him in the worldly and judicial sense, 
still less does she condemn him ; she only declares to him you 
no longer belong to us; she excludes him; that is the final 
and the only love she can show him in order to save him.? 
And even in these cases in which legal procedure against a 
member who is no longer a member is necessary, the self- 
government of the spiritual community is manifest both 
according to Jesus (Matt. xviii. 7) and Paul. Even when 
Paul urges the Corinthians to this Church duty which is 
painful to them, he does so not as their master; he does not 
excommunicate the incestuous person in virtue of official 
apostolic authority ; absent in body but present in spirit, he 
takes his place in the assembly of the Church at Corinth in 
order first to give his personal judgment (1 Cor. v. 3, 4). 
For the custody of its Christian character must be committed 
to the consciousness and resolution of the Church, 


§ 8. Taz CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


This relegation of an unworthy member to the unredeemed 
world is a duty of the Church both to herself and to the 
world, the salt and the light of which she can be only by not 
allowing herself to be drawn down to the same level with 
it (Phil. ii. 15). And this brings us, finally, to the relation 
and obligation of the Church towards the world. According 
to his great principle, “All things are lawful, but all things 
are not expedient,” the relation, in the matter of intercourse 
with the world, in which Paul places the Churches is that of 
freedom in principle joined to watchfulness. He does not 
require Christians to go out of the world (1 Cor. v. 10): “All 
things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 


1 fyce 10 musvpee awby ey rn Nusom Tov xvpiov ’Iysod, ver. 5. That Paul 
seems to invoke a miracle of chastisement for this purpose is, of course, an 
individual peculiarity ; but that is subordinated to the general idea of 
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world” (1 Cor. iii, 22). He does not even object to their 
having free social intercourse with the heathen as guests 
(1 Cor. x. 27), although, when he deals with the denials of the 
resurrection, which had come into the Church from philo- 
sophising heathen circles, he incidentally reminds them that 
“evil communications corrupt good manners ” (1 Cor. xv. 33). 
He always in cases of need placed himself under the protection 
of Roman law (Acts xvi. 37, xxii. 25, xxv. 10, 11), and found 
no obstacle to his doing so in the exhortations of the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v. 38-42). On the other hand, it may 
be easily understood that the Christian Church would make 
no more use than was necessary of the public institutions 
which were administered according to principles so entirely 
different from those of Christians. The apostle disapproves 
of the Corinthian Christians carrying their disputes about 
property before heathen courts, instead of having the matter 
arranged by an umpire from the Church, as the Roman law 
itself permitted; just as we still disapprove of friends and 
relations going to law with each other (1 Cor. vi. 1-5), He 
disapproves no less when the levity of the Corinthians, in the 
name of Christian freedom and enlightenment, leads them to 
suppose that they could take part in heathen idol feasts, or 
sacrificial meals held in a heathen temple (1 Cor. vi. 10, 
x. 1-22). He knew better than these presumptuous begin- 
ners in Christianity what a conflict was yet in store for the 
young Christendom against the seductive spiritual powers of 
the old world. He appreciated the power of the idol worship 
with its sensuous charms, the power of Hellenic culture with 
its glitter and its corruption, the power of the national feeling 
with its proud memories, and the magic of worldly pleasures 
and forms of life, and he summoned his converts to put on the 
whole Christian armour lest they should be defeated in the con- 
flict with these powers. ‘This is the conflict, “not with flesh 
and blood,” with palpable enemies, but with “the evil spirits 
in the air,” “ the rulers of the world and spiritual wickedness in 
high places,” of which he speaks (Eph. vi. 10 f.); there he tells 
them that these enemies are to be fought with the helmet of 
salvation, the shield of faith, the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God. Besides the power of temptation, he beheld 
the threatening cloud of persecution hanging over the young 
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Church. Intentional persecutions of the Christians on the 
part of the State were as yet unknown, and the apostle could 
declare to the frivolous Corinthians, “there hath no temptation 
overtaken you but such as is common to man ” ;—but he fore- 
saw something worse, something so bad that only the faithful- 
ness of God will make the suffering endurable (1 Cor. x. 13). 
The experience of other communities, at Thessalonica and 
Philippi, had been less easy. The social pressure which young 
and small religious communities must always suffer from the 
old which they have left, was abundantly exercised, and the 
fanatic Jews spread over the whole Greek East were adepts at 
rousing the passions of the masses, and the harshness of 
the Roman government against the Christian communities. 
Against this the apostle arms his converts with the glorious 
weapon of Christian patience. ‘“ We glory also in tribulation” ; 
—‘The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall follow ” ;—* To you is this 
grace given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
Him, but also to suffer for His sake” ;—“ We are joint heirs 
with Christ; if so be that we suffer with Him, that we also 
may be glorified together” (Rom. v. 3, viii. 18, Phil. i. 29, 
Rom. viii. 17). And what a heroic Christian example he set 
them in this matter, is shown by the description of his ex- 
perience in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. It is the 
consciousness of an inexhaustible inner riches, of an eternal 
salvation that cannot be taken from him; it is the free access 
at all times to a Father in heaven (Rom. v. 2; Eph. ii. 18, 
ii. 12), who makes all things work together for His children’s 
good (Rom. vii. 28), that makes him preach to his readers in 
the midst of this state of things: “Rejoice evermore. Pray 
without ceasing. In everything give thanks: for this is the will 
of God in Christ Jesus concerning you” (1 Thess. v. 16-18). 
But the Church had not merely the negative duty of guard- 
ing herself against the temptations and persecutions of the 
world, she had also the positive duty of a mission to the 
world. The apostle, who trusted that he would see the 
“coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles,” and the conversion 
of the hardened Israel, speaks less of this missionary duty 
than we might perhaps expect. That obligation was fulfilled 
of itself without much speaking or planning. The communi- 
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ties furnished him with colleagues for his undertaking, and 
equipped him and them for their journeys (Rom. xv. 24). 
Besides, the meetings of the communities themselves were like 
sO many mission stations, as they were visited by numerous 
non-Christians, and new hearts were ever being won. The 
apostle (1 Cor. xiv. 23-25) gives a clear picture of this which 
is manifestly taken from life: “When the whole Church 
comes together ...., and all prophesy, and there come in one 
that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all 
(of his inner condition), he is judged of all (inwardly): the 
secrets of his heart are made manifest; and he (seized, over- 
powered), falling on his face, will worship God, and confess 
that God is in you of a truth.” The most effective mission 
was the most indirect and the least intentional. The apostle 
(Rom. xii. and xiii.) gives them a rule for their conduct in 
the sight of the surrounding heathen world. “ Render there- 
fore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour ” (xiii. 7). “Bless those who persecute you: bless, and 
curse not. Rejoice with those that do rejoice, and weep with 
those who weep. Be of one mind toward another. Mind not 
high things, but condescend to men of low estate. Be not wise 
in your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Provide things honest in the sight of all men. If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, live peaceable with all men. Avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place to wrath. If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: and so 
thou shalt heap coals of fire (of shame) on his head. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good ” (xii. 14—21). 
If Christians walked according to this rule, which reminds us 
everywhere of the Sermon of Jesus on the Mount, then it 
could not but be that the people who saw their good works 
would glorify their Father in heaven who wrought so wonder- 
fully in them (Matt. v. 16). The heathen themselves, in all 
their antique glory of intellect and culture, were miserable with- 
out heavenly comfort or moral power, in bondage to sensuous 
lusts which they could not but condemn, without hope and 
without God (Eph. ii. 3, 12); here was a community which 
in the humblest and most oppressed conditions exhibited the 
glorious opposite of all that. And so it already exercised 
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in secret the judicial function over the world of men and 
spirits which the apostle prophetically awarded it (1 Cor. 
Vik2O). 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CONSUMMATION OF THE KINGDOM 


§ 1. Faro AND HOPE 


We have still to discover Paul’s conception of the content 
of Christian hope. Hope, that branch of the Christian faith 
which relates to what is still future in the divine work of 
salvation (Rom. vill. 24, 25; 1 Cor. xiii. 13), does not in the 
case of Paul, as in the case of Peter and the other original 
apostles, form the centre of gravity of subjective Christianity ; 
—he finds that in a belief in the salvation that has appeared 
in the fact of the cross. But a profound sense of the imper- 
fection of earthly things, which never leaves the apostle in 
spite of all his joy in salvation, causes him to give it an 
essential place beside faith, and love the fruit of faith. The 
owtnpia in the full sense takes place only in the future, as is 
stated in the passage in Romans just referred to, TH yap 
ermriov éowOnucv, And if this hope should be deceptive, if in 
this life only we had hope in Christ, without seeing a future 
fulfilment (1 Cor. xv. 19), then of all men we would be most 
miserable, because we would be sacrificing this life to an ideal 
which was only a dream. But this hope is not deceptive, 
“for the love of God is shed abroad in our heart by the Holy 
Spirit which is given to us” (Rom. v. 5); and this Spirit, the 
pledge of eternal glory, has made the special prophetic dis- 
closures to the apostle which form the content of his doctrine 
of Christian hope. If we sum these disclosures up as giving 
an idea of the consummation of the kingdom, that is because 
the notion of the kingdom of God, which elsewhere in Paul’s 
writings falls into the background, is prominent here (1 Cor, 
xv. 24, 28), 
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§ 2. NEARNESS OF THE PAROUSIA 


In following the apostle in this closing chapter of his teach- 
ing, which is prophetic in the narrower sense, we must, of course, 
beer in mind throughout the limits (1 Cor. xiii. 8-12) he has 
set. to “all prophetic knowledge, even to his own. Even he, 
according to God’s arrangement, does not see things future 
face to face, but through_a glass dazkly, in an emblematic 
form, the real meaning of which may be guessed by us, but 
cannot be distinguished by the prophet himself. We must 
keep this point of view steadily before us throughout his 
whole imaginative presentation of the last things ; it is applic- 
able at the outset to that prophetic idea, which is to him the 
gate of entrance to all else, the idea of the parousia. The 
“parousia of the Lord,” His advent, that is, His return in 
glory, is a notion which we meet with especially in the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, and also in 1 Cor. xv. 233 it. 
undoubtedly. springs from Jesus’ own prediction, and is held 
by our apostle-in ~common with the whole of primitive 
Christianity. It has not for our apostle the meaning which 
finally appears in the words of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 64), ae a 
process. stretching from the present into the future; to Paul as 
to the original Se it was a fixed aay in the fiance: and to 
ae “hpepa Tod Kuptov borrowed 
from the language of the Old Testament prophets (1 Cor. i. 
8, iii, 13, iv. 5; cf. ver. 3). That also, in his opinion, 
involved the nearness of the parousia, although he discreetly 
withstands fanatical exaggerations of this expectation in 
Thessalonica which had grown out of his preaching (2 Thess. 
ii, 1, 2). It was not a positive belief that he himself should 
live to see the 7 _parousia, and in his later letters he clearly 
acquiesces in the opposite idea (2 Cor. v. 1f.; Phil. i. 23); 
but his constant assumption is that the gud coming of 
Christ may be seen by the present generation, that is, by 
himself also, that it may be expected within a generation. 
By this assumption he finds his own and his readers’ salvation 
(Rom. xiii. 11) nearer than when they first believed: the 
twenty years or so of which he is thinking is to him of some 
consequence with regard to the parousia. In the same 
expectation he writes to the Corinthians (1 Cor. vii, 29-31) 
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as though it were not worth their while to enter into new 
earthly relations: “The time is short, so that they who have 
should be as though they had not: for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.” And when, asin 1 Thess. iv. 15; 1 Cor. 
xv. 52, he pictures the parousia to himself, and contrasts 
those then living with those already dead, he includes himself 
not among the latter, but the former,—a sure sign that he 
hoped to be still among the living. Once the parousia was 
transformed from something “henceforth” passing on through 
the history of the world and realising itself progressively into 
a simple future event, understood with all the imperfection 


~ which adheres to any immediate understanding of an unful- 


filled prophecy, such a shortening of the perspective of the 


‘future was unavoidable in a generation which had experienced 


things so overpoweringly great that they could not doubt the 
possibility of a miraculous and speedy consummation; and the 
founding and perfecting of the kingdom of God were so 
closely connected for them, that they overleaped the historical 
conditions lying between the two. It may be premised that 
if the Pauline notion of the parousia as an individual event 
in the near future is only a symbolic view of an infinite 
process, the same is true also of his idea of the day of 
judgment and the day of resurrection. 


§ 3. Tue ANTICHRIST or 2 THESS. II 


Notwithstanding that expectation of the nearness of “the 
day of the Lord,” the apostle felt that the history of the 
world must have some sort of inward completeness before it 
came. How? His utterances on this point are certainly 
widely divergent in the earlier and later Epistles. As his 
strongly eschatological preaching produced among the Thessa- 
lonians the fanatical idea that the day of the Lord was at 
hand, he explains to them (2 Thess. ii.) the mystery of in- 
iquity (dvouia), which must first appear. For the day of the 
Lord cannot come, “except there first come a falling away, 
and the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition; who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God. His coming 
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(wapovota) will be after the working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because they 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved ” 
(2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, 7-10). Here, therefore, we have the pro- 
phetic idea of the future history of the world: mankind must 
be separated into believers and unbelievers, the godly and 
those hostile to God (cf. vv. 11, 12). As the eternal truth 
and love have appeared in Christ in order to draw to them 
all who are susceptible, falsehood and selfishness must also 
reach their climax in a son of Satan opposed to Christ, who in 
an insolent self-deification will gather round him the un- 
believers, and lead them to destruction by the deceivableness 
of superstition and lawlessness (avouéa). But the climax of 
evil is also the commencement of its judgment: when the 
man of sin shall have placed himself on the throne of God as 
ruler of the world, then Christ will descend from heaven and 
consume him with the breath of His mouth, and destroy him 
with the brightness of His coming (ver. 8); then will judg- 
ment fall on all “who have not believed the truth, but have 
had pleasure in unrighteousness” (ver. 11). How or where 
the apostle thought that Antichrist would appear, whether he 
thought of him as proceeding from Judaism or heathenism, 
are secondary questions. He could hardly have thought of 
him as proceeding from the Cesars, though some features— 
the self-deification and the sitting in the temple of God— 
may have been derived from certain mad propensities of the 
Emperor Caligula, As the xatéyov and xatéywr (vv. 6, 7) 
can scarcely mean anything else than the Roman government 
and its imperial upholder, which for the time restrains that 
extreme manifestation of the davouia, and as Paul elsewhere 
considers the Roman magistrates as God’s ministers (Rom. 
xiii. 1), we must not seek for anything in his writings 
similar to the idea of the Apocalypse, that the Roman Empire 
is itself Antichrist, and that its hostility to God is concen- 
trated in Nero. But neither do the colours and features of 
the picture suit a Jewish pseudo-Messiah and revolutionary 
hero, as some have recently suggested, with the view of saving 
the originality of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians in 
relation to the Apocalypse. A Jewish pseudo-Messiah could 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 17 
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only be thought of as appearing in the name of God and of 
His law, that is, not as a preacher of davomda, and as one 
making himself God: the description “exalting himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ” (wdvra 
Neyopevov Oedv 1) cé8acpa), rather points to heathen territory 
for its origin. In the case of the dmootacia, spoken of in 
ver. 3 as the signal for the appearance of the Antichrist, one 
thinks either of a Jewish insurrection or of a great apostasy 
in Christendom, of the expectation of which, however, there 
is not the slightest trace in Paul’s writings. It may be that 
the apostle, who knew the silent fermentation of the East, of 
which Tacitus and Suetonius speak sometime later, intended 
by the amoctacia a general revolt of the subject nations from 
the Roman dominion ; a revolution of the world out of which 
will arise a champion of it, supported by dzemoniac powers, a 
rebel against all order, human and divine. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to hold that Paul had in his mind a definite 
historical origin for that figure of the future. The idea of 
Antichrist, anti-Messiah, was familiar to the Jewish imagina- 
tion from the days of Antiochus Epiphanes: it might pass 
over into early Christian prophecy, and obtain in it the form 
it has in our passage, without giving any sure indication of 
its historical birthplace. 


§ 4. THE PicruRE OF THE CONSUMMATION OF THE WORLD'S 
History 1N Rom. Xi. 


On the other hand, the question arises, whether the 
picture of the consummation of the world’s history outlined 
in 2 Thess. ii. can be harmonised with that which the apostle 
sketches in Rom. xi, According to the arguments of this 
chapter, God has hardened the heart of Israel for the present, 
because He first of all desires to publish His gospel in the 
Gentile world; but when the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
have come in (to the kingdom of Christ), then that hardening 
is to cease, and all Israel will be saved (ver. 25). The 
expression, “the fulness of the Gentiles,” is explained by the 
use of the same word (ver. 12) to describe the Jewish nation 
which is to be saved. But though one makes deductions 
from both expressions, and chooses to understand by them, 
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not absolutely the whole, but only the great mass of Jews 
and Gentiles, the question must arise, how this agrees with 
the great arootacia in 2 Thess. ii, and whence the enormous 
following who serve Antichrist are to come? The apostle 
cannot have thought of an enormous apostasy of the Church 
which he hoped would fill the world; for not only does he 
indicate nothing of this in Rom. xi., but, according to ver. 15, 
the gracious receiving of the whole of Israel is to be the signal 
for the raising of 45 dead, that is, for the “appearance-of the 
sales eno OTe Christ. There is manifestly no room 
in this view of the future for the appearance and world 
dominion of the Antichrist, and it can only be assumed that 
in the interval between the Epistles to the Thessalonians and 
that to the Romans, the prophetic views of the apostle_had 
essentially | changed. That view of the Antichrist and his 
primitive Christians and apostles; it was taken from Judaism 
on the authority of the Book of Daniel; Paul had so received 
it, and proclaimed it to the Thessalonians. But the magni- 
ficent results which he obtained in the Gentile world from 
that very time changed his opinion, and even the obduracy 
of Israel appeared to him in another light from the prophetic 
hour in which the pwvortypsov alluded to in Rom. xi. 25 was 
disclosed to him. The clouds of divine wrath with which, 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, he saw the heaven of the 
future overcast, were dispersed by the emergence of the sun 
of grace, and that idea which he expresses at the close of 
Rom. xi. came to him as the deepest mystery and the final 
goal of the world’s history: “ He hath concluded all in unbe- 
lief, that He might have mercy upon all” (ver. 32). Not 
that he imagined the final course of the world’s history now 
as a series of easy, peaceful victories. In the same section 
of the Epistle to the Romans he speaks of oxedn opyijs Katnp- 
Ticpéva els aTr@decav (Rom. ix. 22), by which, as corresponding 
to Pharaoh, he unquestionably means the present unbelieving 
Jewish nation, which he saw, after long trial of divine patience, 
hastening to its ruin. And in like manner he sets before the 
Christian Church (1 Cor. vii. 26) an éveotéca avdyxn, which 
is to fill the last period of the present eon; that is, he expects 
painful historical conflicts and crises even in the Graeco-Roman 
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world (cf. x. 13). But these pictures of the last times are by 
no means so dark as those which meet us in 2 Thess. ii. The 
judgment on Israel which actually followed in the Jewish 
war might even help to the conversion of the nation, as was 
also expected in the Apocalypse (chap. xi.), and the persecu- 
tion of the Christians by the Gentile world, which was feared 
(1 Cor. vii. 26, x. 13), might rather result in its conversion. 
The apostle must have explained to himself in some such way 
the particulars of Rom. xi. 25-32, by conceiving them as 
taking place in the present generation, while the progress of 
things as described in 2 Thess. ii, could not possibly have 
issued in a Wa tovs mavtas éXejon. And therefore, according 
to the later and maturer view of the apostle, it is not so much 
the final culmination of evil and the obduracy of mankind, as 
the_victory of the gospel and the conversion of the world, 
which calls down from heaven the exalted Christ, and brings 
in His visible dominion of the world. 


§ 5. THE PARousIA 


The anxiety of the Thessalonians lest those already dead 
might not share in the parousia, caused the apostle to describe 
it (1 Thess. iv. 14 f.) in the style of prophetic imagination. 
“The Lord shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and the trump of God: and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and 
remain will be caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with 
the Lord.” Here the shout, the voice of the archangel, and 
the trump of God simply mean the public and solemn 
announcement of the great act to all, or—if we compare 
1 Cor. xv. 52 with its “last trump” and its cadmice ydp, 
which announces the raising of the dead—just the divine 
ery awakening those who sleep in the bosom of the earth. 
The statement about the believers who are still alive being 
caught up into the air is more obscure. According to this, 
He who comes from heaven does not seem to set His foot on 
earth; for if He did so He would there gather His faithful 
around Him. But the meaning cannot be that He would 
come only half-way to meet them, in order to take them 
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with Him into His heaven, for then His “coming down from 
heaven” would be a meaningless formality, Nay, His whole 
parousia would be nothing more for the earth than a 
momentary spectacle. He would only show Himself to earth 
in order to vanish from it together with those who believe 
in Him; and where then would be the judgment of the world 
which is connected with the parousia as the uépa tod Kuplov ? 
Light is thrown upon the matter, as I believe, by the signi- 
ficance which the earth’s atmosphere has in the cosmology of 
Paul. According to his view of the world, as already described, 
between heaven, as the throne of God, the world of perfection 
from which Jesus descends, and earth, as the dwelling-place 
of mankind, which He comes to judge, there lies the atmo- 
sphere as a middle region, and in this middle region dwell 
the apxa, duvapets, €Eovolat, to which the earthly historical 
world is subject (Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12). Now, since His resur- 
rection, Christ does rule in the earth; “but that is ‘only_ a 
secret Spiritual ¢ government. His parousia is to change that ; 

He comes down from the highest heaven, and sets up is 
throne in that intermediate space, from which He will rule 
the cosmic world, and gather His triumphant Church around 
Him, that He may, in common with His saints, dethrone the 
apyai and é£€ovetat (1 Cor. xv. 24, vi. 3), and judge the world, 
which they have held captive (1 Cor. vi. 2). That is conceived 
in the most imaginative style; beside it we have a second 
picture of the parousia (1 Cor. xv. 22—26), more sober in style, 
yet richer in ideas, which confirms and completes the results 
we have just come to. The passage starts from the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and from this point of view describes the 
victorious dominion of the reappearing Christ. “Since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection from the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
But every man in his own order: Christ the first-fruits ; after- 
wards they that are Christ's at His coming. Then cometh 
the end, when He shall have delivered the kingdom to God, 
even the Father; when He shall have put down all rule, 
authority, and power. For He must reign, till He hath put 
all enemies beneath His feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” This disposes of a dogmatic prejudice 
which makes the parousia the end of all things; for it shows 
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that the apostle does not regard the parousia as bringing all 
things to an end, but _rather_as opening a new development ; 
that, in his opinion, the victorious and triumphant kingdom 
of Christ, whose throne, according to 1 Thess. iv., is to be set 
in the air above the earth, comes in between the Darou and 
what he calls the end. As the BaovAe/a of Christ, according 
to vv. 24, 28, ceases in order to give place to the perfect and 
direct rule of God, what would become of the cupPacirevewv 
of believers with Christ which is mentioned in 1 Cor. iv. 8, 
vi. 2, 3, if the parousia were coincident with the end? And 
where would there be room for the “putting down of the 
dpxyat and é£oucias,” the “putting all enemies beneath His 
feet,” which, in vv. 24, 25, is clearly placed, not before, but 
after the parousia, and not as a momentary, but as a gradual 
course of victory, as is shown by the words about a last 
enemy? Finally, it is undeniable that the “destruction of 
death as the last enemy” cannot possibly coincide with the 
awakening of the of tod Xpictod to be expected at the 
parousia; for death would still hold in his power those who 
did not belong to Christ at the parousia, at any rate, all who 
were dead before Christ, that is, death would not be destroyed. 
But if all-are to be made alive in Christ, as all died in Adam, 
then the apostle must have thought of a great activity of 
Christ between the raising of those who sleep in Him and 
the raising of all. It is therefore incontestable that Paul 
cherished a view similar to that of the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse, with his “thousand years’ kingdom,” though his notion 
was richer in its contents. In a word, the parousia of Christ 
discloses to the apostle a victorious and triumphant govern- 
ment of Christ, which is marked off both from His present 
spiritual dominion and from the final direct dominion of God 
the Father; an ai@v méddev in which the greatest. problem 
of salvation has still to be solved, and the cause of God in the 
universe to be carried to its final goal of victory. Two great 
prophetic ideas give to this future zon its contents: the idea_. 
of the raising of the dead, and that of the judgment of the 
world, We have now more closely to examine Paul’s con- 
ception of both. 
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§ 6. Tue ResuRRECTION OF THE Deap: (a) IDEA oF THE 
GLORIFIED Bopy 


Paul’s Jewish and Pharisaic training had already given 
him the belief in a resurrection of the dead at the last day 
(Acts xxiii. 6); but this article of his faith was so deepened 
and spiritualised as to become really new by the view of 
the Risen One which he got at his conversion. Hence he 
preached the resurrection of Jesus not as an event in every 
respect unique, but as a guarantee and beginning of our own 
resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22); the victorious recovery 
from death, the glorifying of life through death which God 
has conferred upon His Son, the second Adam, is intended 
for the whole human race, and is guaranteed to all who 
become one with Christ (Rom. vi. 8, viii. 11, 29, xiv. 7, 8; 
1 Cor. vi. 14, xv. 20f. ete.). A doubt of this fundamental 
article of Christianity, probably imported into the Corinthian 
Church by heathen philosophic influences, caused him to give 
the magnificent exposition of it which is contained in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
resurrection of Christ does not seem to have been assailed by 
the perplexed doubters, but only their own; the apostle 
therefore argues that both stand or fall cousther And with 
both, Christianity as a whole, faith, hope, ine moral ideas of 
Christian life, likewise fall. Faith becomes “ vain,” “ useless,” 
because it is faith in a dead man who cannot help us (vv. 
14,17); hope becomes loss—‘if in this life only we have 
hope in Christ (without experiencing a fulfilment in the 
next), then of all men we are most miserable,” for we sacrifice 
the enjoyments of the fleeting existence to an empty dream 
(ver. 19). “If the dead rise not, let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die” (ver. 32); that is, if death be the end of 
all, then existence has no higher moral meaning, and the 
Epicurean, Sadducean philosophy of life, that the best thing is 
to make the most of it sensuously, is right. We see that 
the apostle looks on belief in the resurrection as coincident 
with belief in the eternal destiny of man, with belief in 
immortality resting on ethical grounds. It may seem strange 
that in presence of the Corinthians he does not take any 
notice of the intermediate way between faith in the resur- 
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rection and denial of personal existence after death, the 
philosophic belief in an immortality of the soul; and perhaps 
there is no surer proof of how mistaken it is to seek elements 
of Hellenic culture in the Pauline system of thought. But 
even if he had taken notice of that philosophic belief it 
would have appeared to him imperfect, inasmuch as an 
abstract immortality of the soul without an organ for com- 
municating with the world around it, that is, without a body, 
would not have seemed to him an exalted, but a stunted life. 
It is the idea of the body as an essential constituent of the 
human personality which guides him; here, as before, it caused 
him to regard the body asa holy thing not to be profaned 
(1 Cor. vi. 18, 19); the body, like the soul, is a creation of 
God, destined for the praise and honour of its Creator, and 
the soul can effectively serve God only by means of it (Rom. 
xii. 1 f.). In this healthy biblical realism the apostle can 
now and then express himself about the resurrection as if he 
thought of a reviving of the very body which is laid in the 
grave (cf. for example, 1 Cor. vi. 13-15; Rom. vii. 11: 
0 éyelpas €x vexpav Xpiotov “Incody Cwotouncer Kal ta Ovnta 
copata tuov); and yet, according to 1 Cor. xv. 35 f, that 
cannot possibly be his meaning. If, as is clear from. this 
passage, the Corinthian doubters based their scruples chiefiy 
on the impossibility of a restoration of the mouldering corpse, 
the apostle disarmed them by the distinction of the present 
and the future, the sensuous (Wvyexov) and the spiritual 
body. The idea of the resurrection body as a spiritual body. 
is one of the most original ideas of our apostle, though it is 
naturally affected by the necessary obscurity of all prophetic 
speech... The question is first as to the nature, and then 
as to the genesis of this spiritual body. The notion of a 
spiritual body seems self-contradictory; we must, however, 
remember that to the apostle the idea of the body is by no 
means coincident with that of the flesh; that, on the contrary, 
the body is the organic, not the material. No doubt the idea 
of the body as contrasted with the spirit retains something 
natural, as the apostle also connects the “redemption,” that 
is, the glorification, of our bodies with the glorification of 
nature («riows, Rom. viii. 23); but nature and spirit exist for 
each other, and the point of importance is that they should 
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come together in fit forms. By the cdma mvevpatixoy the 
apostle understood a natural organ of our inner life which 
would correspond to and serve the wvedma, the divine 
principle of life restored to us by Christ’s indwelling and 
spiritual power, just as our present bodies are suited to our 
natural inner life, the psyche. Just as the sensuous body 
serves as the expression and instrument of the sensuous 
vitality, so the spiritual body is the expression and instru- 
ment of the vitality of our inmost being sanctified and made 
perfect in God. From the nature of the case we must, as a 
matter of course, give up the sensuous notion of such an 
organ; such a notion is not furnished even by falling back 
on the resurrection body of Christ to which the apostle sup- 
poses our glorified body to be similar (1 Cor. xv. 49). For 
Paul did not, like Peter under the influence of his Easter 
experience, think of the body of Christ when it still bore the 
wound marks of the crucifixion; when he met Christ on the way 
to Damascus it was as the Exalted One, the King of Heaven, 
who could penetrate and fill the universe with His brightness 
(cf. Eph. i. 23). It has been supposed that the apostle thought 
of the glorified Christ in a body of light; and certainly light, 
with its capacity of flying in a moment through infinite space 
and acting upon the remotest objects, would be the most fitting 
symbol for the material of the glorified body; yet to the apostle 
it would only have been a symbol, such as was already sug- 
gested to him by the earthly and heavenly double meaning of 
the word dc€a (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40, 41, with Rom. v. 2). 


§ 7. THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD: ()) GENESIS OF 
THE GLORIFIED Bopy 


Now, if this be the idea of the glorified body, it is improb- 
able that Paul should have thought of it as proceeding from 
the elements of the mortal body; how should a mvevuatexov 
proceed from the mouldering oap&? This strange notion has 
been deduced from the figurative language in which Paul 
rejects the sameness of the present and the future body: 
“Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or 
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some other grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed his own body” (1 Cor. xy. 
36-38). Understanding by the figure of the seed, the corpse 
which is laid in the earth, we may credit the apostle with 
the rabbinical opinion that in the mouldering remains of the 
earthly body there is contained something incorruptible which 
God’s creative power will develop into the new glorified 
body. But, then, the apostle’s image would be seriously at 
fault, for he speaks of a living seed which is cast into the 
earth to die in it; the earthly body, on the other hand, dies 
first, and then is laid in the earth—not as a seed, but as a 
corpse. Manifestly the sowing must mean not the burial, 
‘but the unfolding of the earthly life which precedes death 
and issues in it (cf. Gal. vi. 7, 8); what the apostle means 
to say is that the form and appearance which life gets here 
is not the future, but only the seed of the future form ; it is 
related to the latter as the seed to the future plant; it must 
the onl form of the personality corresponding to all ake 
variety of individual men! If at times the sameness of the 
earthly and the heavenly body seems to be asserted, this 
sameness can only be meant as an ideal one; the glorified 
body is to be the individual expression of your personality, 
just as the earthly was your individual body, that is, the two 
are identical through having a like relation to the same 
person. But all thought of a material sameness is definitely 
excluded by the statement: “But this I say, brethren, that 
flesh and blood—that is, the constituents of the earthly body 
—cannot inherit the kingdom of God—that is, enter into the 
kingdom of God ;—neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion” (1 Cor. xv. 50). And this result cannot be shaken by the 
remembrance of the embodied Christ who came forth from 
the grave. Even He, to the apostle, did not enter heaven 

1It may be noted incidentally how much better vv. 42-44, which 
speak of sowing in corruption, dishonour, weakness, etc., harmonise with 
this view than with the interpretation which refers them to burial. 
That a corpse is corruptible, unsightly, and weak, is a truism; that the 
Christian life on earth, as distinguished from the future glory, is such, are 
important statements. The ome(pere: cduc Luxincv, however, which is 


perhaps confusing, designates the whole history of the earthly life, the 
development as well as the destruction of the earthly life of the body. 
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with “flesh and blood”; on the contrary, Paul must have 
imagined that the crucified body of the Saviour underwent a 
transformation in the resurrection, similar to that which in 
vv. 51—53 he supposes in the case of those who are alive at 
the parousia,—a transformation in which, according to 1 Cor. 
xv. 52, 2 Cor. v. 4, the mortal, the earthly body, is consumed 
(xata7o6y), as it were, in the twinkling of an eye by the 
immortal. Even supposing that the inward man is not 
divested of the earthly body, but is clothed upon with that 
which is from heaven (2 Cor. v. 4), it is not the mortal, but 
the immortal, from which the glorified body proceeds. It is 
put on man as a heavenly garment from God’s hand, which 
He has prepared in heaven for His own (2 Cor. v. 1); and if 
the garment of mortality has not been already laid aside, it 
dissolves in a moment under this new clothing of immortality. 
But this idea of the glorified body as a divine creative gift 
no more excludes the other idea of the secret preparation of 
it in man, than a divine gift of grace and an inner growth in 
man are wont to exclude each other in Paul’s thought; this 
idea of development, however, is not connected with the 
outer, but with the inner man. If we fall back on the other 
original image of the apostle about the seed, it tells us: “As 
the seed which falls into the earth must contain a germ of 
life from which the future body of the plant can be developed, 
so the earthly life course hastening to death must contain an 
immortal, an eternal germ, a life hid in God (Col. iii. 3), for 
which God will fashion that new and suitable body which 
takes the place of the earthly body in the case of those who 
are saved.” That we are not importing anything foreign into 
the apostle’s thought, but only expressing his own meaning, is 
proved by various passages in which he traces back the 
resurrection of the body to the Holy Spirit inhabiting 
believers. “But if the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, He who raised Jesus from the dead 
will also quicken your mortal bodies through His Spirit 
dwelling in you” (Rom. viii. 11)1 “But we all, with 
unveiled face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 

1 The reading 3:2 rod xveimeros is certainly the genuine one, because 


in comparison with the 0:2 ro rveduex it gives the more original idea. But 
the same idea is also found in the beginning of the verse, 
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are changed into the same image from glory to glory, as by 
the Lord the Spirit” (2 Cor. iii, 18). In like manner the 
great thought (1 Cor. xv.), “As we have borne the image of 
the earthy (Adam), we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly” (ver. 49), is supported by the other (ver. 45), 
that Christ the second Adam has been made “a quickening 
spirit.” As the resurrection of the body is thus repeatedly 
traced back to the Spirit of God dwelling in the believer, it is 
undeniably lifted out of the sphere of sensuous processes, and 
is conceived as the final result of an inner process of life 
which has absolutely nothing to do with the buried moulder- 
ing skeleton. The Holy Spirit is the divine principle of life 
in believers, the living centre of their personality, and when 
this principle reaches its full development it finds its_ex- 
pression in a body which corresponds to the perfect inner 
life, and this is called c@ua mvevpatixov, 


§ 8. THe RESURRECTION oF THE DeaD: (c) Its PoInt 
oF TIME 


If this conception of the resurrection body is correct, it 
follows, of course, that for Paul there is only an advaotaous Tov 
Sixaiwv, for none but such are capable of a pneumatic expression 
of their inner life. And with this agree the utterances of the 
apostle about the resurrection of the dead in every respect. 
He nowhere speaks of a resurrection of unbelievers, of a 
resurrection to condemnation. But in Phil. iii. il, he repre- 
sents the “resurrection from the dead” (é« vexp@v) as the goal 


KaTavTiow eis THY éLavdoracw Thy é« vexpav: clearly, there- 
fore, it is by no means for all. Intelligible as this is in the light 
of what we have already found, it creates a difficulty as to the 
moment of the resurrection. According to 1 Cor. xv. 23, 
1 Thess. iv. 14, Paul connects the awakening of “those who 
are Christ’s,” “those who sleep in Christ,” with the moment of 
the parousia. If we leave the question meanwhile undecided as 
to how the resurrection of all who have become believers up 
to the parousia is related to the resurrection of all who have 
died in Adam, which is asserted immediately before (vv. 21, 
22), it does seem strange that the resurrection, if it is the 
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expression of personal perfection, should come at the same 
point of time for all believers. The question arises, What 
becomes in the meanwhile of those who have fallen asleep in 
the Lord? The apostle knows nothing of.a sleep of the soul 
which lasts to the parousia; in his later letters he is, on the 
contrary; ¢ertain that when he dies he willbe immediately 
with the Lord (2 Cor. v. 8; Phil. i 20). Tne expression 
Koywacbar, to fall asleep, standing by itself or united with év 
xptot@ (1 Cor. xv. 18), does not express the unnatural idea of 
a condition in which the soul sleeps, in which the inner life 
stands still, it simply describes the departure that has taken 
place (falling asleep so far as the world is concerned) into 
fellowship with Christ (Rom. xiv. 7). It might rather be 
said that in his expectation of the nearness of the parousia, 
the apostle took no notice of that brief intermediate condition 
through which the few as he supposed had to pass, or he 
explained it to himself in the manner of his people as a 
sojourn in Paradise (Luke xxii. 43; 2 Cor. xii. 4). But to 
place the resurrection of believers at the parousia is really 
only an inference from the notion of “a day of the Lord,” a 
notion from which Paul, in extending the day of judgment to 
a whole aiév of Christ’s victory and triumph, has already 
departed in so far as the future though not the past is con- 
cerned. When he thought of the parousia as a future but 
approaching event, as an appearance with which the Lord was 
to inaugurate His office as Judge of the world, and His work 
of renewing the world, the resurrection of His faithful people, 
and gathering them around Himself, followed as the first act of 
the beginning of a new order of the world. This fixing of 
the time of resurrection, in spite of its connection with Christ’s 
work of salvation, was an echo of that Jewish eschatology 
which made the resutrection of the dead coincide with the 
in the last day. But bo the apostle aa Jewish eschatology 
was broken through by the fact that Christ “ the first-fruits 
of them that sleep,” had been raised from the dead, not at the 
last day, but immediately after His death, after the perfection 
of His inner life. And it is therefore worthy of note that in 
his later Epistles the apostle, rising above the limits of the 
Jewish views in which he had been trained, no longer places 
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the resurrection at the parousia. This appears in particular 
in the fifth chapter of Second Corinthians. While in 1 Cor. 
xv. 51 f. he still clings to the idea of living to see the parousia, 
a serious danger to his life, which seems to have overtaken 
him before he wrote the Second Epistle (2 Cor. i. 8-10), 
changed his opinion, and forced him to face the possibility of 
a speedy death; and this accounts for the remarkable out- 
pouring of his heart in chap. v. 1-8: “But we know, that, 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven: if so be 
that being clothed we shall not be found naked1 For we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life. Now He that has wrought us 
for the selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto us 
the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we are always confident, 
knowing that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord (for we walk by faith not by sight). We are 
confident and willing rather to be absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord.” That is, the apostle infers from 
the longing which we have at present not to be divested of 
the body, but to be clothed upon with an immortal body (like 
those who are alive at the parousia, 1 Cor. xv.), that an 
immortal body, a heavenly building, or a garment of immor- 
tality, is prepared for us by God for the moment of the 
dissolution of the earthly body. The word ateéviov (ver. 1) 
shows that he means by this ofk/a dyeporrou}jros, the resur- 
rection body, and not some preliminary and imperfect 
embodiment. And it is clear from the determination of 
time éav % ériyevos oixia xatadvOy, that the éyowey in the 
same passage does not mean a mere ideal possession, a thing 
to be bestowed at the day of the parousia, but an actual 
having, that is, receiving from God. For ideally, in God’s 
purpose, the believer does not obtain his future form of 
perfection at his death, but from the very beginning of his 
election (Rom. viii. 29). What he has in the moment of the 


1 “Naked” ; the departed souls of the ungodly were, according to the 
Jewish notion, without a white garment of righteousness. 
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dissolution of his earthly body he has as an equivalent to that 
body, as really his as his earthly tabernacle has been. And 
éyopuev éx Ceod does not contradict the idea contained in 1 Cor. 
xv. 35f, that the glorified body grows up from a germ con- 
tained in the earthly life (yuuvos coxxos); even there it is said 
0 Geds S/Swov ait@ cHya; and in our passage the apostle 
describes the preparation already made by God for that gift 
of perfection—o 6é xatepyacdpevos ids els avd TodTO, beds 
(orw), 0 Sods Huiv Tov appaSava Tod Tvedpatos. And so we 
have here the same idea of the resurrection in the glorified body 
as in 1 Cor. xv.; but we have it no longer connected with the 
day of the parousia, but immediately with the death of a man 
in Christ such as the apostle is. Paul is certain, and remains 
certain to the end (cf. Phil. i 23), that the day on which he 
leaves the earthly body he will be taken to where the ‘Lord i is, 
that is, not into Hades, not into a “ paradise,” “but into the 
heavenly world of perfection, and that in virtue of his fellow- 
ship with the Lord he will be clothed with the same glorified 
body as that in which the Lord now is. Whether in this 
view he transfers to the crisis of death itself the judgment of 
which he speaks in the same context (ver. 10), as one to be 
undergone even by him; whether he conceives the result of 
this judgment as finding expression in the formation of the 
glorified body; whether he ascribed to this glorified body, 
just as he did to the earthly body from the moment of its 
birth, a growth to the maturity of a perfect man,—we do not 
know. The only certain thing is that as soon as the moment 
of the resurrection of believers is separated from the day of 
the parousia, “that day itself loses its certainty, and the way 
is opened up for that view of the parousia which we found 
indicated in Jesus’ own prophetic words, that it isa process 
of victory and triumph which began with the resurrection of 


“Christ, and is the heavenly counterpart of the earthly and — 


~watural course of the world.” And so we might perhaps assert 


“that the kernel of the Pauline prediction of the coming 


kingdom of Christ is as follows, At Christ’s resurrection there 
is founded a victorious kingdom of salvation and eternal life, 
which, coming in between the earthly world of sin and death 
and the eternal world of perfection, takes up into itself the 
Loe of earth, tests and silts hems in the light of eternity, and 
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when what is imperfect is removed, makes of the stable elements 
that eternal and ideal world in which God will be all in all. 


§ 9. THz JUDGMENT oF THE WORLD 


This anticipates the Pauline idea of the judgment of the 
world, which is related to the resurrection of the dead, as the 
perfection of the whole is to the perfection of the individual 
personality. But this great article of doctrine requires an 
independent. exposition. The idea of the judgment of the 
world, that is, of the final justification of God in the course 
of the world, is not peculiar to Paul, is not even a peculiarly 
Christian idea, but one which belongs to religion. Paul 
expresses it in this universality (Rom. ii. 6—8), in the passage 
about the ducaroxpsoia Oeod already quoted: “ Who will re- 
ward every man according to his works: to them who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, eternal life; but unto them which are con- 
tentious, and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation and wrath.” The peculiarly Christian conception 
of the judgment of the world begins with what Paul insists 
on (Rom. i. 16), that God will execute this judgment through 
Christ, that is, it will take place on the basis of the redemp- 
tion founded in Christ. God does not judge the world 
without having offered it salvation beforehand, as the apostle 
preaches to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 31): “God hath 
appointed a day, in the which He will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom He hath ordained, after 
having made faith possible to all by raising Him from the 
dead.” We hear further that this judgment is in point of 
fact to be executed on all, not merely on unbelievers and 
non-Christians, and that it is to take place, not on the basis 
of faith, but of works. The apostle does not except his own 
conduct from the judgment of Christ. “I know nothing of 
myself (no unfaithfulness in my calling); but He that judgeth 
me is the Lord” (1 Cor. iv. 4). And in 2 Cor. v. 10 he 
writes: “We must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that everyone may receive of the deeds done in the 
body, according to that he hath done, whether good or bad.” 
That the judgment is according to works and not according 
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to faith—though this can secure an initial justification,—is, 
as we have already urged, the most decisive confirmation of 
the fact that the apostle’s religious doctrine of salvation does 
not exclude, but includes the moral; he does not regard 
justification as rendering complete sanctification unnecessary ; 
but it furthers sanctification, and from the first presupposes 
it as the final result of the life of faith. Of course “ works ” 
in this connection do not mean single acts, but the whole 
moral result and character of the life, as indicated in Rom. 
i. 6f.; 2 Cor. v. 10.1 And therefore it is no contradiction, 
but an explanation, when the apostle repeatedly insists that 
the judgment of God will make manifest the inmost secrets 
of the heart (Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 5); it is clear that God 
judges, not according to the appearance, but the heart, the 
fundamental—bias~ and inclination of which determines the 
moral value of the works. With this is connected the 
further intimation that the judgment will be carried out_in 
the very heart of man, in his own consciousness. © Tribula- 
tion and anguish on every Soul of man that doeth evil,” it is 
said (Rom. ii. 9); and the same passage (vv. 15, 16) plainly 
delineates how “on that day, when God shall judge the secrets 
of men, their conscience will bear them witness, and their 
thoughts accuse or excuse one another.” The innermost 
meaning of the notion of the parousia of Christ for the 
judgment of the world is discovered here; the truth of God 
is_to be so clear, His revelation in Christ is to shine into the 
heart of man, so that in this light every one may perceive the 
eternal worth or worthlessness of his own life, and so execute 
God’s judgment on himself. From all this the symbolic and 
poetic character of other features in which the apostle paints 
the judgment of the world is manifest. We have already 
seen that “the day of the Lord” (Rom. i. 5, 16; 1 Cor. i. 8, 
Bebe tye 2 Cori. L4acnPhale i 6).10; 1 Thess. v. 2,-4; 
2 Thess. ii. 2, etc.),—an expression borrowed from the language 
of the Old Testament prophets, and carrying the signification 
of a day of judgment,— grew in the apostle’s hands to a whole 
zon, lasting from the mapovola to the tédos (1 Cor. xv. 24). 
But even in this expanded form it remains a prophetic and 

1 Of. the like view of the concept “works” in the Epistles of the 
Apocalypse: Rey. ii. 2, 5, 19, 26, iii. 1, 8, 15. 
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symbolical view; the process, mysterious and inconceivable 
to our earthly thinking, in which the eternal product of our 
life on earth is set forth, unavoidably falls beyond the close 
of the world’s history. It is equally a symbol when fire is 
mentioned as the element of the day of the Lord: % yap 
jpépa (Tob Kupiov) Snrwce, bre ev Tupl atoKadUrTeTat, Kal 
éxdotov TO épyov omoioy éoTw 10 Tip avTo SoKimacet 
(1 Cor. iii 13). This fire of judgment is conceived in 
2 Thess. as a consuming fire of the éxdiknois, retribution 
on the ungodly, as an element of separation between good 
and evil; in the passage quoted from Corinthians, on the other 
hand, it is the fire of cleansing through which the life-work, 
even of the Christian, must pass. The two are not exclusive ; 
the fire consumes that which in itself is vain, it proves what 
is sterling, and therefore it purifies wherever the perishable 
and the permanent have been mixed. But the passage in 
Corinthians is worthy of special note, because it assumes that 
the work of a human life might be consumed by the fire of 
God’s judgment, and yet the man himself be saved as a brand 
from the burning; and also because in the idea of a purifying 
judgment of God it presupposes a development of man in the 
other world. This must affect our conception of the result of 
the judgment of the world—at least, it refutes the absoluteness 
with which we are wont to conceive this result as a choice 
of perfect blessedness or eternal damnation. There can, of 
course, be no question that Paul thought of the judicial crisis 
of the world as an alternative, a cwrnpla or am@dea (cf. 
1 Cor. 1.18; Phil. iii. 19, etc.); but that neither implies an 
immediate condition of perfection for the cwfouevor, nor an 
irrevocable destruction for the amoAdvpevot. The apostle’s 
peculiar expression for the final, that is, the future, attain- 
ment of salvation is, of course, cafecOar, owrnpia (Rom. v. 9, 
viii. 24); but his meaning is not that positive one which 
Luther conveys in his rendering of “seligwerden” (becoming 
blessed), but rather the negative idea of finally escaping 
destruction. We have the positive supplement in the fw 
atwveos, which Paul thinks of as essentially in the future 
(Rom. ii. 7, v. 21, vi 22), or the divine glory (80&a Oeod) in 
which the saved are to rejoice (Rom. v. 2, 11); or still more 
in the idea of the praise and reward which they receive from 
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God. Paul uniformly ascribes God’s gifts of eternal life and 
eternal glory, that is, the unrestrained fellowship of life with 
God, and the restoration to the likeness of the glorified Son 
of God, to all the saved; but he thinks of the praise and 
reward as bestowed variously (1 Cor, iii. 8, iv. 5), corre- 
sponding to the special life-work of each, so that the individual 
form of perfection depends upon the character of the earthly 
life, which doubtless means differing degrees of ability for 
serving God. But, as we saw, he also supposes (1 Cor. iii. 
13, 15) that one may obtain no special reward, but, as in the 
case of the malefactor on the cross, may lose his earthly life 
and yet be saved “as by fire,” by purifying pains. And if 
we consider how even the best need purification on arriving 
at the gates of death, we have here room for the idea, which 
is not indeed expressed by the apostle, that perhaps all, even 
those who receive a reward, have yet, for a longer or shorter 
time, to pass through a process of purification in death, before 
their brows are circled with the crown of perféction of which 
the apostle speaks (Phil. iii. 12, 14). On the other hand, it 
is evident from the whole teaching of the apostle that all 
those who on earth have not found salvation in Christ, 
whether culpably or not, incur in the first instance the 
judgment of (permanent) @dvaros, which is the wages of 
sin (Rom. vi. 23); that is, find themselves, through God’s 
judgment, in av@Aea. But it is impossible to confound this 
aro@rea with drcOpos aidvios, of which the apostle once 
(2 Thess. i. 9), but never again, has spoken, unless the words 
of Christ are forgotten, that the Son of Man has come cdcau 
To amoAwdos (Luke xix. 10). If _the apostle has nowhere 
expressed the possibility of conversion, and therefore of 
salvation, after death, it is undeniably presupposed in his 
doctrinal system. We have it in the thought that God 
judges the world by Christ, whose nature it is to meet no 
man as Judge to whom He has not first been offered as 
Saviour; it is contained in the express presupposition of the 
judgment of the world which the apostle asserts in Acts xvii. 
31, that faith is first offered to every man. And if, according 
to Rom. ii. 15, 16, the judgment of the Gentile world is to 
be ratified in men’s own consciences, the inner experience of 
the divine truth as revealed in Christ is everywhere its pre- 
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liminary condition. The passage (Phil. ii. 10), that “in the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow, even of things under the 
earth,” plainly presupposes a preaching of the gospel to those 
formerly dead, those that are found in the kingdom of the 
dead. But the last doctrinal article of the apostle which we 
have to consider, that of the completed kingdom of God, will 
show us that his thoughts went further still. 


§ 10. THe CoNSUMMATION OF THE KINGDOM AND ITS 
FINAL PRECONDITIONS 


The prophetic view of our apostle goes beyond the resur- 
rection of the dead and the judgment of the world to what, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 24, he calls To rédos, the final goal of God’s 
ways. Behind the future victorious kingdom of Christ, to 
which the judgment of the world belongs, he sees the king- 
dom of eternal perfection, the eternal kingdom of peace of 
God the Father. “For Christ must reign till He hath put 
all enemies beneath His feet. But when all things shall 
have been put under Him, then will the Son also Himself be 
subject unto Him who put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 25, 28). Paul, as it were, 
reserved Jesus’ great word, the Baovrcla rod Oeod, for this 
the goal of God’s way of salvation, for here it could find its 
absolute application. It would not be correct to say that he 
speaks of the kingdom of God only in this future sense: “the 
kingdom of God, which is not in word, but in power,” which 
is not “eating and drinking; but righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 17), is mani- 
festly the kingdom of heaven which Jesus preached as already 
present; but certainly Paul prefers to designate the latter as 
the “kingdom of Christ,” as distinguished from the completed 
kingdom of the Father (Eph. v. 5; Col. i. 13). There is no 
need either to justify or explain the idea of God’s being all 
in all, the idea of a relation between God and the world in 
which God is to condition all and fill all in the world, so that 
nothing ungodly should any longer exist; it is the perfect as 
well as the simplest religious idea of the world. Neither can 
we have any difficulties about Christ’s giving back the govern- 
ment of the world to God the Father, unless we make them 
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for ourselves by means of an unbiblical Christology. Christ is 
God’s great Captain in the world, in the fight against every- 
thing ungodly, against sin and death; He has received royal 
and poe Te: to carry to eto the cause of God. 
When He has done that, He has made His mediatorial position 
between God and the world superfluous; He gives back His 
authority into the hands of the Eternal King, is content to be 
the first subject of His Father, and rejoices to see Him in 
uninterrupted communion with all His children, ruling for 
Himself the great Father’s house. But there are still two~ 
preliminary conditions required, before this ideal goal of the 
world can be reached, about which we need information from 
the apostle. The one is the restoration of the cosmos to that 
perfection in which it would be the suitable expression of the 
creative idea,—the eternal wisdom and goodness. Such it is 
not in its present condition; nay, as we remember, it has not, 
according to Paul, been such from the very beginning ; it was 
planned, indeed, for an ideal condition, but it has fallen into 
the very opposite of that. Other forces than God affected it 
from the beginning; it was placed under the created dpyati 
and é€oveiar, who had degenerated into ungodly powers of the 
world. Here comes in the prophecy discussed above (1 Cor. 
xv. 24, 25), that Christ must reign till He hath put all enemies 
beneath His feet; “that He must put down and subject to 
Himself every dominion, authority, and power.” By this the 
apostle means the putting down of the ungodly and imperfect 
arrangements of the world, and their elevation into accordance 
with the eternal idea of the world which appeared in Christ, 
which is essentially what the old prophets had in view when 
they spoke of the setting up of a new heaven and a new 
earth. The principle of salvation penetrates even into the 
natural arrangements of the world, and so fashions it into a 
suitable places of life’s labour for the Church of the perfected. 
According to 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3, the Church triumphant is to 
take part in the judgment of the world in general, and in 
particular in “the judgment of angels”; this is connected 
with that “putting down” of the dpyaé and é£ovciar. The 
Church of the risen ones, gathered round their Royal Head, 
rules with Him (1 Cor. iv. 8), and carries through along with 
Him the judgment of the world, the victory of divine right 
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and divine truth among men; it also labours with Him fot 
the setting up of the new ideal order of the world—the new 
heavens and the new earth. In that prophecy, the apostle 
continues (ver. 26), “death, as the last enemy, is destroyed.” 
That is not merely a paraphrase for the resurrection of 
believers while the others abide in death, nor of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead in general while death continues to rule in 
nature; it is rather what the apostle thinks of in Rom. viii. 
21 when he speaks of the redemption of the groaning creation 
from-the_bondage of corruption; it is the abolition of death 
as a principle of the world (dpy7%, éEovcia). It is described 
as “the last enemy”; sin, with all its other confederates in 
the world, has been destroyed, and the eternal life now con- 
sumes its dark shadow, death, and thus completes the victory 
of the cause of God over the whole range of existence. Here 
we enter on the last question which the apostle’s teaching 
raises: Does the idea of an eternal condemnation, that is, an 
abiding kingdom of eternal death, agree with this account of — 
Christ’s victory? Unquestionably it does not; if death has 
been destroyed it can no longer rule over anyone; and if God 
be all in all, there can no longer be any creature estranged 
from God, for in them, at least, God would not be ta wavra, 
The idea of an eternal rejection in Paul could only be pre- 
served by supposing the annihilation of the ungodly, a process 
of self-destruction of the obstinately evil completed before that 
“destruction of death”; but the apostle has not taught so. 
He has rather taught a final redemption and deliverance of 
~~all,_ The evidences of this are so powerful and incontestable 
that every attempt to interpret them in the contrary sense 
fails, however usual it is among us to stretch the apostle on 
the dogmatic rack, and force him to say the opposite of what 
he thinks and teaches. “That in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow: of things in heaven, and things on earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of the Father”; that 
this cannot mean an enforced homage of the condemned really 
needs no proof in presence of such passages as Rom. x. 9; 
1 Cor, xii. 3. “Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
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of life” (Rom. v.18). The whole force of the thought lies in 
this, that the effect of Christ is to be just as comprehensive ag 
that of Adam; and it is not said that it is as comprehensive 
in power and possibility but not in actual results, for the 
actual results of Christ’s work are contrasted with the actual 
results of Adam’s. And the apostle repeats the same thought 
in view of the actual results: “For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. xv. 22). It requires 
a peculiar exegetic conscience to find that in the minor term 
here “all” does not mean the same thing as in the major, or 
that in the fworromOjoovras it must be understood that a 
large portion of the “all” are made over to eternal death. 
Finally, the great statement with which the apostle closes the 
sublime argument of Rom. ix.—xi., a statement which inspires 
him with praises unto Him “of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom” are all things, “God hath coneluded all in 
unbelief, that He might have mercy on all,” that is, that He 
might finally overcome unbelief in all (cf. xi. 23). All that 
can be opposed to these well-considered and unambiguous 
utterances in favour of eternal condemnation will not stand. 
The dvaGeya (1 Cor. xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9) is rather the 
expression of a strong abhorrence than a dogmatic judgment. 
We have already mentioned that the idea of am@Aeva, which 
Paul repeatedly applies with all earnestness, does not exclude 
a final deliverance of the lost; in Rom. ix. 22 he calls the 
Jews of his time cxetn dpyfs xatnpticpéva eis amebnevay, 
whilst in the eleventh chapter he teaches that they are not 
yet finally rejected, because there is still a conversion and 
deliverance in store for them—«al ottws ras “Iopaijr 
cwOncetas (ver. 25). There remains in 2 Thess, i. 8 the 
solitary expression 6\¢Opos ai@vios, from the severity of which 
we certainly have no wish to detract. What does it prove? 
That between the composition of the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians and the later main Epistles, the apostle, in respect 
of this point of doctrine, had undergone a change similar to 
that from the expectation of the Antichrist in 2 Thess. ii. to 
the hope of the conversion of the world in Rom. xi. He 
owed to his Jewish education the view of a twofold final 
destiny of mankind, and at first his Christianity did not 
contradict it, but confirmed the conviction that the wages of 
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sin is death, and that he who soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption (Rom. vi. 23; Gal. vi. 7, 8). But as 
his Christian thinking grew deeper and freer, it allowed him 
to grasp the assurance that even here grace can and will be 
more inexhaustible than sin, and that it will finally conquer it, 
even in those who at first went with it into death and destruc- 
tion. If we ask how the apostle conceived this work of grace, 
1 Cor. xv. 22 compared with 23 f. puts us on the track. 
If, according to Paul, there is but one resurrection unto life, 
and if, at the parousia, only at first of rov Xpuotod, those who 
on earth had become believers, are to be raised (ver. 23), and 
yet if all are to be made alive in Christ who have died in 
Adam (ver. 22), it follows that, in his view, the conversion of 
those who have died without Christ, which leads to the final 
blessed resurrection, must take place between the parousia 
and the end, in the period of the judgment of the world con- 
ducted by Christ and His triumphant Church. This is to 
him the judgment of the world, that Christ revealed in His 
glory, and His Church glorified with Him, bring to mankind, 
as yet unredeemed, the correcting grace of God, and deliver 
them, ®s 6a mupos, from the judgment which had become a 
fire of purification (1 Cor. iii. 15). But does this imagination 
of judgment, as issuing in the grandest victory, not deny 
human freedom, and does it not change the free process of 
salvation into a natural and necessary one? No, Paul has 
only carried through to the end that relation between freedom 
and grace which we have pointed out as a fundamental 
feature of his whole view of the world. He attributes to 
God the supreme power that whilst He regards the freedom 
of His creatures, He can yet lead them from their wander- 
ings, even by the most indirect means and in a truly moral 
way, by the power of His wise love (Rom. xi. 33). He 
believed in the superiority of the eternal love in its struggle 
with human freedom and sin; he believed that though man 
“is free to meet in his own way every appeal of God in 
providence, yet God’s loving wisdom can narrow his choice, 
and finally, like a victorious chess player, can shut him up 
to the one course. And this thought completed the circle 
of Paul’s system. He saw before him the majesty of a 
God who, in His creation of a free world, made no error 
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in His calculations. He. saw in spirit a divine kingdom 
oF perfection, in which no soul was lacking that belonged 
“to it in its original plan, an eternal house of God, corre- 


sponding to His original idea, without any gaps or imperfections 
in its-walls, 
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CONTINUATION OF THE PRIMITIVE APOSTOLIC 
METHOD OF TEACHING 


I. THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§ 1. GENERAL PoINTS 


Tue Apostle Paul has no equal in the New Testament his- 
tory of doctrine, or in the history and the apostolic Church, 
and we can easily understand, therefore, that his doctrinal 
system was not understood in the succeeding age. The power 
of understanding Paul was only recovered fifteen hundred 
years later at the Reformation, which was guided almost ex- 
clusively by him in its doctrinal development. Yet in the 
apostolic age Paul does not occupy such a solitary position 
over against the undeveloped beginnings of primitive apostolic 
teaching as at first sight appears. There was growth in 
doctrine even in the primitive apostolic circles, no doubt 
under the influence of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, who 
cultivated a close intercourse with that circle, but yet in an 
independent way; it was furthered by the peculiarities of the 
different teachers, and the progressive experiences of an age 
which compelled even primitive apostolic teachers to come to 
a clearer understanding with Judaism, and to satisfy the more 
mature needs of the Church. The First Epistle of Peter 
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already bears some traces of this growth, as it undoubtedly 
originated from Pauline suggestions and in a post-Pauline 
period; yet it manifests so many of the primitive apostolic 
characteristics, and has so close a relation with the Epistle of 
James and the Petrine discourses of the Acts of the Apostles, 
that we preferred to consider it in connection with them. It 
is different with the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, 
the Johannine Epistles, and the Fourth Gospel, which is akin 
to them. These writings exhibit modes of teaching which 
unquestionably arose in the circle of the primitive apostles, 
and have more affinity with their teaching than with Paul; 
but, on the other hand, especially in their Christology, they 
betray a progress which has kept step with Paul’s own views. 
We must consider first of all amongst these the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, not only because it is nearest to Paul in time, but 
because it is also nearest in its thought, and because, belonging 
to the time before Judaism was broken up by the catastrophe 
of the Jewish war, it aims at explaining Christianity in its 
relation to Judaism, and so directly invites to a comparison 
with the Pauline system of doctrine. 


§ 2. THe AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


That the Epistle to the Hebrews was not written by Paul, 
as was for centuries accepted on the suggestion of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, needs no elaborate proof to-day. It is clear from 
the want of the name, which Paul never omits, from the con- 
fession of the author that he is not an apostle, but one who 
received his gospel “from those who heard” (ii. 4); from his 
Greek style, which is more classic than that of Paul; from the 
essentially different world of ideas in which he moves; and, 
finally, from the Jewish character of his imagery, which takes 
no account whatever of Gentile Christendom. Whoever the 
author of this unique and valuable writing may be, whether 
Barnabas, or Silas, or Apollos, who have been suggested for 
reasons equally good or bad, he was, at anyrate, a literary 
Hellenist, such as Stephen once was. That is evident from 
his style, which is the least Hebraic in the New Testament, 
and still more from his exclusive use of the Septuagint, for 
he does not seem to have known anything of the original text. 
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Now, as he was a man of literary culture, and the Hellenistic 
learning had its chief seat in Alexandria, this city is suggested 
as the place of his birth, or at least of his education, Certain 
images of a seaport town which he uses (ii. 1, vi. 19) point to 
Alexandria; further, his typological treatment of the Old 
Testament, which was much less developed by Palestinian 
scholars ; finally, a whole series of Philonic echoes, which do 
not prove any dependence on the Alexandrian philosophers, 
but which do prove an affinity with their school! Still the 
author, not merely as a Christian, but also as an expounder 
of the Old Testament, stands nearer Paul with his education 
in Palestine than the purely idealistic Philo; and as he seems 
from ii. 4 to have belonged to the primitive apostles, and his 
Epistle presupposes a personal relation to the Palestinian 
Christians (cf. xiii. 19, 23), he must, notwithstanding his 
Alexandrian education, be reckoned as belonging to the primi- 
tive apostolic group, just as Stephen was. This man was 
Stephen’s theological successor in a fuller sense than the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, who is often described as such. 


§ 3. To WHOM WAS THE LETTER ADDRESSED ? 


The Epistle begins as a treatise without introduction, but it 
soon shows that it is a real Epistle, addressed to definite readers 


1 The most striking points of contact with Philo, apart from the fact 
that the whole Epistle in its fundamental view reminds one of the Philonic 
distinction of the xéovog voyros and wicdyros, lie in the region of Christology. 
Like the Logos Christ of the Epistle, the Philonic Logos is the vide deod 
simply (cf. Heb, i. 1), the Mediator of creation (i. 2), the dedrepos beds (i. 9), 
the Sent of God (axdororos, iii. 1), the great sinless High Priest (iv. 14, 15), 
and Intercessor for the people (vii. 25) ; nay, the Logos in Philo, like the 
pre-existent Christ in our Epistle, is recognised in Melchisedec. On the 
other hand, Riehm in his Lehrbegriff des Hebriierbriefs has shown that all 
these views, reminding us of Philo, have here a more substantial biblical 
form than in Philo, and are developed by this author directly from the 
Old Testament, read, of course, with Alexandrian eyes. Accordingly we 
may assert a common scholastic Alexandrian element in Philo and our 
author, but not a dependence of the latter on the former. Such scholastic 
communion explains how both find Abraham’s obedience of faith in the 
going out to the unknown land of promise, that both have the same varia- 
tion in a quotation from the Old Testament text, and that both share in 
the error that the high priest offered sacrifices daily. 
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who are well known to the author, and answering to definite 
circumstances and needs of these readers. Who are these 
readers? The superscription IIpés “E®paiouvs does not, of 
course, proceed from the writer of the letter, but is due to tradi- 
tion. But it may be a correct guess, and correct in the very 
sense in which ‘E@paiou stands in Acts vi. 1, as a designation 
of Hebrew speaking, that is, of Palestinian Jewish Christians 
as contrasted with the Hellenistic, who in Palestine were only 
strangers or immigrants. Itis impossible to regard the readers 
as Gentile Christians, notwithstanding a recent attempt to 
make that out. Such readers could not be conceived as the 
seed of Abraham, or the (chosen) people, as is done in ii. 16, 
17, iv. 9, or as the people who received the Old Testament 
revelation ; nor could they ever without some seduction from 
without, like that which led the Galatians astray, have been 
in danger of falling away wholesale into Judaism; and of such 
influence there is no trace. But our Epistle, as is well known, 
presupposes such a danger, and the apostasy in question is 
into the Judaism of the ritual law and the sacrificial worship, 
—Jewish bonds which proselytes, as a rule, had never borne.! 
We cannot say that the orovyeta of Christian doctrine, referred 
to in vi. 1, 2, suit only Gentile Christians, although at first 
sight they are somewhat strange for Jewish Christians. The 
“ wetavova,’ from dead works, is that preached by the Baptist ; 
the miotis eis Oeov, the faith in the gospel of the kingdom 
of God, is that which was demanded by Jesus, as the young 
Christianity ascribed to the antichristian Judaism no faith in 
the living God (cf. Rev. i. 9); and even about the resurrection 
of the dead and eternal judgment, Christianity had to teach 
more definitely than Judaism before it. But perhaps the 
author set forth the elements of Christianity simply in accord- 
ance with his Alexandrian custom, without special regard to 
the catechetic circumstances of the readers. It is also im- 
possible to think of Jewish Christian elements in a mixed 


1 The danger of a falling back into heathenism, such as v. Soden in 
his Commentary (1890) supposes, could not possibly have been met by the 
references that are made in the Epistle to the inferior authority of the 
Old Testament. In that case the place which is occupied in our Epistle 
by the criticism of the Jewish sacrificial worship must have been taken by 
areminder of the falsehood and want of consolation of idolatry, 
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community. There is no trace of the readers living together 
with Gentile Christians; the author addresses himself rather 
to communities of absolutely homogeneous composition, of like 
fortunes, and a Jewish horizon of culture willingly accepted. 
This at once excludes the idea, which has recently become 
popular, that the community at Rome is addressed; there is 
nothing whatever to favour that idea, as the apparent saluta- 
tion, “those of Italy” (xiii. 24), does not by any means give 
Italy as the exact destination. Just as groundless is the 
guess, that the Church at Alexandria is addressed. Alexan- 
drian Judaism would have commanded other and stronger 
attractions than the sacrificial worship of the secondary 
temple at Leontopolis. The undeniable fact that it is the 
sacrificial worship of the Old Testament to which the readers 
are attached, and from whose bands they are to be delivered, 
compels us rather to think all through of Palestinian Chris- 
tians; not only of the Church at Jerusalem, for which some 
exclusively contend, and whose special condition every word 
may not suit, but the Christian community of Palestine as a 
whole (Gal. 1. 22), as they with the Church at Jerusalem 
came under the name ‘“Epaioi, and with it frequented the 
temple at Jerusalem and viewed it as their sanctuary (Acts 
xxi. 20). It cannot be seriously maintained that the Epistle 
could not have been written in good Greek to these Pales- 
tinian Christians, and with hope of success on the basis of the 
Septuagint by a Hellenist and friend of Timothy (xiii. 23); 
nor is it reasonable to argue that because many who had 
heard Jesus were still living among them, they could not have 
been described as those who had received the gospel “from 
them that heard it.” Even the statement that they “had 
not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin” (xii. 4), 
creates no unconquerable difficulty when we consider that 
the generation in question was at least thirty years after the 
death of Stephen, that is, they for the most part had not ex- 
perienced the only systematic and bloody persecution which 
had been carried on in the land. And that the praise of 
having ministered to the saints and still continuing to do so 
(vi. 10) does not suit people for whose poverty Paul had to 
collect throughout the whole world, is a wonderful assertion ; 
is it then to be supposed that these Palestinian Christians 
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had on account of their poverty no hospitality for those who 
came to them from without, and exercised no beneficence 
whatever among themselves? (Acts xxi. 8, 16, ix. 36). In 
spite, therefore, of all the wanderings of recent criticism, we 
must rest content with the statement of the old superscrip- 
tion mpos “Epaious; and only by clinging to this is the 
letter illuminated, while the view which makes it be addressed 
elsewhere thrusts it into complete darkness. 


§ 4. Time AND CAUSE OF THE COMPOSITION 


First of all, it is clear that the composition of the Epistle 
must have taken place before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Not only is there no reference to that judgment of God which 
would have been so significant in the author’s argument, but 
there is presupposed throughout the continued existence of 
the Old Testament sacrificial worship which ended for ever in 
the year 70 in Jerusalem as well as at Leontopolis (viii. 5, 
ix, 6—10, x. 1.11, xii. 10,11). To this it ig angwered-in 
the interest of the theory which moves the Epistle down 
into the age of Domitian or Trajan, that the author does 
not speak out of the historical present, but out of the Old 
Testament ideas present to him, just as later writers 
spoke of the sacrificial worship as if it were still practised. 
But that does not explain how there could be any tempta- 
tion for the readers to fall back into a sacrificial worship 
which no longer existed, or how they could have been 
summoned to go forth from a community of worship (xiii. 13) 
which was already destroyed. On the other hand, our Epistle 
cannot have been written long before the catastrophe of 
Jerusalem. The retrospect of the various experiences of the 
readers, especially the reproach of their being still babes 
when for the time they might have been teachers (v. 12), 
besides the fact that those who spoke to them the word of 
God are now dead (xiii. 7), point to a comparatively late 
period. The passage just alluded to makes us think of the 
death of James, who with other prominent members of the 
Palestinian Church ended his days as a martyr in the year 
62. And the captivity from which Timothy had just been 
delivered, and the fugitives from Italy who are in the author’s 
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company (xiii. 23, 24), may belong to the Neronic persecution. 
We are thus with all probability led to the period immediately 
before the outbreak of the Jewish war. Now that Chris- 
tianity at this time found itself in a condition of languor and 
in danger of apostasy, as our Epistle presupposes, corresponds 
to the prophetic words of Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 12), and is also 
credible on historical grounds. These Jewish Christians 
had accepted the gospel with expectations very different from 
the actual event. They had counted on a complete con- 
version of their people, on a speedy return of the Lord, and 
on a setting up of the kingdom of Israel (Acis 1. 6). But 
they remained a poor, oppressed, little flock, and the long 
continuance of this pressure had wearied them. Conditions 
of apostasy and decline, such as we see in the Epistle of 
James at an earlier period in the Jewish Christian diaspora, 
could not in the long run fail to appear in the Motherland 
also. A further difficulty lay in their uncertain relation to 
the old religious community in which their imperfect under- 
standing of the faith of Christ detained them. They had 
found in Christ a new spiritual life, but remained in the old 
legal forms of life without noting how they had lost their 
worth ; and even when a man had grasped the cross of Christ 
as securing pardon, but not as the source of an entirely new 
relation to God of freedom from the law, he could still con- 
tinue to seek righteousness partly by the works of the law, 
and even in the Old Testament institutions of sacrifice and 
atonement. The first converts of the early Church had in- 
deed, through the power of the Spirit and in their first love, 
been raised above this Jewish disposition; but a second, and 
a weaker, generation more and more fell back into it. The 
time of the first love was followed by the time when there 
proceeded from the original Church those opponents of Paul 
to whom Christianity was simply a new patch on the old 
garment, and who forced their way into the Gentile Christian 
communities in order to Judaise them, and so appease the 
hatred of their people against the Christian name (2 Cor. xi. 
22; Gal. vi, 12). Even their zeal became languid for want 
of results, but the Judaising mode of thought remained; the 
want of knowledge of the cross of Christ remained ;—observe 
how our Epistle has to expound the doctrine of Christ’s High 
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Priesthood to the Hebrews as something new, that leads from 
their minority to the maturity of manhood (v. 11-vi. 1). 
And now when James and other pillars of the Church had 
fallen, the Jewish leaven in the mass became too strong. 
Oppressed, disheartened, embarrassed in belief, they were on 
the point of falling back again to the Judaism they had 
always partly clung to, of throwing away the confession of 
Christ which seemed to be so unreliable, and of seeking salva- 
tion again in the old sanctuary with its priests and sacrifices 
which had never really been renounced (Acts xxi. 20-25). 
That is the state of things which our Epistle presupposes and 
reflects. 


§ 5. CONTENT AND MopE OF TEACHING OF THE EPISTLE 


At this critical moment a foreign friend of Palestinian 
Christendom, a Hellenist in whom the spirit and ideas of 
Stephen continue to live, and who is equipped with Alexan- 
drian scholarship, proposes to himself to call them back from 
the very edge of the abyss, and to urge them to a decisive 
separation from the fellowship of the Old Testament worship 
(xii. 13). The means which he employs are instruction and 
exhortation, so intertwined that the one is exchanged with 
the other, and the former at the beginning, the latter at the 
end, preponderates. The exhortation represents the great 
danger of apostasy, which would in the history of Israel be 
pure wilfulness, and would therefore leave no more space for 
repentance and forgiveness; at the same time, it contrasts 
this fearful danger with the full glory of the promises and 
the nearness of their fulfilment, the nearness of the parousia. 
In these practical arguments lies the primitive trait of our 
Epistle, in which its affinity with the Petrine speeches and 
the Epistle of James appears, and this makes the peculiarity 
of its doctrinal element more striking. For its fundamental 
idea is the sublimity and perfection of the new covenant in 
contrast with the unsatisfying and transitory nature of the 
old; that is, a theme which in substance is closely related to 
the fundamental thought of Paul, but which is here wrought 
out in a different way. The superiority of the new covenant 
to the old is exhibited in the sublimity and perfection of the 
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Mediator of the New Testament and the high-priestly work. 
This task is discharged in three assertions, each stronger and 
more commanding than those before. Already in chap. i. 
1-ii, 4 he exhibits the sublimity of the Mediator of the 
New Testament revelation, the eternal Son of God, as greater 
than the mediators of the old covenant, the angels, and there- 
fore he exhorts them to hold fast the Christian profession. 
A second argument (ii. 5-iv. 13) justifies the transient 
humiliation of this Son of God in suffering and death as 
necessary to redemption, and at the same time insists upon 
His superiority to Moses; and with this the author connects 
the exhortation not to fail to enter into the rest of God, which 
was not entered at the time of Moses, and which therefore 
still remains. But the main discussion now follows; it 
concerns the perfect and imperishable High Priesthood and 
sin-offering of Christ, as compared with the insufficient high 
priesthood and sin-offering of the Old Testament. This dis- 
cussion is announced with exhortations (iv. 14—v. 10); it is 
introduced by a sermon of stern warning against decline and 
the tendency to apostasy of the readers (v. 11—vi. 20), and 
carried out on different sides from vii. 1—x. 18, whilst the 
rest of the Epistle is occupied with words of exhortation. It 
is therefore, as in Paul, a discussion of law and gospel which 
the author undertakes. But he does not, like Paul, conceive 
the law as a summary of religious and moral requirements 
which man could not fulfil of his own power, but as the 
divine way of expiation and mediation between the holy God 
and sinful man; and he shows the impotence, shadowiness, 
and merely symbolical and prophetic significance of this 
institution of atonement. This consideration of the law from 
its religious and ritual side, which Paul only incidentally 
refers to, gives our Epistle in form a much more exclusively 
Jewish character than the Pauline system, which everywhere 
goes back to human and universal considerations. This may 
be due to the peculiar Alexandrian theological training of 
the author, which drew him specially to the exposition of Old 
Testament symbols; but, at anyrate, it was demanded by 
the needs and mode of thought of the readers. By regarding 
the ritual and legal performances of the old covenant as 
actual prophecies, and by extending this view to history and 
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to the writings of the Old Testament, the author shows him- 
self related in doctrinal standpoint to Peter, who views the 
two Testaments as prophecy and fulfilment. Thus he seems 
to occupy a middle position between Paul and Peter. It 
seems to me that we shall do most justice to this peculiar 
system of doctrine if we divide it into the four following 
heads :— 
I. The covenant God and His promises. 

II. The Son of God and Mediator of the new covenant. 

III. The High Priesthood of Christ. 

IV. The means and end of salvation. 


CHAPTER II 
THE COVENANT GOD AND HIS PROMISES 


§ 1. THE FORMAL PRINCIPLE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


We must give special attention to the formal principle of 
this system of doctrine. Although the author’s object is to 
prove the superiority of the new covenant to the old, yet 
formally he stands entirely on the revealed documents of the 
latter, on the Old Testament as the only Holy Scripture 
which he has. All writers of the New Testament find them- 
selves in this situation; but nowhere does it appear so dis- 
tinctly as in the author of our Epistle, who, as an Alexandrian 
scholar, consciously holds an exaggerated principle of Scrip- 
ture. He regards the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament 
as God’s word in the strictest sense, not merely in the sense 
that they contain “that which was spoken by God at sundry 
times and in diverse manners to the fathers” (i. 1), but that 
they in their wording are the perfect revelation of God, and are 
prophetically that revelation which in these last days was his- 
torically spoken by the Son Gi. 1). The author rests upon a 
belief in inspiration which was peculiar to his time and school, 
but which is now destroyed for us by the historical study of the 
Scriptures and their grammatical and historical exposition ; 
he even in a naive way extends it to the Septuagint of whose 
defects of translation he has no suspicion. In virtue of this 
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idea of inspiration the human authors of Holy Scripture, whom 
he only mentions in ii. 6; iv. 7, by way of exception, are to him 
a matter of indifference; it is God Himself, or, as it is said in 
a few cases, the Spirit of God, who speaks to him through 
them, even where in the context God is the person addressed 
(ek. i. 26; 75:8; 10,2 ivi W,..8, vite 2d, x. 3.0, ete) OTR course 
the entire contents of the divine revelation which we have in 
the New Testament gospel can only be found in the Old 
Testament text by means of an unconscious self-deception, by 
frequently putting aside the historical meaning and substitut- 
ing a deeper meaning elsewhere obtained, and our author does 
this with greater freedom and boldness than any other New 
Testament writer. Yet we cannot say that he departed from 
the line, justified in its way, on which they moved; he does 
not allegorise like Philo or Origen, that is, he does not, with 
intellectual caprice, interpret that which is given in the Old 
Testament context into something else foreign to it on the 
basis of a purely formal likeness; he typologises, that is, he 
sees the New Testament idea in such Old Testament state- 
ments as are really a prelude, a germ and rudiment of it, in 
addresses and phenomena whose idea, going beyond the reality 
of the present, is actually fulfilled only in Christ. Thus, for 
example, he applies to Christ that which in the Old Testa- 
ment refers to the theocratic king, or the suffering righteous 
man, to man as man, or to Jehovah revealing Himself, and he 
even frequently puts these into Christ’s mouth as testimonies 
to Himself. When he explains the rest of God in the land of 
promise into which Joshua led the people as yet defective, 
and as remaining still the eternal inheritance of the true 
people of God, or sees in Melchisedec that mysterious priest- 
king before whom Abraham bows in worship, the picture of 
the eternal High Priest of the New Testament, he is follow- 
ing indications of the Old Testament itself in which these 
historical phenomena are treated as symbols and types (Ps. 
xcv. 8 f., ex. 7). That in doing so he overlooks the direct 
historical meaning, and converts the typical into a directly 
prophetic, and even the Old Testament into a New Testament, 
is a formal defect in his treatment of Scripture which he 
shares with all his fellow-workers. It arose from their un- 
scientific but practical and religious study of the Old Testa- 
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ment, which they read with eyes so possessed by the facts 
and truths of the New Testament that they saw them 
obscurely reflected even in the Old. In fact, the New Testa- 
ment event is the material source of their knowledge and 
teaching, the Old Testament is only the formal source; but 
they could not dispense with the latter, for it supplied the 
scriptural proof which the needs of their contemporaries 
demanded of them. 


§ 2. Tur Inga oF Gop 


Accordingly, the idea of God in our Epistle has a strongly 
Old Testament colour, though in reality it is the full New 
Testament idea. The author, with the Old Testament, loves 
to describe God as the living God (iii. 12, ix. 14, x. 31, xii. 
22); to him He is above all infinite, holy energy. “Our 
God,” it is said (xi. 29), “is a consuming fire,” not with refer- 
ence to the ungodly, but to those who draw near to Him in 
worship; and, according to iv. 12, “ His word is quick, and 
powerful, sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” His ivoctacws and His d0fa are spoken of as 
distinct, and yet as harmonious (i. 3); they are His self- 
existent being and His revealed glory, to which latter idea, as 
we shall see, the notion of the Logos could be attached. 
Corresponding to that, He is conceived as exalted above all 
created existence, and as a force penetrating all things; He is 
the majesty enthroned on high (peyadwoury, i. 3, villi. 1), 
exalted also above the heavens, so that he who is to appear 
before Him must pass through these heavens (iv. 14, vii. 26). 
He is invisible (xi. 27), unapproachable, till the New Testa- 
ment High Priest opens up a way of access to Him (ix. 8, 
xii, 18 f.), in a word, He is «vpsos simply (viii. 2 and oftener) ; 
on the other hand, His “quick and powerful word” pene- 
trates all things (iv. 12, 13); He is not only the last end and 
first cause of all that is,—the 6’ ov kai dS” ob Ta TavTa, 
ii, 10,—but also the agency, the conditioner of all that takes 
place (cf. ii, 4, v. 7, vi. 3, xi. 19, xiii 21). That sublimity 
is more closely defined on its ethical side as holiness (aysorns, 
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xii. 10), that is, as the absolute and energetic negation of 
everything impure and sinful; this holiness is that which is 
meant also.by the phrase “our God is a consuming fire.” 
From it proceeds God’s wrath (iii. 11, iv. 3), and even His 
“hatred” of evil (mpooéyOoa, iii. 10, 17), His fiery zeal, 
which makes Him to the wanton offender or blasphemer that 
fearful Judge “into whose hands it is terrible to fall” (x. 
26-31). But here also holiness is only the negative pole of 
love, in which the perfect goodness asserts and preserves its 
own character. The God who on the one hand is called a 
consuming fire, is again o Oeds THs eipnvns (xiti. 20), the God 
of salvation, the God of peace, from whom proceeds such 
inner harmony as He contains in Himself; a Father of 
perfect love (xii. 5 f.), who chastens His children for their 
good (eis TO cupudépor, xii. 10), viz. “that they may become 
partakers of His holiness,” and thus be capable of His 
glorious and blessed fellowship (xii. 10, 14). God’s nature 
as holy love appears especially in the idea of the covenant 
which He makes with man. The idea of the covenant of 
God with man is nowhere in the New Testament so empha- 
sised as in our Epistle, so that we have ventured te put the 
covenant of God in the heading of this chapter. The covenant 
is not, however, as the author conceives it, a covenant relation 
of equal parties who come to meet each other, but a relation 
proceeding throughout from God, which opens a way of access 
to God for man on moral conditions, the way to His eternal 
blessed fellowship, that is, it is the pure outflow of holy love. 
This divine love reveals itself in the new covenant as yapis, 
as grace redeeming from sin, which is mentioned always only 
in relation to this covenant (ii. 9, iv. 16, x. 29, xii. 15, xiii. 
9 and 25), but which, like the new covenant itself, must be 
originally grounded in God’s nature. With it the divine 
righteousness even here does not come into conflict. Though 
this righteousness embraces the side of righteous and penal 
requital (€dcxos rc Parrodocia, ii. 2), yet it is not merged in 
the idea of penal righteousness. God, it is said in xi. 6, ef. 
ver. 26, is a rewarder of those who seek Him; and again in 
vi. 10: “For God is not unrighteous, to forget your work of 
faith and labour of love.” Accordingly, the righteousness of 
God has nothing to do with an abstract administration of 
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law, but is an outflow of the holy love which gives to each 
according to righteous law his own; it meets lovingly those 
who seek God; it does not turn from the pious even when he 
stumbles, and only lets wrath and judgment rule when the 
wicked man under love grows wanton. As in Rom. iii. 3-5, 
1 John i. 9, it is related to the faithfulness of God, His 
fidelity to His word and covenant, which our author mentions 
(5. 2S ext 1) 


§ 3. THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE WorLp 


The creation of the world may be regarded as the first 
revelation of this God, for the word (pjua) to which it is 
traced back (xi. 3) is, according to i. 1, vi. 5 (€AadAnoev— 
kanov Oeod pia), the principle of God’s revelation. If in the 
passage already quoted (iv. 12) this word is thought of chiefly 
in its judicial aspect as God’s sentence, which penetrates soul 
and spirit, joints and marrow, yet the concepts “ quick and 
powerful” have a wider reach, and find their application 
especially to God’s creative activity. The word is, as in the 
Old Testament, the means by which God the eternal Spirit 
utters Himself, and calls into being something in which His 
thoughts gain form outside Himself. But the expression which 
our author uses in ix. 11 of the visible heavens as ov tautns 
THs KTicews, Shows that he conceives a twofold creation, an 
invisible and a visible world. The latter, which as the 
Kocpos or the ofcovyévn he distinguishes from the universe 
(ot ai@ves, Ta Tavta, i. 2, ill. 4, xi. 3), he regards as compre- 
hending not merely the earth, but also the visible heaven, the 
whole world of sense, To PAemopevoy (xi. 3). This Premo- 
pevov is transitory, and will soon undergo a great transforma- 
tion; the visible heaven, as well as the earth, “waxes old as 
doth a garment” (i. 10-12, xii. 27). But above it is the 
invisible heaven in which God is throned (viii. 1). And this 
invisible heaven again is divided into a series of rising spheres 
(ovpavot, plural), corresponding to the outer court, the holy 
place, and the holy of holies of the Jewish temple; and God 
dwells only in the holiest of all, or, as the author again dis- 
tinguishes God from His ideal kingdom, above it; Christ 
must pass through the heavens, and “become higher than the 
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heavens,’ in order to sit down on the right hand of God 
(iv. 14, vii. 26). This supersensuous world is the archetype 
of the earthly world, a relation which reminds us of the 
views of Platonism which were familiar to the Alexandrians ; 
but at bottom it only expresses a fundamental biblical view. 
Not all earthly things have their real archetype in heaven, 
such a view can only be found in the passage xi. 3, by an 
unwarranted importation;! but the genuine holy things of 
earth are sensuous copies of supersensuous realities. The 
tabernacle, Mount Zion, Jerusalem the city of God, that is, 
the places where God dwells and is worshipped on earth, 
together with the worshipping communities which surround 
them, have their ideal in heaven; the invisible heaven itself 
is the ideal tabernacle, the ideal mount of God, “the future 
city of God with firm foundation,” that is, the heavenly 
Jerusalem (viii. 2, ix. 11, xi. 10, xiii. 14). We have here a 
simple but great truth expressed in a form which is strange 
to us. Above this sensuous world of growth and decay God 
has founded a supersensuous eternal world, in which we 
believe, for which we hope, and after which we are to seek. 
The invisible heaven is characterised as this world of faith 
and hope in the well-known words of xi. 1: “Now faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” The longing, the home-sickness of the human soul go 
out to this higher world as its true home. The author, in 
his deeply biblical way, expresses this when he makes the 
patriarchs dwell in tents in a foreign land, because “ they 
sought for a city which hath foundation, whose builder and 
maker is God” (xi. 9,10). Not that that higher world was 
far off and separated from the earthly and historical. Its 
symbols and images already existed on earth, in the Old 
Testament worship of God and the Old Testament city or 
community of God. But it has sent down its Mediator, the 
Messenger of God, the High Priest of true blessings, that He 
might reopen for men the lost way of access to it, and give 
them to taste even now the heavenly blessings of the Holy 
Spirit and the powers of the world to come (vi. 4, 5). But 

1 That is to say, the obx tx Qaswoucvov ro Brswowsvoy yeyovévas has been 


interpreted as if it read J of Qesvowtvwy, or as if it were to be completed 
by the antithesis #&an’ éx voyrav; but neither is warranted. 
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the higher world is also the otcouvpévy péddovea (ii. 5), the 
future in history which ultimately obtains the mastery in the 
lower. After the final shaking and transformation which 
awaits the visible heaven together with the earth, the kingdom 
that cannot be shaken will alone remain, and under Christ its 
King will comprehend the whole universe (ii. 5, 8, xii. 26-28). 


§ 4. Man and ANGEL 


This invisible world is inhabited by myriads of angels 
(xii. 22), who, for the author, come specially into considera- 
tion, because he can by them illustrate the sublimity of the 
eternal Son of God (. 4-11. 3). He shares in that view 
which we found already in Stephen and Paul (Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. 
il. 19), that the Old Testament law was mediated by angels. 
Our Epistle clearly regards this as attributing a lower value 
to the law as contrasted with the gospel, and even perhaps 
as contrasted with the promise, and as giving a certain 
explanation of the not altogether divine character of the law 
(ii. 2,3). But the Mediator of the New Testament revelation 
has become so much better (higher) than the angels, as He has 
inherited a more excellent name than they (i. 4), viz. the 
name of Son. The fact that the Son of God appears during 
His life on earth for a short time to be made lower than the 
angels (ii. 9), favours the notion that the angels in appearance 
are thought of as more glorious than man; but in nature the 
reverse is true. The angels are only “ ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister to those, that is, to the children of men, 
who shall be heirs of salvation” (i. 14). The idea of angels 
here, as everywhere in the New Testament, hangs in charac- 
teristic suspense between the notion of personality and that 
of impersonal divine power. Our author certainly conceived 
the angels as persons, just as the eternal Son with whom he 
compares them; but when, in i. 7, he applies (reversing the 
original text in subject and predicate) the words of the Sep- 
tuagint to them, “who maketh His angels winds, and His 
ministers a flame of fire,” this changeableness of angels into 

1 It should be observed that, according to i. 1, God Himself has spoken 
by the prophets, while in ii. 2 the law is called the 0? dyyéawy aaarnbels 
AOS. 
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powers of nature certainly does not favour any serious concep- 
tion of their personality, but suegests that they are personified 
powers of nature. It would also follow, from any serious 
idea of personality, that God’s love should seek to come into 
personal communion with them; but that is not the case. 
They are not, according to i. 14, any final purpose of God, but 
only means which God uses for the salvation of the children 
of men, and the Son of God—as insisted on in ii. 16—did not 
become an angel, but a man: od yap Symouv ayyédwv aptt- 
Aap Paverar, adrAa orréppatos ’ABpady avTirauBavera. The 
angels therefore, even here, are at bottom nothing else than 
the individual rays of God’s glory, rays which He sends out 
how and where His purpose of love requires. They are the 
powers of God, of which the ideal world is full, by which He 
works in the sensuous world of time; but the aims of God 
lie in the latter, in the world of men. It may seem strange 
in the passage just quoted that the idea of humanity does 
not stand out clearly, that instead of human race we have 
“seed of Abraham.” That shows how closely our author holds 
in his thought to Old Testament forms, that he looks only 
on the humanity called to salvation as the seed of Abraham,— 
an idea which we must not translate, after the model of Paul, 
into the Church of believers. But he certainly had no desire 
to detract from the universality of the divine purpose and 
work of salvation. He reckons among the pilgrims to the 
eternal home the pious men before Abraham, Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, who represent the undivided human race, and no less 
the harlot Rahab, who became a believer in the God of Israel 
(xi. 4, 7, 31); he also undoubtedly conceived the Gentile 
Christians, of whom there must have been great numbers 
in his day, but whom he had no occasion to mention, as 
incorporated in the seed of Abraham by faith, without thereby 
divesting the notion of its national form. It is also to be 
observed how much his Christology lays weight on the arche- 
typal humanity in Christ, how he regards Christ as certainly 
belonging to humanity as such. The passage ii. 14 designates 
flesh and blood as the characteristics of human nature which 
the Son of God must bear in Himself in order to be our 
Redeemer, flesh and blood, of course, as a support of the 
eternal Spirit (ix. 14). The author regards man as mvedua, 
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a breath from God implanted in the element of earthly life, 
in flesh and blood, as we may see in his designation of God 
as the Father of spirits (xii. 9); and the just made perfect as 
mvevpata (xii. 24). His anthropology otherwise presents no 
special peculiarity. The distinction of wvetya and wuyy, 
indicated in iv. 12, is not followed up. As a rule, the Epistle 
speaks of the inward man in popular fashion as capdéa, which 
is the seat of év@vurjoes and évvoias (iv. 12), of the Scavola, 
reason, and the ovve/dnous, conscience, which appears as often 
in no other writing of the New Testament. On the other 
hand, it is worthy of note, as giving his fundamental view in 
religion, that the author conceives the human race from the 
beginning, even before any special revelation, which he regards 
as beginning with Abraham, as dependent on faith and capable 
of faith. The assurance of things to be hoped for, the con- 
viction of the reality of an invisible world, which embraces 
these things to be hoped for,—supersensuous blessings,—is to 
him essentially human. That was the primitive religion of 
the dawn of humanity before Abraham, when men sought to 
come to God by believing that He is, and that He is a rewarder 
of them that seek Him (xi. 6). 


§ 5. Sin 


Though men from the very beginning are meant and pre- 
pared for the eternal home, yet on their way thither they are 
met by a grievous hindrance, sin, which prevents them from 
reaching this goal. For no man can attain to fellowship 
with the holy God who has not become a partaker of His 
holiness (xii. 10): “ Without holiness no man can see God” 
(ver. 14). But all men, and this our Epistle simply assumes, 
are tainted with sin, with one exception, Christ. Sin sur- 
rounds man like a wide, heavy garment, hindering his free 
movement; @yxos and evmeplotatos apaptia, it is called 
xii. 1, that is, a hindrance, something clinging close which 
we must put off (cf. x. 11, the expression mepiedeiv dwaptias) ;1 


1 The question about the origin of sin is not considered here any more 
than in other parts of the New Testament, apart from Paul; but the 
common biblical designations of it as dapria, wiinia, dvowia, TopaPBaois, 
mapaxon, rrnveobes, decisively exclude God from it. 
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and the presupposition throughout is that before Christ and 
without Him, no man can do so, no man can reach perfection, 
that is, the eternal goal. Man without Christ performs épya 
vexpa (vi. 1, ix. 14); that is, as the context shows, not outer 
works of the law, but sinful works, works which do not con- 
tain the true life, but spring from spiritual death, estrange- 
ment from God. As already, according to Old Testament 
notions, the dead body defiles, so these dead works defile the 
conscience (ix. 14); but with a conscience defiled a man 
cannot joyfully draw near to God (x. 22). Unless some 
atonement interpose, the man comes under righteous retribu- 
tion, eternal judgment and destruction (ii. 2, vi. 2, x. 29). 
For through death he falls into the hands of him who hath 
the power of death, the devil Gi. 14). This is the one 
passage in which the devil is mentioned in our Epistle; and 
he is, as we see, conceived here as the uniform ungodly 
principle in which sin and evil meet, as the power of physical 
and moral corruption which Christ is to destroy (katapyjon), 
which opposes the divine desire for man’s sanctification and 
salvation. In ix. 27, death is conceived simply as the end 
of life appointed for man by God, and is distinguished from 
the judgment which follows; but that does not prevent its 
being perpetuated as am@dAeca (x. 39) in the case of those 
who are condemned in judgment, and in this sense manifestly 
it is (ii, 14) united with the devil. The devil has 76 xkpatos 
tov Yavarov; that is, he makes use of death as his mighty 
instrument for getting the unredeemed completely and per- 
manently in his power, that is, for destroying them, and 
already by anticipation alarms them with this, so that 
“through fear of death they are all their life in bondage,” 
that is, have to spend their life in slavish fear. Not that 
the author considered all pre-Christian men as mere slaves to 
the fear of death; they have the counterpoise of faith and 
hope notwithstanding sin. He appropriates the Old Testa- 
ment distinction of sins of ignorance and sins of presumption 
in order to do justice to the great spiritual differences in the 
pre-Christian world, and avoid the notion of an undistin- 
guished corruption of that world. In the Old Testament, 
sins of presumption, that is, conscious ungodliness and 
rebellion against God’s commandments, exclude all atonement, 
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and are punished with death (iii. 15, 19, x. 28f.). On the 
other hand, sins of mere weakness and ignorance (ac0éveua, 
iv. 15, v. 2, vil. 28; Ta Tod Aaod ayvonpara, ix. 7) permit 
of atonement and forgiveness, that is, do not make eternal 
salvation impossible, and do not exclude a covenant relation 
with God for the earthly life (xi. 16: “God is not ashamed 
to be called their God”), And so there have been pious men 
from the beginning of the world, notwithstanding the uni- 
versality of sin, who have walked in faith and obedience 
towards God with their eye fixed on the eternal home, and 
who therefore in a relative sense were righteous, God-pleasing 
men (xi, 4—7). And for that very reason, even in the very 
early period, God was able to give a promise to men even 
though they were sinful, such as Abraham and his seed, 
which in its deeper sense refers not to an earthly, but to the 
heavenly inheritance (xi. 8—16). 


§ 6. THE OLD AND THE NEW COVENANT 


This same promise henceforth runs through the entire 
Old Testament in various forms; and even in the New Testa- 
ment, as concerns its aim, we have no other gospel than the 
pious of the old covenant had (iv. 2, 6, ix. 15, x. 36). But 
the question is as to the power of attaining this goal of pro- 
ducing the nature in which men alone can be partakers of 
its fulfilment. With this end in view God enters with the 
seed of Abraham into those closer historical relations which 
we are accustomed with our Epistle to call the old and 
new covenants. The old covenant, concluded at Sinai amid 
sublime and terrifying signs of nature which illustrated the 
unapproachable holiness of God in contrast with the sinful 
people (xii. 18-21), was a first step in leading humanity to 
the eternal goal; for if “ without holiness no man can see 
God” (xii. 14), was it not necessary that man be first of all 
made sensible of the absolute seriousness of God’s command- 
ment, and of the full desert of punishment for its trans- 
gression ? (ii. 2). But our author does not pursue the path 
which from this point would have enabled him to show the 
revealed moral law to be the precondition of salvation; he 
keeps, as already noted, all but exclusively to the ritual side 
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of the law and the Levitical worship. The ritual law in a 
sense gives him more than the moral law; it not merely 
reminds him-of the divine holiness and human sin, but it 
indicates the way in which the latter can be blotted out and 
the former satisfied. The very kernel of the Levitical legis- 
lation is the idea of atonement. But the weakness and 
insufficiency (doOevés Kat avadedrés) of the Old Testament 
religion is shown precisely in this point (vii. 18); it can in 
symbol represent the taking away of sin and the cleansing 
of the conscience, but it cannot really secure them. All 
these Old Testament arrangements belong to the sphere of 
sense and sensuous externals. The tabernacle is an dysov 
xooptxov, and the ordinance peculiar to it an évToA») capKivy 
(ix. 1, vii. 16); things which concern the higher world and 
the inward life of man are here translated into earthly and 
external signs according to the very nature of symbol. 
These Old Testament holy places and institutions of atone- 
ment have therefore a spiritual sense; they are trddevyya 
TOV éToupavioy, a cK TOV pEerAdovT@Y ayab@r (viii. 3-5, 
x. 1), though not their exact likeness (e¢cév); but they have 
no spiritual power. How could the blood of calves, bulls, or 
he goats take away sin or purify a human conscience (x. 4, 
11); how could priests who were themselves sinful, and in 
need of reconciliation, reconcile their equals with God? (vii. 
27, 28). The constant succession of ever new priests, the 
constant repetition of ever new sacrifices, contained the con- 
fession of spiritual inefficacy (x. 1, 2). It is only a yearly 
reminder of sin (x. 4), or a sensuous (Levitical) purification 
(ix. 13), which takes place, not a Tede/wous, not a guiding of 
man to his destined aim (vii. 19, ix. 9). From all this the 
Old Testament ordinance of God can only be a provisional 
one (mpoayovca, vii. 18), which points beyond itself to a 
more perfect and a more effectual. And that is abundantly 
confirmed by the prophetic contents of the Old Testament, 
on which with the ritual law our author lays chief stress, 
and which by use of the methods of exposition described 
above he discovers in particular in the Psalter. That God 
did not mean to rest with the old covenant, but wished to 
found a more perfect and abiding one, He finds in the 
prophet Jeremiah in the classic passage xxxi. 31-34, which 
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our Epistle in viii. 8-13, x. 16, 17, emphasises. This 
passage, in the strictest sense prophetic, gives the author not 
only the idea of the new covenant (d:aOyjxnn véa, xii. 24, 
because it is recent; avy, ix. 15, because it is of a different 
character from the old), but also describes its chief char- 
acteristics; in 1t the law of God is to be written on the 
heart, the knowledge of God to become a common possession, 
and sin to be forgiven. There is in it petabeows vowou, an 
alteration of the law (vii. 12) in virtue of which its ethical 
content gets justice, while from its outward nature the 
statutory, the ceremonial remainder, falls away. A second 
favourite passage of the author is Ps. cx. 4: “The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec.” By interpreting this psalm, with 
his whole age, in a directly Messianic sense, he finds the 
most expressive image of the Messiah, through whom the 
covenant is to be established, in that mysterious priest-king 
before whom (Gen. xiv.) Abraham bowed himself in homage. 
And, at the same time, the words of the psalm, all the more 
weighty by the form of the oath, yield to him the solemn 
declaration of God, that the Old Testament order of priests 
and high priests is to be replaced by another and a more 
perfect which shall endure for ever (v. 6, 10, vii. 1-28). A 
similar declaration about the expiatory sacrifice which corre- 
sponds to this New Testament high priesthood is gained by 
the author from the passage Ps. xl. 7-9, taken in a Messianic 
sense: “Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire; lo, I 
come: in the volume of the book it is written of Me, To do 
Thy will, Thou hast prepared for Me a body.”* The writer 
of our Epistle by taking these words as a declaration of 
Messiah when coming into the world, and by keeping to the 
wording of the Septuagint, which departs from the original 
text in the closing statement, finds here the evidence that 
the old covenant with its sacrifices is to be abolished in 
favour of a new one (davaipei TO TpaTov, iva 70 SevTEpov 
otjon), and that the sacrifice of this new covenant is to 
consist of an act of infinite obedience of the Messiah towards 
God, in His self-surrender, in the sacrifice of His body pre- 
pared for Him for this very purpose (x. 5-10). Finally, the 


1 Jn the original text, “‘ Mine ears hast Thou bored.” 
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passage Ps, xcy. 8-11 is to him significant; it supplies him 
with the proof that the original promise of God regarding 
the entrance.of believers into His own blessed rest was not 
yet fulfilled in the old covenant, but is reserved for a later 
period. On the seventh day of creation God rested from His 
works (Gen. ii. 2, 3), and He has promised to His own a 
share in this blessed rest of His. That seemed to be ful- 
filled when the people of the Old Testament covenant entered 
into their inheritance in the land of promise; but it only 
seemed so; they did not find there the rest and blessed peace 
of God. On the contrary, as the history records, and as Ps. 
xev. reminds us, God then declared: “They shall not enter 
into. My rest.’ ~Now, when God’s voice in the psalm con- 
tinues, “ To-day, if ye will hear My voice, harden not your 
hearts, like those to whom I was forced thus to speak,” it is 
clear to the author that a rest is still reserved for the people 
of God; that after the time of the Old Testament wanderings 
in the wilderness, God appointed a new “to-day” on which 
it is possible to become partakers of His promise,—the “to- 
day,’ when the gospel of the new covenant is preached. 
Now therefore, but now finally, has come the decisive time of 
salvation (iii, 7-iv. 11). To us these are strange because 
Jewish ways of expressing the fundamental Christian idea, 
that what God symbolically represented in the Old Testament 
but did not realise, has its truth and reality in Christ the 
Mediator of the new, perfect, and eternal covenant of God 
with humanity. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SON OF GOD AND MEDIATOR OF THE NEW 
COVENANT 


§ 1. C.ikIsToLoGICAL PECULIARITY OF THE EPISTLE 


The entire devotion of our Epistle is offered to Him 
whom God from eternity has appointed to be the Mediator of 
the new covenant, and who has recently fulfilled this calling 
in time in order to continue it in eternity. But the 
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Christology of our Epistle is specially remarkable from the 
fact that it emphasises the true humanity of Christ more clearly 
and consciously than any other New Testament writing, and 
yet on the basis of this assertion builds up superhuman 
declarations which go beyond those of any other New Testa- 
ment teacher. The simple historical name Jesus is to the 
author the most familiar, though the name Christ has also 
become to him a proper name. A favourite designation is 
the name Son (of God), vios without the article; but this 
name wavers between a historical or theocratic and a meta- 
physical sense. First of all, under the name “Son” (i. 1) we 
meet with the historical Christ—as distinguished from the 
prophets—as a last organ of revelation in time ; but after the 
mention of His exaltation the discourse immediately proceeds 
to designate Him as the Mediator of the creation of the world, 
and unites it (ver. 3) with historical utterances about Him of 
such a speculative character that one receives the impression 
of a superhuman being. Again, the name Son appears in 
vy. 4, 5 as a name inherited, and consequently received ; 
to which the cpeitTwv yevouevos Tov ayyéXov corresponds, 
and thus the following words which apply to Him directly 
the name @eds are explained from the glory of His exaltation 
in which He is to come again (comp. ver. 6, the mdarsv 
eicayayn). But the author goes on to say (ver. 10), “ Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth ; 
and the heavens are the works of Thy hands: they shall 
perish, but Thou remainest ; and they shall all wax old as 
doth a garment; and as a vesture Thou shalt fold them up, and 
they shall be changed: but Thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail,’—-words which seem as if they could only be 
said of God the Father, but are here spoken in reference to 
the Son. The same double aspect of Christ meets us in the 
whole further course of the Epistle. We must consider each 
of the two sides by itself before we discuss the relation of the 
two. 


§ 2. THe Humanity oF JESUS 


Although not a witness of the historical life of Jesus, our 
author is most firmly rooted in the historical tradition of the 
original apostles. He is thoroughly familiar with the several 

BEYSCHLAG.—II. 20 
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features of the earthly life of Jesus. He knows and treats it 
as familiar to all that “Our Lord” (as of the house of David) 
did not spring from the tribe of Levi, but from that of Judah 
(vii. 14). He alludes to the fact that the preaching “of the 
Lord” was accompanied by signs and wonders, and then by 
communications of the Spirit, by which God bore witness to it 
(ii. 3, 4). He lays emphasis on the contradiction of sinners 
which Jesus had to endure (xii. 3). He knows of Geth- 
semane and Golgotha; he undoubtedly refers to the former 
in the passage (v. 7) about Jesus’ prayers and supplications 
to Him who could deliver Him from death. He is thinking 
of the latter when he brings into prominence how Jesus, 
despising the shame of the cross, suffered death without the 
gates of Jerusalem (xii. 2, xiii, 12). Finally, “God has 
brought again from the dead the great Shepherd of the 
sheep (xii. 20), and given Him to sit down at His own 
right hand as heir of all things” (1. 2, 3). If in all this our 
author simply agrees with the traditions of the Gospels and 
the original apostles, his particular aim beyond this is to 
make prominent in his teaching the humanity of Jesus. For, 
he reasons, only a true and perfect man, belonging to us and 
sharing in all things with us inwardly and outwardly, could 
be our representative with God, could be the High Priest of 
humanity, and so its true and abiding Mediator. His com- 
munion with our sensuous and mortal nature is therefore 
from the first emphasised. “ Forasmuch then as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took 
part of the same” (ii. 14). “He must,” it is further said, “in 
all things be made like unto His brethren, that He might be 
a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to 
God” (ii. 17); and this, as the closing statement shows, refers 
not merely to His outer form of life, but still more to His 
inner life, which in its features was human. The most 
violent emotions, even strong crying and tears, convulsed Him 
in Gethsemane (v. 7). His relation to God depends upon 
genuine human virtues, “blamelessness” (ix. 14), humility 
(v. 5), piety (v. 7, evAaBeva, properly, fear of God), merciful- 

1 The interpretation “heard (sc. and delivered) from anguish of soul,” 


which Weizsicker has preferred in his translation, is in every way 
inadmissible. Cf. Liinemann on the passage. 
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ness and faithfulness towards men (ii. 17, iv. 15), obedience 
and faithfulness towards God (iii. 2, v. 8, x. 5—7), patience 
and trust in God (i. 13). So far is faith, the fundamental 
relation of man to God, from being foreign to Him, that He 
is set up directly as the grandest example of all faith (xii. 2). 
Even He suffered in the hope of a heavenly compensation 
and reward with regard to the mpoxepévn yapa (xii. 2) like 
all believers, and has then in self-denying and confident 
endurance of the uttermost contradiction of sinners become 
the Captain (apynyos) of salvation, the “ Author and Finisher 
of our faith”; that is, He who has preceded us in faith, and 
who at the same time has presented faith in its perfection. 
This genuine human relation to God reaches its climax in 
His praying to God, and being heard for His piety (v. 7). 
The only distinction that remains, then, between Him and His 
brethren, and without which He could not be their true 
High Priest, is His perfect sinlessness. And to this, as in the 
speeches of the original apostles and in the Epistles of Peter, 
attention is very specially called (iv. 15, vii. 26: tovodtos 
yap nuty Kal émperrev apytepevs, ba10s (pious), &kaxKos, aulavTos, 
KeYwplap“évos aTO TOV GuapTworov), But this sinlessness is . 
not a metaphysical attribute, not a being raised above the 
possibility of evil, but a true human innocence, which neither 
excludes the possibility of temptation nor moral development 
and perfection. As to the first point, the author has a 
special interest in insisting on the possibility and reality of 
Christ’s temptation: “For in that He Himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, He is able to succour them that are tempted” 
(ii. 18). Therefore it is said emphatically (Gv. 15): “ We have 
not an High Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling 
(cuprabjoat) of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin,” ywpis awaptias; without sin 
being in the case, that is, there was no temptation from His 
own evil desires (Jas. i. 14), and none which ever gained 
anything from Him; He was passive to temptations from 
without, which, however, prepared for Him real, but victorious, 
inward conflicts, the climax of which is therefore always 
emphasised as His sufferings (ii. 18). But these very 
temptations complete His moral development and perfection, 
to which attention is nowhere in the New Testament so 
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purposely called. Even He, although a Son of God, could 
not dispense with the school of obedience, the school of 
suffering, in order to attain perfection: xadrep dv vids, éuabev 
ad’ dv éxabev tiv brraxony, Kai TerevwOels eyéveto TAacw Tis 
iTakovovew av’T@® altos cwtnplas aiwviov (v. 8, 9). Not 
that He had ever been disobedient and needed to learn it ; 
but the positive moral perfection, the holy perfection raised 
above all temptation which He needed in order to deliver and 
perfect others, is much more than mere negative innocence 
and sinlessness ; He could only advance from the latter to the 
former by ever harder moral tasks which were imposed upon 
Him, and at last by the hardest demand which could be 
made on His obedience, the absolute self-denial of suffering 
and death. The unique and Godlike height to which He 
rose is therefore both a truly human and moral conquest, the 
reward of a blameless and protracted life conflict, and a free 
gift of God (i. 2, ii. 5-8, xii. 2). 


§ 3. THE HIGHER CHRISTOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE 


Very different are the declarations of that higher Chris- 
tology which is raised over this simple one of the original 
apostles. If the author, up to this, has satisfied the one 
christological motive which impels him, the point of view of 
the full equality of Christ with us, which makes Him fit to 
be our High Priest before God, another interest, though con- 
nected with this, leads him to apparently opposite declara- 
tions. The Mediator of the new covenant must be as much 
exalted above the angels who mediated the old covenant, as 
the new covenant itself is above the old. In point of fact, 
the Son of God is to the author a pretemporal eternal being. 
He calls Him, in vii. 3, under the symbol of Melchisedec: 
aTaTMP, GmTwP, wyEveadoynTos, mijTE ApYHV NwEepav ponte 
Cos tédos éywv. This Son has not spoken merely é’ 
eoxatouv Tov nuepov (i. 1), but already in the Old Testament 
Gi. 12, 13, x. 5)4 It was He who built the Old Testament 


1 We cannot be certain what point of time the author intends in 
nexanpovounxey (i. 4) and onmepay yeyevunxe oz (ver. 5), whether the resurrec- 
tion, or the baptism, or the incarnation of the Son. But it still seems to 
me, asin my N. 7. Christol., that the allusion to the baptism, no doubt 
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house of God (iii. 3); nay, He has laid the foundation of the 
heaven and the earth, and upholds them by the word of His 
power (i. 10,1. 3). The loftiest names that human speech 
can furnish are therefore conferred on Him. The name 
Kvpvos, given now to the Father and now to the Son, is for 
the latter no longer (as in Acts ii. 34 £) a royal title borrowed 
from Ps. ex. 1—it is without hesitation transferred to the 
Son from Old Testament utterances that refer to God (i. 10). 
Nay, in Old Testament quotations that are applied to Him, 
He is directly called o Geos (i. 8, 9). The name Son there- 
fore is not, as with the original apostles, the name of honour 
of a man chosen and anointed by God, but becomes the name 
of a unique higher being next to God. Only this higher 
being, even in His pretemporal existence, is subordinate to 
God the Father. As a rule, it is not the Father but simply 
God that is contrasted with the Son; the Godhead therefore, 
in the strict sense, is still reserved for the Father. Even in 
that passage in which the Son is called 6 @eds, the Father is 
called His God (6 Oeds cov, i. 9). The Son owes everything, 
even the name of Son, to the freewill of the Father (i. 4); 
even His introduction to the world (i. 6), His bringing again 
from the dead (xii. 20), how much more His glorious exalta- 
tion; God “hath put all things under His feet” (ii. 5-8), 
hath counted Him worthy of greater glory than Moses (iil. 3). 
This subordination to God certainly brings Him nearer the 
angels and men. In i. 9 the angels appear as His fellows, 
save that He is distinguished by God above them through the 
name Son and all that is connected with it. Just so, He 
appears—even before His assumption of flesh and blood— 
related to men; He is “the Man and Son of Man” who is 
addressed in the eighth Psalm. If Heis called vids, believers 
are also called vioé, sons of God (ii. 10, xii. 5, 7, 8), and it is 
strongly emphasised that He, like them, has His origin in God: 
& re yap ayidlov Kal of dyraSopevos é& vos mavtes (ii. 11). 


well known to the readers, is the most probable. That he had in mind 
an eternal generation in the o#mepoy, or that he had no particular meaning 
at all in it, cannot be accepted. 

1 That Abraham and not God is meant by the évés, as Weiss supposes, 
I hold to be impossible. God is mentioned first and Abraham only after- 
wards ; but an ambiguous expression is always explained by what precedes, 
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Only He, in contrast with men and angels, is the T PWTOTOKOS, 
the firstborn Son of God (i. 6) both in time and rank, in 
which we think of the special privileges of the Hebrew first- 
born. This firstborn is more closely characterised (i. 3) by the 
significant words: 03 @v dvavyacpa Ths O6Ens Kal yapaKTip THs 
imoctacews avTod, Pépav TE TA TaVTA TO pypuaTte Ths Suvapews 
avrov,—an utterance which presents itself as the key of the 
higher Christology of the Epistle. We do not need to seek 
for some new and unheard of structure of ideas and words in 
order to translate the first two expressions, as has frequently 
been done; they are taken, as will be shown, from the then 
current theological speech, and signify reflection or radiation 
of the glory and expression (impress) of the nature of God, 
whereby the synonymity of 6d£4 and trocracis shows that, 
in both phrases, we have to think of God’s glorious being. 
Both expressions describe the Son as one in whom the glory 
of God is faithfully reflected, in whom God’s hidden nature is 
revealed; they are therefore paraphrases of the same idea 
which Paul (in Col. i. 15) expressesin his phrase eéxayv tod 
Geod tod aopdtov. ‘This describes one who, on the one side 
equal to God, and on the other derived from and dependent 
on Him, is the summing up of all His revelation, and con- 
sequently has to be His instrument in creation as well as 
in salvation. That this being, although datyaocuwa and 
xapaxtyp are impersonal, is conceived by the author as per- 
sonal, is clear from the reference of the whole utterance to the 
vids ; still more clear from the fact that there is ascribed to 
Him an almighty word supporting the universe, and therefore 
personal thinking and willing. 


§ 4. THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THIS CHRISTOLOGY 


Whoever remembers the corresponding Pauline utterances 
about the eternal Christ, will have no doubt as to the origin 
and nature of this higher Christology of our Epistle. Yet it 
will repay us to re-examine here the question about that 
origin. These views could not arise from words of Jesus or 
not by what follows. And besides, as the ay:mféusvor are immediately 


before described as sons of God, the readers could not think of anyone 
but God in the é& suds. 


~ 
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doctrines of the original apostles, for there is no mention in 
them of Jesus as Creator of the world; neither could the idea 
of pre-existence, which applies to the tabernacle or the city 
of God, be applied to the Messiah, or suggest that He was the 
Creator of the world. Attempts have been made to explain 
the author’s doctrine as a conclusion & posteriort from the 
glory of Jesus’ exaltation; he reasoned that He who could be 
exalted to a position of Godlike dignity must originally have 
had a corresponding nature ;! but that is quite impossible. 
The original apostles never inferred from the exaltation of 
Christ His eternal superhuman glory; but beyond that the 
conclusion that anyone who for the merit and sacrifice of 
His life was raised to a Godlike glory must already have 
possessed this glory before His life history, is a contradiction 
so monstrous that it cannot be ascribed to any reasonable 
man. On the contrary, we cannot mistake here the influence 
of what in the wider sense is called the Logos idea. We do 
not say it is Philo’s Logos idea, which, with the name Logos, 
covers a whole system of half-Jewish, half-Gentile philosophic 
descent ; but we recognise the idea of a principle of revelation 
distinguished from God, and accounting for the creation of 
the world, such as was developed under different figures and 
names from Prov. viii. to Philo and the Chaldean paraphrases, 
in Jewish theology. The same expressions as are used of 
Christ in Heb. i. 3, or others quite similar, are found again in 
the records of this Jewish theologoumenon. In the Book of 
Wisdom the personal co¢ia is called the dmatyacpa guts 
aidiov Kal Ecomtpov ths Tod Ocod évepyetas Kal eikay THs 
ayabwootyys adtod; in a Chaldean Targum the Shechinah that 
fills the Holy of Holies is called “the brightness of the divine 
glory ” ; and Philo says of the human pneuma that it is related 
to the Geios Adyos, that, consequently, it is an admavyacua Ths 
paxapias picews, and that it is stamped with the seal of God, 
whose yapaxtnp the aissos doyos is.2 Consequently a per- 
sonification of an intermediate principle of divine revelation 
and its first act, the creation of the world, the idea of a 
“reflection and expression” of the hidden God was there 
before Jesus appeared. Could a believing Christian who held 
1 So Weiss, NV. T. Theol. ii. 184. 
2 Of, Riehm, Lehrbegriff des Hebriierbriefs, pp. 410-414 
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such theological views do otherwise than apply this idea to 
Christ 2 Was not Christ the personal revelation of God, His 
image in human form? was not His whole historical appear- 
ance “the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image of 
His person”? That eternal and real idea had taken flesh and 
blood in Him; the Mediator of the perfect revelation and of 
salvation was also the Mediator of the initial revelation, the 
creation of the world. This rediscovery of the Logos in Jesus 
made it easy to apply the name Son to both, and to recognise 
the double character of the Logos as Archetype of the world 
and as Archetype especially of man. Just as Jesus in Old 
Testament religious phraseology was the Son of God simply, 
so also was the Logos in the speculative metaphysical sense of 
the word—Philo expressly calls Him the vids Gc0d rpwtdyoves 
or mpecButatos ; and as Jesus calls Himself the Son of Man, 
and is described by Paul as the second Adam, as the Man 
from heaven, or heavenly Man; so Philo calls the Logos the 
avOpwros ovpavios, because the world has in man as the 
microcosm its centre of gravity, the idea of the world must be 
especially in the ideal of humanity. That even the latter 
idea, the idea of the archetypal Man, is not unknown to our 
Epistle, is proved not only in the passage (ii. 6) in which the 
author applies to Christ words which in Ps. viii. referred to 
man as such; but still more is it proved by his whole con- 
ception of Christ as the dpynyos of humanity to the eternal 
goal, as the high-priestly representative of humanity before 
God. The two sides of the Son’s equality with God and sub- 
jection to God are for the author united in the image of the 
archetypal Man who is to lead many brethren to glory; for, 
as we have already been reminded in Pauline Christology, the 
image of God is in the biblical view (Gen. i. 27) the original 
likeness of humanity. 


§ 5. CoMPATIBILITY OF THE TWO Mopgs or VIEW 


Whether the two Christologies thus brought together, 
the original apostolic and the speculative, formally agree with 
each other, is another question. One can easily understand 
the judgment of Schwegler, that an unsolved and insoluble 

1 Cf, above, p. 82 f. 
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christological contradiction runs through our Epistle, for how 
can the Eternal and Perfect “learn and be perfected in time” ? 
It has indeed been pointed out that in the passage (v. 8) 
the kaimep dv vids . . . éwabev tiv traxorjy indicates a 
combination in the author’s mind of the two sides of his 
Christology ; and certainly he has not left the contrast of the 
eternal and the temporal unrelieved. The transition of the 
one into the other lay for him in the assumption of flesh and 
blood (ii. 14). By representing the Son as made for a short 
while lower than the angels, he had to think of Him as trans- 
lated from the kingdom of heavenly existence into that of 
earthly development. But does that solve for us the enigma ? 
That a personality eternally perfect, in His divine nature 
untemptable and perfect, should attain perfection through 
temptation in time; that the Creator and Preserver of the 
world should believe, pray, and die like a man,—is a contra- 
diction for our thought, and no kind of Kenotic theory can 
succeed in solving it. Besides, in attributing such a theory 
to him one would thrust upon the author a foreign idea (an 
absurdity); our Epistle does not, like those theories, start 
from trinitarian presuppositions, and his Bpayv te trap’ 
ayyéXous €XaTTovcAa, means a decrease of honour, the 
transition to a more humble position in the world, but by 
no means a giving up of that divine nature which does not 
even belong to the angels. The difficulty of the Christology 
of our Epistle lies in this, that the author with naive biblical 
realism from the first personified the Logos; but undoubtedly 
he never felt the difficulty which this created, because his 
thought, like all the thought of antiquity, was not directed to 
the idea of personality and its preconditions. Just as the 
Platonist who believed in a pre-existence of the human 
pneuma had not the least hesitation in representing the 
spiritual personality, already perfect in itself, as developed in 
the body, so and not otherwise has he reasoned in making the 
Son of God a pre-existing pneuma.! For us, on the contrary, 


1 Our author possibly conceived the human soul as likewise pre- 
existent, and had this before him as another likeness in principle between 
men and their eternal Head. As God, in xii. 9, is called rarnp roy avev- 
wero, and in this, as in xii. 23, the existence of human myevuare is indi- 
cated, it is natural to assuane that the author, in accordance with his view 
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the difficulty, long neglected, is removed in a very simple way. 
We now know that the Logos is not a second divine person, 
but a theological idea due to the thought of post-canonical 
but pre-Christian times afterwards applied to Jesus by men 
such as our author; it is a deep and true idea, but only an 
idea, which obtains personal existence by being realised in 
Christ. It does not therefore hinder His personal develop- 
ment and growth, learning, struggling, and being made 
perfect, but actually in all this it is realised. Though our 
author was not able to distinguish between an idea bearing 
personal features and an actual historical personality, we must 
not treat this imperfection of his theological thinking as a 
revelation about the nature of God which mocks our thought. 
Our Epistle itself treats its Logos idea as a theological 
element which one can make use of or not; alongside of the 
theological view that God created the world by His Son and 
rules it by His almighty word, that is, does not Himself 
directly interfere with it, there stands in the Epistle the 
simpler biblical view that God created the world by His own 
impersonal almighty word,—zriotes voodmev Katnptic@ar Tovds 
ai@vas priate Oeod (xi. 3; cf. xi. 10),—and that He Himself, 
in the more direct way, governs it even in relation to the 
person and history of Christ (i. 1, 6, i. 8, 10). Even in the 
much quoted passage (iv. 12 f.) the word of God, which 
penetrates and judges the world, is placed as impersonal 
beside the idea of the personified Logos. It is clear that if 
the word of God by which the world is created, ruled, and 
judged is not a person, then the pre-existent Son by whom all 
this is also said to be done can only be another personifica- 
tion of the same idea. Two distinct modes of thought there- 
fore run through our Epistle, the simple religious view of the 
original apostles, and the scholastic, theological view of the 
author; and his higher Christology is simply the attempt, 


of a twofold creation of the world, a spiritual and a sensuous, conceived 
the human wvsiea as existing before it became partaker of flesh and blood. 

1 Weiss, NV. 7. Theol. 11. 186, takes his stand on'the observation of this 
fact when he denies that the Logos idea underlies our Epistle. As if the 
same fact could not be noticed also in the Gospel of John, where the use of 
the Logos idea is beyond all question. And as if declining to explain Heb. 
i. 3 by the Logos idea would cause the contradiction with xi. 3 to vanish, 
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not even thoroughly carried out, to explain by the current 
theology the secret of the human personality of Jesus, which 
lies in its unique relation to God and the world. This 
attempt, in which our author agrees with Paul and John, had, 
of course, great value, and gave great satisfaction to the first 
readers of his Epistle and the following centuries; but it is 
not a universally authoritative element of divine revelation, 
and it isalso quite unknown to the synoptic evangelists and to 
James and Peter. And indeed our author by his speculative 
Christology has added nothing to the human historical Christ, 
as preached by the Synoptists and the original apostles, which 
could make Him in any higher measure our Saviour. If we 
take away from our Epistle that higher Christology, and leave 
only those utterances which refer to the earthly life and the 
exaltation which grew out of it, this Christ—as the following 
chapter will prove—would lack nothing necessary to His 
being our perfect High Priest. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE HIGH PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 


§ 1. THe HiGu-PrigstLy OFFICE IN RELATION TO THE 
PROPHETIC AND KINGLY 


That our author, in his Christology, with all its speculative 
loftiness, has no desire to overstep the fundamental idea of 
the archetypal humanity, is confirmed by the fact that the 
notion of the High Priesthood dominates his view of the work 
of Christ. For this idea of the high priest, that is, of the 
atoning representative of sinful humanity with God, requires 
a human being, though, of course, one who is unique among 
his fellows, and the author could not regard as a true Saviour 
one who was not essentially human, but something else. 
And whether from his own theological bias, or because of the 
task imposed upon him by his readers, the author compre- 
hends the significance of Jesus’ saving work almost wholly 
in this idea. Allusions to what we call the prophetic and 
kingly offices of Christ are not, indeed, entirely wanting. 
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The Epistle begins with the revealing and teaching activity of 
Jesus (i. 1, ii. 3), and calls Him, with reference to this, the 
amoa TONS Kal apytépevs THs Ooporoylas nuav. The conclusion 
of the new covenant must, of course, precede the announce- 
ment of its content, and the founding of salvation must go 
before a new word of revelation; but that to the author is 
simply an introduction to the decisive work of salvation. 
On the other hand, his peculiar conception of Christ’s high- 
priestly office involves to some extent the kingly also. To 
him Christ’s High Priesthood consists, not merely in once 
offering Himself upon the cross, but much more in constantly 
representing the Church in heaven, and so in a sense it con- 
tains Christ’s kinghood. The latter finds expression only 
incidentally, as in an Old Testament quotation (i. 8) where 
mention is made of the divine throne of the Messiah and the 
sceptre of His kingdom, or where the Risen One is called 
(xill. 20) “the great Shepherd of the sheep.” But commonly 
the sitting at the right hand of God,—repeatedly mentioned, 
—which in idea must be the expression of His kingly glory, 
is rather ascribed by our author to Christ the High Priest 
GV ilige lx, ol2)): 


§ 2. THE SYMBOLICAL AND THE TRUE Hicu PriestHoop 


The author naturally borrowed from the Old Testament 
the idea of the High Priesthood as the designation of that 
which really makes Jesus our Saviour, and the task he had 
undertaken for his readers made it incumbent on him to 
enter into a detailed proof of the High Priesthood of Christ 
from the Old Testament. As he exhibits on the one hand 
that Jesus satisfied the formal requirements of the High 
Priesthood, he displays on the other the uniqueness and 
perfection with which He realises that idea by insisting on 
the distinction between Him and the high priests of the Old 
Testament. In the first place, he emphasises the fact that a 
high priest must really belong to those he has to represent 
before God, so as to sympathise with them in a spirit of 
tender mercy (wetpiorraety, cuurradetv), that is, he must be 
a man among men; this enables him to place the humiliation 
of Christ, from His birth to His death, before his readers in 
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a true light (iv. 15, v. 1-3). Secondly, a high priest cannot 
appoint himself, but must be appointed by God (v. 4); hence 
the high priests of the Old Testament were ordained by God 
after the order of Aaron, but Jesus after a higher order, 
the order of Melchisedec (Ps. cx. 4). The superiority of this 
to the Levitical appears in two points; first, that in Ps. ex. 
it is confirmed by an oath, that is, it is declared to be 
unchangeable, as distinguished from the transitory Levitical ; 
and second, that Abraham, the ancestor of Levi, and thus also 
of Aaron, bowed before Melchisedec, and gave him tithes 
(vii. 1-23). The third and most peculiar feature of the high 
priest is that he has to offer sacrifices for the sins of the 
people on the great Day of Atonement, the body of which 
sacrifice must be burned without the camp or the holy city, 
but with the blood of which he enters the Holiest of all to 
sprinkle it, and make the atonement, as it were, acceptable 
in God’s sight. Jesus has done that by the sacrifice of Him- 
self, by having His body nailed to the cross outside Jerusalem 
(xi. 11, 12), and then by entering, in virtue of His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, into the heavenly Holiest of all, in order 
to plead the worth of His sacrifice before God for ever 
(ix. 6-14). The differences contained in this analogy between 
Jesus and the high priests of the Old Testament are no less 
made prominent. In the first place, the Old Testament high 
priests are sinful men, who must first offer sacrifices for their 
own sins, before they can represent the people before God. 
But this true High Priest is holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners (vii. 26-28). In the second place, 
those high priests can only offer animal sacrifices whose blood 
cannot possibly take away sin; and these impotent sacrifices 
must, for that very reason, be repeated every year; and the 
priests, who are mortal men, must, in like manner, ever succeed 
one another. But Jesus has offered Himself, not in virtue 
of a perishing animal soul, but in virtue of an eternal spirit 
which was in Him (ix. 14), and “not according to the law of 
a fleshly commandment, but according to the power of an 
endless life” (vii. 16), so that His self-surrender issued, not 
in the destruction of His life, but in resurrection and glorifica- 
tion, and so His sacrifice is an effectual and at the same time 
an imperishable sacrifice offered once for all, and needing no 
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repetition (x. 1-14, vii. 23, 24, ix. 11,12). With this is 
connected the third point, that those Old Testament priests 
and sacrifices belonged to the kingdom of the sensible (odp&) 
and symbolical (viodevyya, oxia), but Christ and His sacrifice 
to the kingdom of spirit and of truth. Here only has a holy 
human life been truly surrendered to God for the brethren, 
and therefore here only has a Son of Man “ passed through 
the heavens” (iv. 14), and been able to make His way to 
God, and into the eternal world of perfection ; therefore He 
can now mediate between God and man, and as the fore- 
runner of His race, as the leader of salvation (vi. 20, u. 10), 
He can bring His brethren to God and His eternal kingdom. 
This wide separation between fleshly symbols and a spiritual 
fact and truth which fulfilled all such symbols must now 
guide us ina more thorough investigation of the doctrinal 
ideas, and must put us on our guard against turning spiritual 
conceptions into fleshly, because of their figurative Old Testa- 
ment, form. How high our author really stands above the 
sensuous views of the Old Testament, notwithstanding his 
strict belief in inspiration, may be seen in the fact that in 
order to attain a full view of the saving work of Christ he 
sets the Mosaic covenant sacrifice at Sinai alongside of the 
Old Testament order of high priests and Day of Atonement 
(ix. 19-26), and then, playing upon the double sense of the 
word dcaOjxn (covenant and testament), finds an emblem of 
the work of salvation even in the legal relation of death and 
testament (ix. 15, 16). If we divest his doctrinal idea of its 
figurative Old Testament form, which thus did not. satisfy 
even himself, we shall find his idea to be that, in virtue of 
the completion of His life in suffering and death, Christ has 
become the founder of a new relation between God and man 
which is infinitely exalted above that of the Old Testament, 
and is the only perfect and saving one; He is the only and 
abiding Mediator of a true and blessed communion between 
God and man. We get the details as to the how and the 
why when, following the author, we give attention first to 
the sacrifice once for all, and then to the abiding Priesthood 
of Christ. 
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§ 3. THE QUESTION OF THE ATONING SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 


As to the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, which our 
author more than any other writer of the New Testament 
apples to the death of Jesus, the twofold comparison with 
the Mosaic sacrifice of the covenant and the high-priestly 
sacrifice of atonement creates no difficulty. The covenant 
sacrifice (Ex. xxiv.) certainly means in particular the ratifica- 
tion or sealing of the old covenant, and this is the very 
meaning which our author urges in his argument from the 
relation of death and testament (ix. 16-22). This is of im- 
portance, as it means that to him the new covenant was not 
established by the shedding of Christ’s blood, and wrung, as 
it were, from God, but was simply confirmed by that blood, 
after having been announced by Jesus and His gospel,—just 
as the old covenant had been by the angels and Moses. 
Moreover, that covenant sacrifice, with the blood of which 
Moses sprinkled the people and the sanctuary, had also an 
atoning significance, as it symbolically removed the sin which 
separated the people from God, and whose darkening stain 
must also be taken away from the sanctuary. And so we 
are led to the idea of the atoning sacrifice, which is more 
closely expressed in the offering of the high priest on the 
great Day of Atonement. It would, however, be useless to 
plunge into the uncertain questions of Old Testament theology 
about this, as we cannot know whether that conception of the 
expiatory sacrifice reached by this or that investigator of the 
Old Testament to-day was shared also by our author. The 
idea of “expiation,” (AdoxeoOat, has without doubt the same 
significance to him as to Paul, viz. to cover, blot out, undo 
sin in the eyes of God; and the atoning sacrifice is regarded 
by him, just as by Paul in Rom. ili. 25,as a means graciously 
offered by God Himself whereby man may approach Him 
again, notwithstanding sin. But the question which we have 
to settle here is whether the process of the New Testament 
reconciliation is to be conceived as taking place outside the 
sinful man and between Christ and God only, or as affecting 
the man first, and only thus coming to have worth in the 
sight of God. Our doctrinal tradition points to the first, as 
it sees the reconciliation in the punishment of sin vicariously 
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borne by Christ; but Paul points to the latter, who finds in 
Christ the ‘racrypiov dia mlotews, that is, a means of 
reconciliation which satisfies God only because it calls forth 
in man faith; on the strength of which God can justify (Rom. 
iii. 26). The question cannot be decided by the one passage 
in our Epistle in which the word (AdoKeoOas appears (ii. 17) ; 
in order to answer it we must consider whether the only 
immediate effect of Christ's death, which the author recognises, 
is the remission of guilt obtained from God, or at the same 
time a breaking of the power of sin in man as the presupposi- 
tion of this remission. That the remission of guilt, the 
forgiveness of sin, cannot be excluded from the effects, is 
evident from the idea of (AdoxeoOat, which implies a becom- 
ing tXews to God again, and appears elsewhere in our Epistle, 
especially in the fact that the effect of Christ’s death is 
repeatedly related to the ovvetsnous, in which sin can only be 
represented as a sense of guilt (ix. 14, x. 22). But the 
question is, whether this blotting out of guilt in the conscience 
is conceived apart from a change in the will, which is the 
presupposition of forgiveness with God. That this is not the 
case is shown, first of all, by the expression adaupeiy or 
Teptedely Auaptias, a0érnous THS dwaptias (ix. 26, x. 4 and 11), 
which can indeed be applied merely to ddeous (ix. 22, x. 18), 
but they suggest a wider sense. How surprising the repeated 
assertion would be that the Old Testament sacrifice could not 
take away sin,if the point in question was only the remission 
of guilt! (x. 4 and 11). Why should divine ordinances such 
as the Old Testament expiatory sacrifice not be able to impart 
the comfort of forgiveness to those who made a believing use 
of them? It is very different if the question is not about 
this comfort only, but about an inner transformation at the 
same time to be expected from the sacrifice. But the final 
answer must be found in some other descriptions of the effect of 
Christ’s death which our Epistle sets alongside of (NaoxerOar,— 
the concepts Kabapifew (or pavtifecOar), ayidbew, and Terevodr. 


§ 4. THE Concerts ca@apifewv, ayiafew, AND Tedevodv 


First of all, ca@apifevv, as an effect of the Saviour’s death, 
stands, in ix. 22, as an equivalent to @eors, and so at all 
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events it includes the purification of the conscience from 
guilt. It is used likewise, in x. 2, of those who have no 
more guveldnows dpwaptiov, and, in x, 22, the synonymous 
pepavticpévous is found in the same way united with ras 
Kapolas amo cuverdijcews tovnpas. But this emphasis on 
deliverance from guilt does not exclude the thought of a 
contemporaneous purification of the heart from what causes 
the sense of guilt, that is, the ruling power of sin, and the 
passage 1. 3 favours this, in which the entire effect of Christ’s 
death, which at all events is not limited to deliverance from 
guilt, is expressed by the words ka@apiopov Tay dpaptiav 
moinodmevos. Still more important seems the passage ix. 13, 
14: & yap 70 aiwa Tpdyev Kal Tavpmv Kat omddos SaudrEws 
pavtifovea Tovs Kexowwwpévous aytales mpos THY THS capKes 
Ka0apoTnta, Tosw padXov To aiua tod Xpuictov, bs Sud 
TVEVLATOS aiwviov éavToy TpoonveyKey Guopmov TO Jeo, 
KaBapret tiv cvveidnow pov amo vexpav Epywv els TO 
Aatpevery Oem Covtt. Here kaOapee? is synonymous with 
ayiafer, which, as we shall see in its New Testament applica- 
tion, describes, at all events, a moral influence on man; but 
beyond this the consideration is thrust upon us that the 
conscience is only purified from “dead works,” that is, from 
sinful deeds, when it not merely experiences pardon, but when 
these works are put an end to; and this view is confirmed by 
the closing words, “to serve the living God,” which describe 
the opposite of the “dead works,” and are the positive effect 
of the kafapifev. But no decision can ever be won from 
the idea of xaapifew by itself, though such a decision does 
lie in the synonyms dyidGew and terevodv. We find aysdfew 
in our Epistle, now in the Old Testament and symbolical, and 
now in the New Testament and actual sense; of course the 
latter only has importance for our question. Since the 
aywrns of God, to the attainment of which God educates 
man by trials (xii 10), and the dyvacpés, the sanctification 
without which no man can see God (xii. 14), have undoubtedly 
their ethical sense, the verb dyidferv must also be conceived 
in the same sense. Our Epistle distinguishes in the same 
way as Paul between dyidfeoGa, as a progressive require- 

1 Of. 1 John i. 9, where ~adap/Cew likewise stands before actual puri- 


fication from sin. 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 21 
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ment of the Christian life (ii. 11, x. 14), and #yvacpévoy 
elvat, as a single fundamental experience in Christ (x. 10, 29). 
That cannot rest on any twofold understanding of the word, 
but can only mean that Christians have to become more and 
more perfectly that which they have already in principle 
become through Christ as the dyudfwv (il. 11); that is, they 
are sanctified, free from sin in principle, in virtue of His 
death. We do not deny that the remission of sin, or justifica- 
tion, is inseparable from this deliverance in principle from the 
dominion of sin, through which Christians in the New Testa- 
ment are called srywacpévos, dyror. That appears in the 
grouping of dysdfecOae and KalapiferOa, xabapifecbar and 
ddeous, in ix. 22. But the idea which finds expression in 
ayudfey is not that of the taking away of guilt, but of 
cleansing from sin—it is the moral consecration of man 
according to the divine image (1 Pet. i. 15, 16); and if this 
is its root meaning, then the synonymity of dyafew and 
xaOapifey favours the notion that the idea of moral purifica- 
tion is not excluded from the latter expression. The most 
peculiar expression by which our Epistle describes the effect 
of Christ’s death is reXevwous, Terecodv. Though the literal 
sense of the word is to lead a man to the goal, yet even it is 
once employed by the author to describe the effect of. Christ’s 
death in principle. When it is said (x. 14): Jesus has by 
one sacrifice “perfected for ever” them that are being 
sanctified, the word teAevodv manifestly has the sense of a 
virtual, not of an actual effect, as believers have neither at 
once become perfectly righteous (xii. 23), nor will be so here 
below. The author means that in the sacrifice of Christ 
there lies the full power and possibility of leading to per- 
fection those who will allow themselves to be sanctified by it 
(their actual imperfection is recognised by the present aysafo- 
fevot). ‘This may explain the still more surprising expression 
in ix. 9, Kata ovveidnow Terev@oas; the reference is to the 
Old Testament worship, whose animal sacrifice could not make 
a man conscious of having really attained sanctification, or of 
having been delivered from sin. The phrases—also vii. 19, 
x. 1,“ The Old Testament law and sacrifice could make nothing 
perfect, or could not perfect him who with them drew near 
(to God)”—can have no other meaning than the inability of 
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these things to lead a man seeking God to the goal of a holy 
fellowship with God. It is certainly very tempting to inter- 
pret an expression such as cata ouveldnow Tedevobv in the 
sense of the Pauline justification, and the element of remission 
of guilt is undoubtedly here in principie included in the 
Tedelwots ; but it was a grave blunder to assert that the idea 
of reAelwovs in our Epistle corresponds accurately to the 
Pauline conception of dveaiwors; for what has the idea of 
Tedelwots in common with that of dseatwous? The inter- 
pretation of this favourite conception of our author is made 
perfectly certain by the fact that he also applies it to Christ, 
in whose case there can be no thought of a taking away of 
guilt: émperev yap att@ (viz. God) moAdovs viodls eis d0€av 
ayayovTa Tov apynyov THs caTtnplas abtav Sia TaOnwatov 
Tedecdoat (ii. 10),—-xalrep dv vids, Euabev af av érabev thy 
UTaKony, Kal TeNELMOELS éyéveTo TAcLW aiTlos cwTNplas aiwvlou 
(v. 9),—o vowos avOpdérovs Kablotnow apysepeis eyovTas 
aobéveav, 0 Noyos Sé THs OpKwpMoclas jeTa TOY VOmoV vioV Els 
TOV alova TeTEELwpévoy (vii. 28). There can be no doubt 
that in all these cases he is thinking of the moral perfection 
which the sinless Son of God had first to attain in the school 
of suffering, and which first made Him thoroughly fit to be 
our eternal High Priest. But that the word is applied to 
believers with the same meaning lies not only in the nature 
of the case and in grammar, but is also made clear by the 
passages (v. 14, vi. 1) where teAecorys is opposed to spiritual 
immaturity and incapacity (just as in vii. 28 to moral 
aoGévera), and is confirmed by xil. 23, where mention is 
made of the just made perfect in heaven. The synonymity 
of aysafecOas and Terecodc Gar is therefore once more clear ; 
if without holiness no man can see God, then nothing but 
moral perfection can lead to the goal to which we are called. 
And tothe author the death of Jesus has its final significance 
in bringing to man not merely the comfort of forgiveness, but 
in actually delivering him from sin, in sanctifying him—an 
idea which we also found in Paul, though expressed in other 
words. The main distinction is that Paul keeps dialectically 
apart the two sides of the one effect of salvation, the trans- 
formation in principle and the justification once for all, whilst 
1 So Weiss, NV. T. Theol. ii. 214. 
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our author uniformly includes both in the conceptions 
kabapivew, ayidtew, Tehevodv. But in his choice of expressions 
which in themselves describe a moral influence and not a 
religious pacification, which indeed, and especially redevovy, 
can only be applied to the latter by a strained interpretation, 
he betrays how much his main interest is in the moral effect of 
the Saviour’s death. How was it possible for him to refer 
the death of Jesus simply to the justification of the sinner, and 
only to deduce the moral transformation from that justifica- 
tion, when it was through this death, as he insists, that the 
new covenant was to be brought about? ‘The new covenant, 
according to the prophecy of Jeremiah, which is verbally 
quoted in our Epistle (Jer. xxxi. 31—34), consists in God’s 
putting His law in the people’s hearts, and writing it upon 
their minds; and only in connection with this are their sins 
to be forgiven, and their misdeeds no more remembered 
(x. 15-17). These, then, are the two immediate results 
which the death of Christ must have, and this is their 
connection. 


§ 5, Tae IDEA OF THE MORALLY EFFECTIVE SACRIFICE 


From all this we can understand the sense in which the 
idea of atonement and the sacrifice of atonement is to be 
applied to the death of Jesus. We are accustomed in atone- 
ment and atoning sacrifice to think of something which takes 
away guilt in God’s eyes, but can exercise no other effect on 
man than the unburdening of his conscience; but if we 
applied this idea of atoning sacrifice to the death of Jesus, we 
should transfer to it the very weakness and impotence of the 
Old Testament sacrifice, in which our Epistle finds the pro- 
found distinction between the shadowy atoning sacrifice of the 
old covenant and the effectual sacrifice of Christ (vii. 18, 
x. 11). The sacrifice of Christ guarantees to our author, 
above all, the comfort of forgiveness, as is manifest from the 
relation of the concepts xaOapifew, ayudfewv, Terecodv to the 
auveidnows. The blood of Christ it is said, in a fine poetic 
figure (xii, 24), “speaketh better things than the blood of 
Abel” —it cries to Heaven, not for vengeance, but for 
grace. The idea of drod’tpwors in the passage ix. 15— 
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Oras Oavdtou yevouevoy cis aroitpwow tov eri TH TpwTy 
Siafijxy rapaBdccov tiv érayyediav AdBwow oi KeKAnpévor 
Ths atwviov KAnpovoyias—appears also to be essentially related 
to forgiveness, to the taking away of the debts contracted 
under the old covenant, which stood in the way of men’s attain- 
ing salvation. But everywhere, so far as we see, this 
pardoning effect of the death of Christ is, to our author, only 
the conscious reflex of a cleansing, sanctifying effect which 
the death of Christ exercises on the heart. The blood of 
Christ calls the forgiveness of God down from heaven, yet, 
only for those whom its touch purifies, it is a ata pavtecpod, 
a blood of cleansing which, according to xii. 24, “speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.” The Adtpwats, aroAdtpwcts, 
which, in ix. 15, delivers from the transgressions committed 
under the old covenant, appears, in ix. 12, as redemption 
not merely from guilt, but also from the power of sin, as a 
power cf xa@dpous, of sanctification, as an “eternal redemp- 
tion” from the bondage of sin, eis TO AaTpevew Oem CovTt 
(ver. 14). And in this context the “purifying of the 
conscience” (cuveidnors) must signify more than the experi- 
ence of absolution, which was already possible in the Old 
Testament atoning sacrifice. Along with this it should signify 
the consciousness of a second birth, the deliverance in prin- 
ciple from the power and dominion of sin. But if that be 
so, the act of atonement in the death of Christ cannot consist 
in His expiating the guilt of man before God, and thus making 
forgiveness instead of punishment possible to the eternal 
Father, for that would not explain the cleansing and sancti- 
fying effect on men which the author ascribes to the sacrifice 
of Jesus; the reference would then only be to an immediate 
effect of this sacrifice upon God, and, in consequence of that, 
to a pardoning effect on man. The whole notion of a vicarious 
penal suffering, of an expiation of the punishment of death 
due to man according to God’s righteousness, is unknown to 
our Epistle. No phrase suggests such a view; there is no 
mention of any demand of the divine righteousness, or any 
wrath of God to be propitiated or endured, but the death of 
Jesus is described simply as an arrangement of God’s grace 
(ii. 9); and though it is often repeated that this death was 
endured, imép judy, for our advantage, yet the only fitting 
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expression of the idea of substitution, avti 7jav, never occurs 
here. The one passage that may be urged with some show of 
reason in favour of that juridical theory of substitution is (ix. 
28) the Gra mpoceveyGels eis TO TOAADY aveveyKeiy duapTias, 
if we take dveveyxéww in the sense of the Hebrew text 
(Isa. liii. 4) as referring to a vicarious “bearing of sin,” that 
is, of its punishment. But our author here, as everywhere, 
does not follow the original text but the Septuagint, which 
had already altered éveyxety into aveveyxetv, bearing away or 
taking away. ‘This alteration, which also appears in Matt. 
vill. 17, 1 Pet. ii, 24, makes it possible for our author to 
transform the patient endurance of suffering for others’ sin 
into an active taking them away, a6érnots dpaptias, on which 
stress is laid immediately before (ver. 26). Still more, the 
possibility of that particular doctrine of satisfaction is excluded 
in our Epistle from the first by its circle of ideas. Our 
Epistle, that is to say, knows only, as the Old Testament did, 
the possibility of atonement for sins of weakness (doGeveias, 
ayvonwata, iv. 15, ix. 7), not for mortal sins (éxouvciws 
dpaptavew, x. 26). But if mortal sins permit of no atone- 
ment, and if the sins for which Christ died do not deserve the 
punishment of death, His atoning death cannot have been, to 
our author, a vicarious bearing of the punishment of death 
decreed by God, No doubt, according to the teaching of our 
Epistle, not merely men, but God also needs an atonement 
in order to be able to forgive. The symbolical view which we 
have in ix. 23, that even the heavenly holy things—like the 
earthly in the covenant sacrifice at Sinai—must be purified 
from the stain of sin by the blood of sacrifice, expresses the 
idea that sin has its effect even in heaven, that is, it does not 
merely trouble our relation to God, but also God’s relation to 
us; and therefore some blotting out, or compensation, must 
be found to make it morally possible for God to forgive. But 
our Epistle finds this compensation, not in a vicarious expia- 
tion of the guilt of sin, but in an infinite moral act which 
contains the power of really cleansing from sin, of sanctifying 
and perfecting the sinners who are to be forgiven. That is 
the noblest satisfaction, and, according to the Scriptures, it is 
the only satisfaction which God requires ; where the assurance 
is given that sin will pass away in men there is nothing to 
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hinder the Holy One in heaven from forgiving them. But 
that infinite moral act is the self-sacrifice of the sinless Son 
of God upon the cross. It is the perfection of obedience 
towards God, the perfection of merey towards His brethren, 
and thus on both sides of the spiritual idea it is the perfection 
of a human life united with God, which surrenders itself to 
the most shameful death rather than leave a single point of 
the will of God unfulfilled (x. 9). But this act of perfection 
has established in humanity and history a power which can 
break all sin, can sanctify aud perfect all men; and therefore 
He, who is thus henceforth and for ever perfected, is the high- 
priestly representative of men before God, to Him the eternal 
assurance of their sanctification, to them the eternal assurance 
of their forgiveness. Is it necessary to adduce more special 
proof that this idea of atonement is fundamental in our 
Epistle? We fail to see the wood for the trees if we do not per- 
ceive that our Epistle again and again translates the symbolical 
sayings about the atoning blood of Christ into expressions of 
the highest moral act, éautov mpocevéyxas (vii. 27, ix. 14, 
25); it never, in the sufferings of Christ, points to a com- 
pensation, but always to the moral perfection therein attained 
(ii. 10, v. 9, vu. 26f.); it never puts the centre of gravity of 
Christ’s High Priesthood simply in the sacrifice on Golgotha, 
where, however, it must rest if the traditional theory of satis- 
faction were accepted. Just as Paul bases the reconciliation 
on the death and resurrection of Jesus, our author finds its 
centre in the eternal perfect life of the Crucified in heaven, 
in which He is to the Father the living assurance of the 
sanctification of His brethren, because He is, at the same 
time, their living aitvos ths owrnpias (v. 9), their active 
ayiatwy (ii. 11). Finally, some passages which treat of the 
saving death of Jesus without special reference to the high- 
priestly idea confirm our conception. “It became Him for 
whom, and through whom, are all things,” it is said ii. 10, “in 
bringing many sons to glory, to make the Captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through suffering.” God therefore did not 
ordain Him to bear the world’s sin, but to be a victorious 
pioneer of salvation for all; and suffering was laid upon Him 
only because it was required for His own perfecting. And in il, 
14 it is said, Christ has taken part in our common human flesh 
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and blood, “that He might through death destroy him who 
has the power of death, and deliver them who, through fear 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’ The 
Son of God appears as a mortal at the head of mortals in 
order to free them from the curse which lies upon them. He 
resists Satan, the world-ruling principle of selfishness and 
destruction, unto death, and thus destroys his power and terror 
with which he holds men in bondage, and changes death from 
being the entrance to a prison to being a gate of entrance to 
eternal glory. That is a self-sacrificing appearance for others, 
but it is not a vicarious penal suffering of one who compen- 
sates; it isa Prince and Hero going into death for His people 
in order to make for them a path to victory and freedom. 


§ 6. Tae Hicu Priest In HEAVEN 


From all this it already follows that in our Epistle, 
through all apparent differences, there is the same fundamental 
idea of the saving significance of the death of Jesus as in 
Paul; the sacrificial death of Jesus is something dynamic; 
there lies in it the power and possibility of the regeneration, 
justification, and sanctification of all. But this virtual becomes 
actual only by means of the working of the death of Jesus on 
man, an effect which is described in our Epistle as ca@apifecy, 
pavtiapos, ayidfev, tedevodv. This dynamic character of 
redemption is sometimes expressed in so many words, as when 
it is said (vil. 21), not that Jesus has saved men, but that He 
cate Svvatas Tors Tpocepyopévous dv adrod; but itis most 
effectively expressed in the fundamental view that the high- 
priestly calling of Christ is first fulfilled in heaven. So much 
does this view prevail in our Epistle, that it has occasioned a 
long theological controversy as to whether the author regards 
the death of Jesus on the cross as belonging to His high- 
priestly office;+ and though, according to the passage ix. 
23-26, and according to the analogy of the Old Testament 
high priest’s office, to which the slaying of the sacrifice 
belongs, this controversy must be settled in the affirmative 
sense, yet there is no doubt that to our author the centre of 
gravity of Christ’s High Priesthood falls—to speak in his 

1Cf. Riehm, Lehrbegriff des Hebriierbriefs, p. 466 f. 
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figurative language—in the presenting of the sacrificial blood 
in the Holiest of all, in His appearing before the presence of 
God (cf. viii. 1, ix. 12, 14, 23, etc.). It is important to give 
closer attention to this view for the confirmation and com- 
pletion of our understanding of his teaching. It is no play of 
typology, but the earnestness of his doctrinal thought, which 
drives him to it; this high-priestly activity in heaven is just 
the making effectual of what was virtually established in the 
sacrifice upon the eross. The entrance of Jesus into the 
heavenly sanctuary, corresponding to the entrance of the Old 
Testament high priest into the symbolical Holiest of all, is on 
this side of decided significance ; how could Christ open for us 
a way of access into the eternal home, to perfect communion 
with God, unless He Himself had made His way into it? 
This throws a most instructive light upon the ascension of 
Christ, when we understand by it not a visible scene, but the 
mysterious passing of the Risen One into the world of 
perfection. Not that, as is sometimes said, the resurrection 
of Jesus falls into the background in our Epistle; the author 
recognises its significance, even apart from the passage 
xiii. 20, by calling to mind the mvedua alovov which dwelt 
in Christ, His dvvapus Sons dxaradvrtov, in virtue of which He 
could devote Himself to death without perishing in death 
(vii. 16, ix. 14); but indeed the resurrection of Jesus is to 
him as to the whole New Testament, only the starting-point of 
His perfection and exaltation to God. But in Him, as its 
holy and perfect, loving, and all-embracing representative and 
forerunner, humanity has attained to the eternal goal, which 
hitherto even the best and most pious could not attain, which 
was only now attained through Him even by the Old Testa- 
ment saints (xi. 39, 40); He has entered “within the veil” 
which conceals the Holiest of all from our earthly eyes as the 
apynyos Ths cwrnpias for all who become obedient to Him 
(ii, 10, v. 9), as our mpddpopos (vi. 20). But in this heavenly 
sanctuary He is not inactive in the interests of His people. 
On the contrary, His entrance begins His high-priestly activity 
there, His Xevtoupyety (viii. 2, 6), which consists in His now 
presenting His sacrifice before God’s presence and pleading it 
in the interests of His people, just as the Old Testament high 
priest did. To distinguish and emphasise this second high- 
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priestly act as contrasted with the first, the slaying of the 
sacrifice, that is, the sacrificial death upon the cross, would be 
empty and unmeaning if something essential had not to be 
added to the latter in order to make it effectual. But the 
author cannot find this essential element in the fact that God, 
shut up in His heaven, learns of His Son’s act of sacrifice only 
when He enters heaven in glory. The fact rather is that the 
holy God has the assurance of the sanctification of humanity 
not in that sacrificial performance as such, but in the living 
and now all-prevailing person who offered it. For human 
hearts are “sprinkled with the blood of Christ,’ and by that 
are cleansed and sanctified, not as by a law of nature or a 
mere historical tradition, but only by this, that the glorified 
Christ through His living Spirit writes on the heart what He 
has done upon the cross. That is what the author urges in 
vii. 25 as the meaning of the heavenly life of Jesus: 60ev 
Kal oblew eis TO TavTedes SvvaTaL TOvs TpoTepyopuévous SC 
avTod TO Oem, Tavtote Cav eis TO evTUYXaVEW UTEP avTaD. 
There are two sides of the heavenly activity of the Saviour 
insisted on here which mutually condition each other; one, 
the évtuyydvew applied to God, and one, the o#fev, turned 
towards men. That évtuyydveww, describing the peculiar task 
of the high priest ‘““who appears in the presence of God” 
(ix. 24), can only be an anthropomorphic image, as the 
original source of all grace, needs no continuous intercession 
in order to be always gracious; it can only consist in the 
imperishable assurance which Christ as the Living One gives 
to the Father, that His people, though still affected with sin 
and weakness, shall be sanctified wholly through Him and 
His blood; and in virtue of that assurance they are already, 
as Paul would say, justified children of God, or as our Epistle 
expresses it, they “can draw near to the holy God through 
Him.” But the exalted Christ can give this assurance to the 
Father only because He is ever active “to save for all time 
those who come unto God through Him,” that is, to apply to 
them the fruit of His death of sacrifice, and to make its 
cleansing and sanctifying power operative in them for their 
tede(wors, For this side of the saving activity of the Exalted 
One turned towards the world our author, of course, has 
nothing corresponding in the example of the Old Testament 
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high priest; but as that example is to him only a means of 
teaching, he has no scruple about exposing its insufficiency, 
and, as above remarked, he introduces kingly features into the 
scheme of Christ's High Priesthood. Thus he ascribes to the 
eternal High Priest, whose proper office must be a constant 
AecToupyev, a “sitting at the right hand of God,’ that is, a 
kingly position and activity for the realising of salvation upon 
earth (vill. 1, x. 12, xii. 2); and he also calls Him “the High 
Priest of good things to come,” who “as Son is set over God’s 
house” (ix. 11, iii, 6); that is, he describes Him as the 
dispenser of all blessings of grace, as governing the family and 
Church of God. And he entirely passes from the high-priestly 
idea when, in xiii. 20, he calls Jesus the great Shepherd of 
the sheep; for that is the kingly function of Jesus in virtue 
of which He leads His people to the blessings of grace which 
He has purchased. But even the name of a “Surety” and 
“Mediator of the new covenant” (vii. 22, vill. 6, ix. 15, 
xii. 24) is a more comprehensive one than that of High 
Priest ; it describes Christ as bringing in the perfect and 
happy relation between God and man, first by prophetically 
announcing it, then as a High Priest founding it, and finally as 
a King realising it with His whole person, with His death as 
with His life He answers for the truth of the new covenant. 
These are clear indications that to the author himself the High 
Priesthood of Christ was only an image, and indeed an 
insufficient one, which he used in order to make plain to his 
Hebrew readers the saving activity of Christ which went 
beyond every Old Testament figure; and therefore if we press 
this figure dogmatically we are departing from his intention. 
Nevertheless, the fact that he preferred this to all other names 
and types at his disposal, shows how decidedly, in spite of his 
doctrine of pre-existence, he regards Christ as a man at the 
head of humanity, and how decidedly he regards the centre of 
gravity of Christ’s work as falling, not in that which He 
passively suffered on the cross, but in that which He did in 
death as the perfection of His life, and which thus became an 
imperishable possession for humanity. 
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CHAPTER V 
MEANS AND END OF SALVATION 


§ 1. THe CaALy 


How then does the salvation founded in Christ and 
prepared in heaven come to the world? First of all by a 
divine call, by a KAfjous érrovpavios (iii. 1), answers our author. 
And by that he, like Peter and Paul, understands not merely 
the coming of the gospel to the man, but the effectual drawing 
of the hearer to the fellowship of salvation; he distinguishes 
between the evnyyeduopévoe (iv. 2, 6) and the KAjoews 
érroupaviou méToxot (ili. 1), who are to inherit salvation. Not 
that he ascribed to God an influence excluding human 
freedom ; though God, according to xi. 39, has reserved to 
Himself both when and how He will bring His salvation near 
to each, whether on earth as to the readers, or in the other 
world as to the pious of the Old Testament, yet the danger of 
apostasy in which the readers stand manifestly implies that 
the acceptance and keeping of the proffered salvation is 
subject to the free self-determination of man. God, as is 
taught in the arguments of ii. 7-13, iv. 7, has appointed to 
every man his day in which he is to hear His voice, a time of 
grace in which the man ean accept or reject the proffered 
salvation. God’s eternal purpose of salvation finds application 
in those who accept it (Govd2, OéAnpa, vi. 17, x. 10); they are 
partakers of the heavenly calling (iii. 1) and heirs of the 
promises (vi. 17); their names are written in heaven (xii. 23). 
The means of the call is, of course, the word of God, that voice 
of which it is said: “To-day, if ye will hear my voice, harden 
not your hearts.” Though in the passage (i. 1) this word is 
conceived as including the whole range of the history of 
revelation, yet it is distinguished into Old and New Testament 
(ii. 2, 3). The word which calls to salvation is not that which 
was spoken by angels, but that spoken in the Son; not the law 
but the gospel, which because of its saving content is itself 
called in ii, 3, T»AcKavTN CwTnpia ; it is the Kaddv Oeod Rua; 
as it is called in vi. 5. To this word baptism is added as a 
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sign and pledge of the call. It is mentioned in vi. 2 as an 
article of elementary Christian instruction; it is also un- 
doubtedly meant in x. 23 by the AerAovcpévor 70 cHpa Voare 
xa0ap®, a phrase which, according to the context, describes not 
a merely sensible, but a symbolical act, representing in the 
body the cleansing of the soul. What is consummated in the 
receptive hearing of the word, and symbolised and sealed 
in the act of baptism, is the cleansing (xaOapifecOau or 
ayidfecPar) by the blood of Christ’s sacrifice. When a man 
hears and submits to the word, and is baptized in the name of 
Jesus, the immortal sacrifice of the eternal High Priest touches 
his heart, disgusts him with his sin, and on that presupposition 
assures him of its full forgiveness; or, to use the words of the 
author, it “cleanses the conscience from dead works, and 
sanctifies the heart to serve the living God” (ix. 14, x. 29). 
That is the “sprinkling of the heart with the blood of Christ ” 
which is spoken of in x. 22, which corresponds to the 
sprinkling of the people in the covenant sacrifice at Sinai; as 
the new covenant, according to Jer. xxxi. 31-34, is to 
bring with it a change of heart and forgiveness of sin, so 
both are united in this effect of the xawn duaOnnn on the 
heart (x. 29). This, therefore, is the moment, not merely 
when the consciousness of guilt is destroyed, but when the 
Holy Spirit enters the heart. Though in vi. 4, x. 29, this is 
named only as a peculiar gift of God in Christ, yet it is 
evident that the writing of the divine law on the heart 
(viii. 10) must coincide with the communication of the Holy 
Spirit. For that very reason we must by no means conclude 
from the expression mvevpatos ayiov pepicpois, which is used 
in ii. 4, that the Spirit is thought of by the author only as a 
principle of special gifts of grace; a conception which is con- 
tradicted by the mvevpa ths xydpitos, x. 29. One other 
representation of the decisive experience by which a man is 
received into the new covenant is contained in the words, 
ii, 11: 6 re yap ayabov Kal of dryratopevos && évds martes. 
It describes the Christian, like Christ Himseif, as descended 
from God, not as created by Him naturally, but born of Him 
spiritually ; which gives additional proof that what is meant 
in the phrase dyialeoGas by the blood of Christ is not merely 
forgiveness of sin, but regeneration. In consequence of this 
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regeneration the Christian is now a son of God (ii. 10, woddods 
viovs) and a brother of Christ (ii. 11), a partaker of His glory 
(iii. 14, Xpscrod pétoxos yeyovapev). This is a present 
possession of salvation which is perfected in the other world ; 
the Christian is “enlightened” by the Spirit and the word 
(vi. 4), he tastes the heavenly gift and the powers of the 
world to come (vi. 4, 5); that is, he enjoys the grace of God, 
salvation as a personal possession,! and has a foretaste of 
eternal life. One peculiar blessing of the Christian the 
passage xiii. 10 celebrates: “ We have an altar, whereof they 
have no right to eat who serve the (Old Testament) taber- 
nacle.” That is to say, as the Jewish priests live by the 
sacrifice of their altar, so we live by another and a better, viz. 
by the cross of Christ; we are in constant living communion 
with the Saviour who sacrificed Himself for us, so that His 
life (His body) given for us is the food of our souls. This 
Christian privilege does not refer to the actual rite of the 
Lord’s Supper, but it certainly suggests the idea of it. 


§ 2. FAITH AS A LAYING HOLD OF ETERNAL BLESSINGS 


Man’s position in this appropriation of salvation is faith. 
Why? ‘This is explained first of all by the passage (iv. 2) 
which treats of the Israelites in the wilderness as unbelievers. 
“ We have,” it is said there, “ the same gospel as they ; but the 
word preached did not profit them, not being mixed with faith 
in them who heard it” (yu) cuyxexepacpévos TH late. Tots 
axovcaow). Faith, therefore, is the means of connection 
between the human heart and the word of God; without it 
that word remains unknown to its hearers; by it the word is 
united with man, and becomes operative in him. By calling 
special attention to faith on this side as man’s laying hold of 
and apprehending the divine, our author throws more light on 
this point than any other New Testament writer. In the 
celebrated passage xi. 1, he enters into the nature of faith as 
such, and gives a formal definition of it,—not in its Christian 


1 That the Holy Spirit is meant by “the heavenly gift” is improbable, 
because He is afterwards named. But the mere forgiveness of sin is not 
to be thought of, as the author never separates that from the new life 
which is bestowed on the Christian. 
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peculiarity but in its wider religious nature: "Eat & miotis 
erlouévov UToctacis, Tpayywatav ereyxos ov PrEeTopuéven, 
That is, faith is a firm confidence, a moral certainty with 
regard to the objects of hope, and a being convinced of things 
(in themselves) invisible (ov—not u77—@reropéver), facts of a 
higher supersensuous character. It is evident that the two 
propositions are not meant to be distinguished as two different 
things, but to explain one and the same thing in two different 
ways. Accordingly all religious faith is related to facts of the 
invisible world, to such facts as are to us éAmfomeva, objects 
of hope, blessings to be desired; and these supersensuous facts 
and blessings can so convince us of their existence, and their 
existence for us (édeyyds), that a firm reliance on them can 
arise and become the strongest motive of our life. It is 
evident that this classic definition of faith is much more than 
a mere holding for true by the understanding. The under- 
standing, or rather the reason, has its own part in this; wiortes 
voodpuer, it is said immediately after (xi. 3), in a fitting phrase 
which shows reason and faith in thorough agreement; but as 
the question is not about facts which might be mere objects of 
knowledge, but about objects of hope, how could our hearts be 
uninterested in them? The faith which lays hold of these 
things with inner sense (cf. the Tov ddpatov ws opay, xi. 27) is 
a thinking, a knowing; but it is more than that, it is at the 
same time a grasping with the will, a laying hold of in order 
to possess. And further, the author does not think that those 
érmilopeva and ov Breroueva could be found by our seeking 
in thought; they attest themselves, and so they convince us of 
their existence, and can become to us objects of such firm 
reliance that the centre of gravity of our inner life can be 
placed in them. That takes place even before there is a 
positive historical revelation: “ By faith,” the author continues 
(xi. 3), “ we understand that the world was formed by the word 
of God; so that things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear.” The creation itself is God’s first revelation ; 
viewed with the reason of faith, an invisible world can be 
perceived underlying the visible, a word of God which speaks 
to us from the things that appear, a thought of eternal wisdom 
and goodness which draws us to itself. That is the primitive 
religion which lies at the basis of all further developments of 
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the relation between God and man; the belief that “ God is, 
and that He is the rewarder of all that seek Him” (xi. 6); 
that He will not be sought in vain, but will be found to save 
and bless... But the relation between God and man advances 
by a progressive revelation on God’s side and a growing 
possession through faith on man’s side. Already in the case 
of Noah, and much more in the case of Abraham, there are 
definite divine disclosures and promises in which the ov 
Breropueva, the érmifopeva, take shape for them; and though 
at first these revelations concern things which belong to the 
sphere of sensuous perception and earthly experience, yet they 
are symbols and pledges of the eternal blessings, in themselves 
invisible, to which the relation of man to God according to its 
nature runs up (xi. 7-16). Not that the pious of the early 
period, the patriarchs and their descendants and successors in 
the old covenant, could with their faith and hope reach the 
eternal goal which hovered before them; they only saw the 
promises from afar and saluted them (xi. 13). For they had 
not yet the bridge which actually leads across into the world 
of the eternal possessions, the gospel of Christ which purifies 
and sanctifies the heart. But it was destined for them also, 
and when it came it led them also, in another world, to 
perfection (xi. 39, 40). In thus going back to the wider idea 
of faith, the author only seems to ignore the uniqueness of 
Christian faith for salvation, The general nature of faith 
remains the same in all stages of the divine revelation; but 
the revelation advances from the elementary beginning to its 
completion in the Son (i, 1), and faith only becomes partaker 
of the eternal blessings and heir of the invisible world in 
which it hopes, when it can appropriate this complete revela- 
tion, and in it redemption and sanctification, The only thing 
that can surprise us in this view is that it has not expressed 
the specifically Christian faith as distinguished from the 
universally religious, as in the Pauline phraseology in muoteveww 
eis Xpiorov, wiatis "Inood Xpictod. Our author has this idea 
in substance; it lies in passages such as iii. 14, x. 23, and in 
the context of xiil. 7, 8, just as in the draxovew XpioTe, v. 9 ; 
and even in the before mentioned eating from the New 
Testament altar (xiii, 10) there is substantially the deepest 
Pauline idea of faith, the appropriation of the Crucified in a 
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growing communion with Him. But in form our Epistle 
abides by the synoptic and primitive mode of teaching; it 
makes the gospel, brought near in Christ, or the promises of 
God, or God Himself as the source and sum of all promises 
and blessings, the objects of faith. The miotus émi Oedv, 
which is mentioned.among the Christian rudiments (vi. 1) is 
not a mere general trust in God, and still less a mere belief in 
God’s existence, it is a reliance on the God of salvation (Oeds 
THS elpyvns, xiii. 20) who is revealed in Christ, and who has 
already inwardly bestowed on the Christian the édifdueva, 
and will bestow them on him for ever. This is a view which 
refers Christian faith only to its first and last object, and 
which at the same time permits us to praise Jesus Himself as 
the “author and finisher,” as the highest example of faith 
(Gat, 25.3). 


§ 3. FAITH AS FUNDAMENTAL MoraL ConbDuUcT 


Faith, however, as that which grasps and apprehends the 
higher world, is an inner act, and indeed the most decisive 
that is. Although he recognised how the word of God comes 
to meet a man and works upon him, it is evident that our 
author makes faith a free act of man, as has already been 
noted in the idea of the “call,” and as we found confirmed 
by the way in which unbelief and apostasy from faith are 
viewed as man’s guilt, and even as the real éxovolws apaptavew, 
sin of presumption as such (x. 26). That is to say, when 
God comes to meet man with His word, he can attend to what 
he hears (rpocéyew tois akovaGeicry, ii. 1), or despise 
it and refuse to trouble himself about it (apmenreiv, aderety, 
ii, 3, x. 28); and he acts in this according to the inner 
attitude he has already taken towards God and the world. 
For a man can seek God without knowing about Christ (xi. 6); 
and a man may know about Christ without really desiring to 
know anything about Him, but may reject His salvation 
and withdraw himself from it (aapautetoOat, vortepeir, 
broctéAreoOat, x. 39, xii. 15, 19), and even embitter and 
harden himself against the good word of God (iii. 8, 13, 15, 
iv. 8). And the decisive inducement to the one or the other 
will be whether he prefers God and His salvation to “the 
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treasures of Egypt” (that is, the world), and “the pleasures 
of sin” (xi. 25, 26), or the reverse. It is evident from this 
that the riotis émt Oeov, as the author meant it, is not con- 
ceivable without a breach with sin, without the wetavova amo 
vexpov épywv, which, for that very reason, appears in vi. 1, 
immediately before faith, as an elementary article of Christian 
instruction. The “turning from dead works” as a free, sub- 
jective act, the other side of being cleansed and sprinkled 
with the blood of Christ, is simply the turning away from the 
ungodly condition, without which the turning towards God in 
faith is inconceivable; and if the author, in his doctrine of 
miovis (chap. xi.), does not go back expressly to the weravoca, 
that is only because he regards it as evidently the other side 
of faith. Yet even in our Epistle, just as in Peter and 
occasionally in Paul, faith and obedience, unbelief and dis- 
obedience, are interchangeable. Believers are XpioT@ 
vraxovortes, and unbelievers tirevdvtios to God (v. 9, x. 27); 
mention is made of a xapdia tovnpa amotias (iii. 12), and 
ameiOeva as well as amotia is opposed to mictever (iii. 18, 
19, iv. 6, 11, ef. with ver. 3). This ethical view of faith 
reaches its climax in the author’s conviction that faith is the 
fundamental moral act of man, the principle of all God- 
pleasing or righteousness. “ Without faith,” it is said (xi. 6), 
“it is impossible to please God”; in x. 38 God says: “6 6é 
Sixatos ov” ék wiotews Enoetat. This does not mean as in 
Paul: faith is reckoned to him for righteousness; but faith 
itself is in principle righteousness, the fundamental virtue of 
man before God. Thus God declares Abel to be S/xatos 
because of the sacrifice which he offered in faith; and Noah, 
after receiving a revelation by faith, and having acted in 
accordance with it, became heir ths cata tictw Sitxavocvyns 
(xi. 4-7). That this is something different from the Pauline 
doctrine of imputation is evident, not only from the want of 
the Pauline concepts Sicasodv and AoyifecOar eis Sixatocbvny, 
but still more from the passage (xi. 4) in which God mani- 
festly testifies to Abel as “righteous,” because he is so, and 
does not merely declare him to be so. In the same sense, 
also, the gospel is called (v. 13) XNeyos Suxatocvvns, not because 
it announces justification (for of that announcement the 
beginner in Christianity is not 7ecpos), but because it con- 
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ducts to perfect righteousness such as is understood and 
possessed only by the rédeos; just as Christ, in vii. 2, is 
called the “ King of Righteousness,” because where He rules, 
righteousness in the moral sense rules. Of course, this cata 
mioTw dixatocvvy (xi. 7), this righteousness according to faith, 
is only a righteousness in principle that has still to be de- 
veloped to the perfect righteousness, to the stage of the 
Sixatos TeTENELwpévor (xii. 23). But it, and it alone, can thus 
be developed because, as surrender to God and the eternal 
blessings, it is the fundamental disposition out of which all 
obedience and all sanctification grow as from their root. 


§ 4. Toe Lire In Falta 


But it is not sufficient to have once laid the foundation of 
faith, we must also stand upon that foundation, and grow, and 
ripen to perfection (cf. vi. 1). The author had to call atten- 
tion to this the more urgently as the languor of his readers 
was threatening to make even their beginnings in Christianity 
ineffective and retrogressive (v. 11f.). Hence he exhorts 
them, first of all, to hold fast what they have by keeping 
their faith lively and active. In ui. 14 he exclaims, “ We 
are partakers of Christ, if we hold fast the beginning of our 
confidence to the end.” Not that they could do so without 
God’s aid: it is through grace that the heart is established 
(xiii. 9), but not by letting the hands hang down or the knees 
become feeble, but by seeking to draw near to the throne of 
grace, and to lay hold of the divine help (xii. 12). It is, 
above all, wappnoia, the courage and confidence of faith, 
which the author requires of his readers (i. 6, iv. 16, 
x. 19, 35); the Christian has this for Christ’s sake, and yet 
must be exhorted to have it and to use it. In this assurance 
of faith the readers are incessantly, as it is repeatedly said, 
mpocépyeaOas or eyyifew TO eo (iv. 16, vii. 19, x. 22, xi. 6), 
to make continual use of the blessed privilege of “ drawing 
near to God” which they possess through Christ (6: adrod, 
vii. 25); their life is to be a priestly life, a constant inter- 
course with God, an ever-continued worship. This Xatpevev 
Ged Sevres (ix. 14, x. 2, xii. 28) is the glorious privilege of 
Christians; whilst those who continue at the Jewish stand- 
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point serve only the oxnva, the oxd tév éroupavio (vill. 5, 
xiii. 10). It is the worship of God in spirit and in truth; 
but for that very reason it must be offered “through grace” 
(xii. 28), “with true hearts” (x. 22), “in full assurance of 
faith ” (7Anpodpopla ricTews), “in holy awe and fear” (xii. 28). 
The sacrifices of praise which this worship recognises are 
prayer, confession (d“odoyovvtwy, xiii. 15), works of mercy 
(xiii. 16); the blessing which it brings back from the “ throne 
of grace” is divine mercy and grace to help in time of need 
(iv. 16). But the Christian must not only continue in the 
relation to God procured by the eternal High Priest, but 
must also make progress in it in a twofold respect—in know- 
ledge and in holiness. As a believer he is, from the beginning, 
“enlightened ” (vi. 4, x. 32); he has “received the knowledge 
of the truth” (x. 20); but only as he was able to receive it, 
as a babe (v7jmeos) who is fed with milk, with the rudiments 
of the gospel (ctowyeia tis apyis Tov Royiwy Tod Oeod, 
v. 12, 13). He is still inexperienced in the Adyos Tis 
dixatoovrvys, wnacquainted with the full height of the Christian 
ideal. He must not be content to remain at this position, 
or he will lose what he has; he must get beyond babyhood 
and its food to full manhood (reAeorys) and strong food 
(vi. 1); “his spiritual senses must be developed by exercise 
to discern between good and evil” (vy. 14), in order to be a 
match for the manifold temptations of life. It lay in the 
special Christian training of the “ Hebrews” that the author 
should regard the doctrine of Christ’s High Priesthood as the 
strong food which is contrasted with the milk; the hardest 
thing, at all times, for Jewish Christians was to recognise the 
cross of Christ—this offence to Judaism—as the palladium 
of Christianity. The author, however, does not view the 
elements of Christianity enumerated in vi. 1f. simply as 
objects of faith, and the High Priesthood of Christ simply as 
an object of knowledge; but as those rudiments impart “a 
knowledge of the truth” (x. 26), so also the High Priesthood 
of Christ, in a very special way, remains an object of droctacts 
(iii, 14); that is, according to xi. 1, of faith, which only grows 
to the full wAnpodopia through the knowledge of this main 
article of the doctrine of salvation (x. 22). The author does 
not regard faith and knowledge as following one another, but 
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as going hand in hand with one another from the beginning 
to the end. ‘The advancement in knowledge, however, is to 
serve another and a higher—the advancement in holiness 
(cf. v. 13,14). That remains the highest task of the Christian 
life, because “ without holiness no man can see God ” (xii. 14); 
because in it the TeXetwous is first reached. It is self-evident 
that holiness, like everything else in Christian life, may be 
conceived both as a gift and effect of grace, and as a task of 
free activity. It is Christ who succours in all temptations 
those who obey Him (ii. 17, 18); it is God who, from His 
throne of grace, imparts help in time of need (iv. 16); but the 
very idea of Sonfetv presupposes the activity of man. Another 
conception, including likewise a union of a divine and human 
exercise of will, which the author applies to the work of sal- 
vation, is that of education; God trains His own to holiness, 
He does so especially by suffering—in the dispensing of which 
He exhibits Himself to them as a Father, so that they must 
ever be doubtful of their divine sonship if He does not chasten 
them: “He chastises them for their good, that they may be 
partakers of His holiness” (xii. 7-10). For “no chastise- 
ment for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
afterwards, however, it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness (inwardly beneficial, emancipating) to those who are 
exercised thereby” (xii. 11). Such fruits of righteousness 
the author, without any falling back on the Old Testament 
law, recognises in chastity, in the case both of married and 
unmarried (xiii. 4); contentment and reliance on the care of 
God (xiii. 5); the doing good and communicating, which is 
also a kind of sacrifice well-pleasing to God (xiii. 1-6); 
hospitality without grumbling at its burdens (xiii. 2); sym- 
pathy for the captives and the suffering (xiii. 3); a peaceful 
bearing towards every man (xii. 14); care for those whose 
faith is endangered (iii. 12, xii. 15), and brotherly love 
(xiii. 1). For within the general human fellowship there is 
an inner circle which imposes special duties. The house of 
God, that is, the fellowship of believers (iii. 6), is essentially 
spiritual, but is also visible and outward, The Church has 
its creed, to which it is to hold (iii. 1, iv. 14); its assemblies, 
which are not to be forsaken (x. 25); its rulers who watch 
for souls, who are to be obeyed and followed (xiii, 17); its 
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departed noble witnesses and examples, whose memories are 
to be gratefully preserved in the community, and their faith 
followed (xiii. 7). 


§ 5. THe Hope or THE BELIEVER 


But even this ethical side of faith, which makes it the 
power of the Christian life and walk, does not exhaust its 
nature. Faith is also a source of eternal life as future: 
6 Sixaws é« mictews Cnoetau ovK éopev bToTTOANS els 
aTONELAV, AANA TloTews els TEpLTTOinoww Wuyhs (x. 38, 39). 
That flows from the nature of faith, which even here on 
earth is a laying hold of the higher world, and is thus a 
source of eternal life; but it requires also its special doctrinal 
expression. This expression is the idea of hope with all its 
related ideas, arexdéyeo@ar, éxdéyecOas, éemifyreiv, opéyer Oat, 
amoPrerew (ix. 28; xi. 10) 15, 16,-26, xin, T4i)5 
corresponds to the prominence given to the future in the 
Christianity of the original apostles, that in our Epistle, in 
the same way as in the First Epistle of Peter, édzrus, as the 
alter ego of wiotis, has even a more central place in the 
Christian consciousness than it. The author regards salva- 
tion as dependent on a living hope as well as on a living 
faith; for his readers therefore, in view of their weakened 
faith and their danger of apostasy, he can desire nothing 
more than that they might show the same zeal as before pos 
Thy mAnpopopiay tis éAmidos to the end (vi. 11). The 
TAnpopopia tis mwictews is in the same way peculiarly a 
TAnpopopta Tis édmidos ; the confession of Christian faith is 
opmoroyia Ths édmidos (x. 23); the whole new covenant in 
relation to the old may be described as the “introduction of 
a better hope by which we draw near to God” (vii. 19), 
and membership in the “ house of God” can be made depend- 
ent on nothing more than on the preservation of the 
mappnola tijs édaidos, the Kavynua ths édaidos (iii. 6). 
One of the finest passages of our Epistle says (vi. 19): “We 
have in hope the sure and steadfast anchor of the soul, which 
entereth into that which is within the veil”—that veil 
which hides the higher world from our view; it keeps the 
soul in inseparable connection with the higher world, and 
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with the eternal High Priest who rules there, in spite of all 
the storms of this world. All this does not contradict the 
standard significance of faith in the plan of salvation; for, as 
the explanation of faith as tmoctaci Amifopéver (xi. 1) 
shows, faith and hope are not at bottom two things. Faith 
is related to blessings which have existed from eternity and 
have been brought near to us in time, the full possession of 
which, however, is reserved for the future, and therefore hope 
becomes necessary ; hope is the side of faith which is turned 
to the future perfection yet to be attained. Hope therefore 
in our Epistle is connected with the High Priesthood of 
Christ, which, as the most decisive fact of salvation, supports 
faith (vi. 19, vii. 19, x. 19, 23), and under the title of 
“keeping hold of hope” (vi 18), Christian virtues are 
demanded which might just as well be traced back to a 
keeping hold of faith such virtues as paxpoOuuia and 
vropov7y; the former, the steadfast continuance in hoping, 
as 1s specially seen in the example of Abraham (vi. 12, 15, 
ef. xi. 15 f.); the latter, steadfastness in suffering, which 
again must be stirred by the prospect of the “joy laid up in 
heaven ” (xii. 2). Again, the idea of hope reverts as it were 
to that of faith, where the point in question is the assurance 
of Christian hope, for that assurance rests on the experiences 
vf faith which have already been bestowed on the Christian 
life on earth. “Ye are come,” the author exclaims to his 
readers (xii. 22), “ to (the spiritual) Mount Zion, and the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumer- 
able hosts of angels, to the general assembly and Church of 
the firstborn, who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect (of 
the Old Testament), and to Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant.” If they “have received the promise, not merely 
in the sense of promise, but in the beginning of its fulfil- 
ment”; if the inheritance promised them as a “heavenly 
gift” has already been inwardly communicated to them 
(ix. 15, vi. 4),—they must also be heirs in the full sense of 
the word. They are tereAevwpévoe in principle, and yet are 
not so in the sense in which their High Priest and Captain is; 
what can be more assuring than that the Captain of their 
salvation (apynyos Ths owTnplas avtav) will save them 
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utterly (eis 7d mavredés, vii. 25); that His Father, who is 
also their Father, will lead them into the same glory to 
which He has led His firstborn ? (ii. 10). 


§ 6. THE WARNING AGAINST COMING SHORT 


And yet this path of glory moves along the edge of a 
deep abyss. Our Epistle, with the whole New Testament, 
has not only to announce a final judgment of God, which 
may have a twofold issue, cwrypia and am@dea (x. 39), in 
view of the danger of apostasy on whose brink the readers 
stand, it has to set forth this final possibility to Christians 
more pointedly than any other writing of the New Testa- 
ment. It is probably an error to infer the idea of a double 
judgment from the passage ix. 27 (dmroxe:tau Tois avOpwrros 
ana&é atobaveiv, meta 5é TodTo Kpiows), an individual judg- 
ment immediately after death and a general judgment at the 
last day (vi. 2, xpiwatos aiwviov); those words undoubtedly 
mean no more than that after death man is reserved for a 
divine decision about his eternal worth or worthlessness. 
This judgment at the end of time, which in harmony with 
the entire New Testament is conceived as near (x. 37—39), 
and which both to just and unjust promises an évdvKos 
pcParodocia, has been ascribed by the author in a remark- 
able way, not to Christ, but immediately to God, although it 
undoubtedly coincides with the (expected) second coming of 
Christ (i. 6, ix. 28, x. 25); it is as though he shrank from 
bringing into his picture of the eternal High Priest the incon- 
sistent image of a condemning Judge of the world. And yet 
he wishes to awe his readers by holding before them this 
possible condemnation: “Our God is a consuming fire”; “it 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God” 
(xii. 29, x. 31). Not that he regards the unbelieving world 
as certainly involved in eternal destruction; on the contrary, 
its sins can always be spoken of as sins of ignorance for 
which the sacrifice of Christ contains an atonement ; and just 
as the pious of the Old Testament shared in the blessings of 
this sacrifice in the other world (xi. 39, 40), so it offers the 
possibility of a werdvora to the ungodly heathen who died in 
the early days. On the other hand, our Epistle teaches that 
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he who has tasted every exhibition of God's grace here on 
earth, and then falls away from faith, has committed the sin 
of absolute presumption for which there is no atonement and 
no conversion, but only a fearful looking for of judgment 
(vi. 4, x, 26-31). This doctrine, expressed with special 
severity on account of the special occasion of our Epistle, has 
an affinity with the utterance of Jesus about the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and in it indirectly Christ’s office of judging 
the world is asserted; for, according to this, Christ rejected 
and “crucified afresh” (vi. 6) is the Judge of the apostates. 
If we ask for the grounds of that unqualified judgment the 
Epistle presents it in a twofold way, from the divine and 
from the human standpoint. The author first appeals to the 
warning example of Esau, who parted with his birthright for 
a mess of pottage, and afterwards found no place of repent- 
ance (xii. 16, 17). That seems to say that he repented with 
tears; but his repentance (so far as concerned his father’s 
dying blessing) was not accepted, because it came too late. 
The solution of the question seems from this to lie in the 
idea already alluded to, that there is a time of grace appointed 
by God for every man, “a to-day,” the expiry of which is 
followed by an irrevocable judgment of wrath and rejection. 
But a deeper psychological proof is given in vi. 4—8, x. 26— 
31. Here it is emphasised that there is no further means of 
salvation for him who, as it were, crucifies the Son of God 
afresh (by going back to the side of His deadly enemies, the 
unbelieving Jews), and counts the blood of the covenant 
wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and trampies 
under foot the Spirit of grace which he has received, any 
more than there is a new seed-time for land which has drunk 
of God’s blessing, and brings forth thorns and briars instead 
of good fruit. In other words, conscious apostasy from the 
grace of the new covenant which has been experienced, 
proves a corruption and obduracy of heart which absolutely 
excludes the possibility of renewal and repentance. The 
example of Esau is quoted to suggest the mere show and 
shallowness of a petdvora which is not maintained; for as 
it is said, and probably intentionally, he sought repentance 
(éfyrnoev), that is, sought but did not find. This whole 
argument is peculiar to our Epistle, which, like the opposite 
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Pauline idea of universal restoration, must be submitted to 
the judgment of the Spirit which breathes through the whole 
Sacred Scriptures; at anyrate, it is the strongest New Testa- 
ment protest against a gratia irresistibilis. 


§ 7. THE BLESSED CONSUMMATION 


The universal judgment of men is regarded by the 
author as coinciding with that catastrophe of the world which 
“shakes heaven and earth,” but sets up “a kingdom (of God) 
which cannot be shaken” (xl. 26-28); that is, the present 
imperfect order of the world is dissolved, in order to make 
way for a new, perfect, and imperishable one. Our author 
seems to have solved the question as to how the existence of 
the lost agrees with this, by the notion of their actual 
destruction through a process of pain; at least the repeated 
reference to burning can be most simply interpreted as re- 
ferring to the nature of God’s wrath as a consuming fire (vi. 
8, x. 27: mupds Efpros €oOieuv péAXovTos Tols vrevavTious). 
At anyrate, our author conceives only of an dvactaots dixaiov 
(Luke xiv. 14), not of a resurrection of the lost; the ex- 
pression (xi, 35), used about the resurrection of the dead 
(vi. 2), va xpelrtovos dvactdcews TUYwou, in allusion to the 
martyr story in 2 Mace. vil, in the first instance opposes the 
resurrection to a mere temporal deliverance from death; but 
manifestly it does not think of the resurrection as coming of 
itself to everyone, but as forming a prize to be striven for. 
The promise which is to be fulfilled by the resurrection is 
conceived now negatively as full cwrnp/a, and now positively 
as KAnpovoutia, that is, the inheritance of the true land of 
promise, the eternal home, the heavenly Jerusalem, the city 
built by God on firm foundations (xi. 10), Blessedness is 
described without a figure, as in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, now as participation in the d0£a of God, and again as 
the vision of God (ii. 10, xii. 14). Finally, the idea of 
eternal blessedness as an entrance into the Sabbath rest of 
God is peculiar to our Epistle. It is the rest which God 
Himself entered into after the completion of His work of 
creation, in which He meant His children to share. The 
people of God of the old covenant not having attained it by 
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their entrance into Caanan, it has become the object of the 
New Testament promise, and is fulfilled in God’s eternal 
kingdom (iv. 1 f.). This profound notion comprehends not 
only the idea of full and blessed communion with God, but 
at the same time makes it refer to the life on earth. He 
who has attained through Christ to tedelwous, to the per- 
fection of his life in God, rests from the works of earth as 
God did from His in an eternal Sabbath rest. 


Ul. THE APOCALYPSE 


CHA PTILR I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§ 1. GROUNDS OF ITS ORIGIN IN CONTEMPORARY HIsTorRY 


The progressive movement of the primitive apostolic 
spirit produced, as will be shown, the Apocalypse of John, the 
classic monument of early Christian prophecy, almost at the 
same time as the Epistle to the Hebrews. This is a writing 
very different in kind from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
yet in its ideas it has many affinities with it. In the teach- 
ing and exhortations of the Epistle, notwithstanding its 
references to the coming shaking of the world and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the chief interest attaches to what God 
in Christ has done for the salvation of the world; but in the 
_Apocalypse it attaches to what He has yet to do, and will do 
speedily. It is the epic of Christian hope which we have 
before us. Great and in itself perfect as the fulfilling of the 
divine promise which appeared in Christ was, yet the eye 
could not but be directed by it to the future. Salvation, 
although in itself perfect, was only secured in possibility in 
the world, not accomplished, and thus the prophecy of its 
perfection belonged essentially to the New Testament revela- 
tion. Hence Jesus Himself became His own prophet con- 
cerning what lay beyond His earthly life, the predictor of the 
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future of the kingdom and the perfection of the world; and 
His hints on these points, like His other doctrinal ideas, grew 
within the apostolic circle to a systematic and complete view. 
This progressive development is affected by the unavoidably 
imperfect conception of His parousia which prevailed in the 
circle of disciples, which viewed it not as a continuous law of 
the world’s history, but as a single event to take place within 
the next generation. The expectation of this event holding 
the minds of the early Christians, taught them to look upon 
the signs of the time as premonitions of the end. Jn accord- 
ance with a simple philosophy of history, it was supposed 
that the world, as opposed to the kingdom of God which had 
appeared in Christ, so far as it resisted the preaching of the 
gospel, must advance to the height of hostility to God, so that 
the concentration of ungodliness will appear in opposition 
to the perfect manifestation of the divine among men, a 
kingdom of Satan in opposition to the kingdom of God, 
an Antichrist in opposition to the Christ of God. From 
this stress of opposites it was supposed that there would 
arise for the Church a tribulation and oppression without 
equal, and from it would also come the last conflict of the 
world’s history in which the Son of God will triumph over 
the Prince of this world, and from the flames of the world’s 
judgment thus accomplished will spring like a phcenix the 
world of perfection, the new heaven and the new earth. But 
where in the present history of the world were the embryo 
forms of this near future to be sought? The Jewish view 
was, that the opposition to the expected visible kingdom of 
God might be seen in the Romish dominion of the world, 
which they hated as much as they feared it. Since Pompey 
had broken up the long enfeebled kingdom of the Seleucide, 
and had replaced it by the blood and iron dominion of Rome 
over Palestine, the fourth monarchy of Daniel, which originally 
meant the Macedonian kingdom, with Antiochus Epiphanes 
as its blasphemous head, was applied to the Roman dominion, 
which the delineation of Daniel seemed to suit much better. 
This Jewish and apocalyptic view was not prominent in 
primitive Christianity so long as unbelieving Judaism seemed 
the most bitter foe of the Church, and the Roman magistrate 
and the Roman law its protector; Paul especially, after his 
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experience, could never have thought of referring the old 
prophetic idea to Rome and the Roman emperor. Rather, as 
we see from 2 Thess. ii., he saw in the order of the Roman 
State and its head the xaréyov and the xatéywv of the 
“mystery of iniquity which was already working”; prob- 
ably he regarded “the man of sin,” the Antichrist, as pro- 
ceeding from a vast revolt against the Roman State from the 
arootacia of the world ruled by Rome, and he expected that 
Christ would come down from heaven to fight against him. 
But the Pauline view gave way to the Jewish Christian 
expectation when the tolerant policy of fifty years was 
changed into a fierce hostility against the Church of Christ, 
and so there was revealed in Rome “the beast with the iron 
teeth ” of the Book of Daniel. This change appeared in the 
Neronic persecution of the year 64. The monster who sat 
upon the throne of the Roman world, the murderer of his 
brother, his mother, and his legal wife, the incendiary of 
his own capital, in order to turn away popular indigna- 
tion from himself, inflicted on the Christians in Rome the 
most frightful tortures, which surpassed the horrors of 
Anticchus Epiphanes, and the news of which convulsed 
Christian circles everywhere. Now they recognised the 
last enemy, that final fruit of hostility to God which must 
call down from heaven the Judge of the world. And 
thenceforth the signs of the times were crowded together 
in a remarkable way. Three years after the beginning of 
that persecution, insurrection broke out in the East and 
West at the same time, in Gaul and in Judea, and its flames 
laid hold of Rome also; Nero perished forsaken by all, and 
with him ended the Julian race; the framework of the 
Roman Empire cracked at every joint. And at the same 
time the iron Vespasian encompassed rebellious Jerusalem ; 
the judgment of God which Jesus had predicted for the city 
in which the prophets were murdered, and which the Chris- 
tians viewed as the beginning of the judgment of the world, 
was in sight. How could Christian prophecy at such a 
moment doubt that the coming of the Lord was at the door? 
All the signs of it seemed to be present. And the story 
which ran through the excited East, that the monster Nero 
was not dead; that he had fled to Parthia, and would soon 
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return with an immense army, and take vengeance on 
apostate Rome (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8), furnished the prophetic 
fancy with the most expressive figure for the personal 
Antichrist;-in whom one looked for the concentration of 
Rome’s opposition to Christ. Nero redivivus in his dying 
and his miraculous revival, the distorted, dzemonie counter- 
part of the dead and risen Son of God, must be the Prince of 
the world, who as Satan’s instrument would bring about the 
final conflict between the divine and its opponents, and call 
down from heaven the judgment of the world. These are the 
facts and feelings of the time from which the Apocalypse of 
John proceeded, and by which it is to be explained 


§ 2. Toe Key or EXPOSITION 


The book itself contains ample proof of this for all whose 
eyes are not closed by preconceived opinions. We can easily 
understand that the author, writing in the Roman Empire, was 
compelled to clothe his views about that empire in figurative 
and enigmatic language, which none but Christian readers could 
understand; but he himself put into those readers’ hands the 
key to his mysteries. After portraying in chap. xvi. the war 
of Antichrist and the kings of the earth against the great city 
Babylon, he represents, in chap. xvii., Babylon itself as the 
great courtesan, as the woman royally adorned, who, “ drunk 
with the blood of the saints,” sits on the “beast with the 
seven heads and ten horns”; but he is now to be overtaken by 
the judgment. Here the author stops, and puts the explana- 
tion into the mouth of the angel who had shown him the 
vision, to which he expressly calls attention in the words ode o 
vods 0 éywv copiay (here is the mind that hath wisdom, ver. 9). 
“The beast that thou sawest,” it is said (ver. 8 ff.), “was, and 
is not; and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit, and go into 
perdition. . . . The seven heads are seven mountains, on which 
the woman sitteth. And there are seven kings ; five are fallen, 
and one is (that is, at present reigning), and the other is not 
yet come; and when he cometh, he must continue a short 
space. And the beast that was, and is not, even he is the 
eighth, and is (one) of the seven, and goeth into perdition. 
And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, which 
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have received no kingdom as yet; but they receive power as 
kings one hour with the beast.” There, first of all, the 
woman who sitteth on the beast and is called “mystic” 
Babylon (xvii. 5) cannot be mistaken; it is the capital of the 
world, which opposes the New Testament Church of God with 
the same hostility as Babylon did the Church of the Old 
Testament; the city of seven hilis (ver. 9), which has “dominion 
over the kings of the earth ” (ver. 18), “committing fornication 
with all the idols of the world, and drunk with the blood of 
the saints” (the Neronic martyrs, vv. 4, 6), it is Rome. But 
the “beast ” (the expression springs from the Book of Daniel, 
chap. vil., and symbolises an ungodly, an inhuman and brutal 
power)—the “ beast ” is ambiguous: if it has, first, seven horns, 
and then is itself one of these horns (ver. 11), that is no con- 
fusion, but a premeditated play of ideas. The beast is first of 
all the Roman Empire; as such it carries the proud Roma, 
the capital of the world on the seven hills with its glory. 
But as the maxim J’état cest moi was true of Rome and its 
emperor, the beast, in the second place, is a definite ruler, in 
whom the hostility to God and the brutal nature of the empire 
is embodied. It is not hard to reckon which Roman king, 
that is, emperor (for the East called the Roman emperor king), 
is meant; five, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, have 
been, the sixth is, that is, Galba, under whose rule, therefore, 
the seer writes ; a seventh is to come, and continue for a short 
space, presumably Vespasian, in whom the author, writing in 
the East, might already perceive the next ruler. But the 
“beast” is the eighth as well as one of the seven, that is, one 
who was, and is to come again, the Nero redivivus of current 
expectation, whose march of vengeance from the Euphrates, 
in covenant with the ten kings against the revolted Rome, is 
fancifully described in chap. xvi. 12-21. It may be said that 
the clearness of this explanation leaves nothing to be desired, 
and that all other attempts at explanation as contrasted with 
it are arbitrary, feeble, and lifeless. Even in chap. xiii., where 
it first appears, we have the same twofold meaning of the 
beast as an emblem of the Roman Empire and of Nero, For 
the miracle here indicated, that “to the astonishment of the 
world the deadly wound of the beast is healed,” describes how 
the empire, which seemed to have received a mortal blow with 
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the extinction of the imperial race, and the revolution, which 
broke out in East and West and in the capital itself, arose 
again full of power; and it also describes the expectation of 
one like Nero, whom our seer may have regarded as really 
dead, but expected to return from the abyss, the last and most 
ungodly of the line of emperors (xii. 1-8). In the same 
way may be solved the riddle of the number 666, which the 
author propounded, at the close of chap. xiii, as the 
“number of a man,” that is, a number whose letters yield a 
man’s name. The two interpretations most worthy of notice 
are Aateivos and neron kesar, according as we take the 
number as written in Greek or Hebrew letters; and presum- 
ably both are-right. The author undoubtedly sought a 
double allusion in the number, which in itself was symbolical, 
for six is the antithesis to the sacred number seven, and 666 
is therefore the intensified opposition to the Holy One; there 
is an allusion to the universal dominion of Rome, and to the 
person of the Emperor Nero,’ just as in chap. xvii. Now, if 
this be the key to the riddle of the Apocalypse, it 1s manifest 
that the author has erred in his interpretation of the signs of 
the time. The crisis of the years 68—70 passed without 
issuing in the judgment of the world, as the seer imagined ; 
Nero did not return from hell, and Jesus did not come down 
visibly from heaven. The common error of the apostolic 
age, of conceiving the parousia as a single historical event 
instead of the whole course of Christ’s victory and triumph 
over the historical world, dominates also the writer of the 
Apocalypse. But this error marks simply the necessary 
limits of prophecy, which Paul describes in the words 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12): “Now we see (in our prophecy) through a 
glass in a riddle, but then face to face.” To see the things 
of the future face to face is granted only to the after life; to 
him who looks forward the future appears only in the mirror 
of the present; the symbol of the future hovers before him in 
the signs of his time. Hence the conflict of Christian history 


1 Tt should not be urged against this that neither solution can be made 
to fit the number 666 except by a certain violence; instead of Payeios the 
unusual Azwreivos has to be taken, and the Hebrew neron kesar has to be 
written in a strengthened form; but such violences belong to the very 
nature of all such contrivances, 
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and the hope of eternal victory were to the writer of the 
Apocalypse symbolically reflected in the confusions of his 
time; and if he saw close at hand the eternal triumph of the 
kingdom of God, he simply erred in the same way as Isaiah or 
his greater post-Exilic successor, the former of whom expected 
that the Assyrian oppression and deliverance from it, and the 
latter that the Babylonian captivity and deliverance, alone 
separated them from the Messianic salvation. 


§ 3. Train oF THOUGHT FROM CHAP. I.—IX. 


The marvellous structure of the book unfolds itself from 
this standpoint. First of all, we now understand the év tayeu, 
“speedily,” which runs through the book from its first 
sentence to its last (i. 1, xxii. 20), and which it is the 
grossest perversion to interpret into “within a thousand 
years.” Further, the seer writes of things which he expects 
as near at hand, not, of course, to gratify curiosity, but to 
prepare Christendom for the last and hardest conflict. Hence 
the introductory vision and the Epistles to the seven Churches. 
The seer dedicates his book to the seven Churches which are 
in “ Asia”; that is, in Western Asia Minor, near to which he 
himself undoubtedly dwelt, and in which, as representative of 
the whole of Christendom, he sees its condition as in seven 
different colours. The exalted Christ, “who walks among the 
seven golden candlesticks, and holds the seven stars in His 
right hand,” the Lord of the Church @. 16), has given him 
this revelation for the seven Churches, and impresses it on 
each of them in a special Epistle G. 1-3, 22). After this 
introduction the seer translates his readers to the higher 
world, which, in spite of contrary appearances, has in its 
power the destiny of the earthly and historical; he shows us 
the glory of the eternal God in heaven throned above the 
cherubim, the symbol of creation praising God, surrounded by 
the four and twenty elders, presumably the representatives of 
the Old and New Testament Churches of God, and celebrated 
by the united songs of both (chap. iv.). In the right hand of 
God lies a book with seven seals, the final course of the 
world’s history not yet unfolded; no one can open it but the 
Lamb, which, as slain and yet alive, and endowed with the 
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symbols of spiritual omnipresence and royal power, stands 
midway between the throne of God and the worshipping 
creatures; the Saviour of the world slain in sacrifice and 
raised to divine glory, who, as Saviour of the world is also its 
Judge, can alone open the seals of the future, that is, carry 
out the decrees of God to the end (chap. v.). The Lamb 
opens the first six seals, and each time at His call its mean- 
ing in history appears. The preliminary signs of the world’s 
judgment, which have already begun, appear in these six 
seals; and of them it is said (Matt. xxiv. 6-8): “ All these 
are the beginning of sorrows.” First, we have a vision of 
riders copied from the sixth chapter of Zechariah. The first 
rider on a white horse, with bow that can send its arrows far, 
is perhaps the symbol of the universal mission of the gospel 
in its course of victory (Matt. xxiv. 14). The others on a 
red, a black, and a pale horse, signify war, famine, and pesti- 
lence, mournful signs of the government of Caligula and 
Claudius, of which also Matt. xxiv. 6, 7 reminds us. As the 
contents of the fifth seal appear a multitude of martyrs, who 
cry to heaven for vengeance, without doubt the symbol of 
the Neronic persecution; as the contents of the sixth a 
mighty earthquake appears, the natural image of the political 
earthquake of the year 68, when, with the death of Nero and 
revolution everywhere, the Roman Empire seemed to be 
falling in pieces (chap. vi.). This brings us to the time of 
the seer, and his seventh seal contains the last things, which 
were still future for him. But before it is opened, the 
storms of the end, desiring to break loose, are restrained for a 
moment, in order to comfort the elect of God on earth about 
all the fearful things that are coming; the twelve times twelve 
thousand servants of God, that is, the full number of the 
people of the New Testament covenant, are sealed. A second 
picture immediately added shows what that means; an in- 
numerable company of conquerors stand triumphantly around 
the throne of God singing praises ; “they have passed through 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb ”; that is, sanctified by Christ’s 
blood, they have passed victoriously from the last conflict to 
eternal glory. This, and not an outward preservation in 
the coming great tribulation, is the meaning of the sealing; 
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it is the symbolical presentation of the thought of Jesus 
(Matt. xxiv. 22), that the elect cannot possibly be over- 
whelmed by the terrors of the last day. And now the 
seventh seal is opened: it again unfolds in seven trumpets, 
the signals, the immediate signs of the judgment of the 
world. The prayers of the saints on earth are in heaven 
converted into fire of the divine wrath against their 
oppressors (vill. 3-5), and so a series of penal judgments 
break over the impenitent world at the trumpet blasts of 
judgment, which—still in the future even for the seer— 
could only be described in a purely fanciful form as 
monstrous events of nature and of history. ‘The first four 
trumpets bring terrible phenomena of nature; the fifth, after 
the Old Testament example (Joel i1.),a plague of locusts; 
the sixth, an inroad of barbarians fierce as fiends, a Scythian 
invasion of the cultivated world (chap. ix.). Before the 
seventh and last trumpet, the seer again pauses. It again 
should be divided into seven thunders, into the seven thunder- 
bolts of the world’s judgment; but these thunders are “ sealed 
up and not described.” Instead of that there is given to the 
seer a little book opened to devour; that is (cf. Ezek. iii, 1-3), 
a new summary of revelation is given for him to appropriate, 
pleasant to receive, but hard to master. In this remarkable 
and obscure phrase the seer probably means to mark his 
passage from the prophecy, with its numerical symbols, to 
another and a freer form. He must leave that scheme of 
symbolic seven, because he could not in that form clearly and 
suitably express the circumstances and events of the imme- 
diate future which he had at heart, and so he makes a new 
start. 


§ 4. TRAIN OF THOUGHT FROM CHAP, X.—XXIL 


He begins by introducing the parties concerned in the 
final history. In the first place, he is careful to announce 
the special fate of Israel in the approaching catastrophe of 
the world’s history. The Roman legions were already 
treading the Holy Land, and surrounding Jerusalem; the 
eyes of Christendom were turned to the fortunes of the city. 
Hence the seer in the eleventh chapter anticipated the future 
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of Israel from the siege of Jerusalem up to the catastrophe of 
the world’s judgment. The outer court will be given up to 
the heathen, not the sanctuary; that is, probably, the outer 
form and constitution of the Jewish nationality will be broken 
up, but not the kernel of the nation and its religious character. 
On the contrary, God will send two great preachers of repent- 
ance, another Moses and Elias, to call the people to repentance. 
These will indeed fall a sacrifice to the “ beast,” the Antichrist, 
who is to appear; but God will gloriously raise them from 
death, and then, in a second penal judgment (the “second 
woe,” the first was under Vespasian and Titus), the greater 
part of the nation will be converted immediately before the 
last trump, that is, before the appearance of the catastrophe 
of the world’s judgment, and with it the “third woe” 
(xi. 14-19). The seer applies his thought to the world only 
after this separate prophecy about Israel, in which, of course, 
he anticipates in a measure his universal revelation of the 
future. In the first place, he sketches the two main powers 
opposed, between whom must fall the final decision of the 
world’s history: the kingdom of God, and the kingdom of 
the old dragon, the prince of this world. The first, conceived 
in forms taken both from Old and New Testament, is presented 
in the image of that star-crowned woman, who is clothed with 
the sun of divine revelation. She has given birth to the 
Messiah, against whom the old dragon has risen to devour 
Him: he has not succeeded, the child of God has been caught 
up into heaven, and Satan cast down from heaven. Hence 
the decision between God and Satan has already in principle 
been reached; Satan has been hurled from his heavenly 
throne by that which Messiah has done on earth, especially 
by His suffering and death (xii. 11); the dark power which 
accuses man day and night before God, the power of evil that 
rules the world, is essentially conquered. But on earth the 
power of him who has been cast out of heaven is still, for a 
short time, great, and he gives vent to his rage at his ejection 
in persecuting the kingdom of God and its members, the 
brethren of Jesus (chap. xii.). As instrument of this rage he 
ealls forth from the abyss the counterpart of the woman 
clothed with the sun and her divine Son, the “beast,” which 
means at once the Roman Empire in its complete hostility to 
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Christ, and its wicked head, the returning Nero. The 
thirteenth chapter pictures the time of terror that is at 
hand under this Antichrist; his world-wide power, his blas- 
phemous self-deification, his cruel persecution of the children 
of God, his union with the lying prophets, that is, the seductive 
arts of heathen wisdom and magic; finally, the enforcing of 
His divine worship and its emblem, the mark in forehead and 
hand. But—the fourteenth chapter continues—the Church 
of the chosen hundred and forty and four thousand stand on 
the mount of salvation closely gathered round their Saviour, 
the name of their Lord and their heavenly Father in their 
forehead, and sing a song of victory which none but the elect 
can learn. They come forth from the last tribulation spotless, 
with virgin purity, amid all the temptations of the world, 
victorious over all its terrors in following the Lamb of God. 
When antichristian wickedness and the oppression of the 
Church reach their height, the judgment comes. In the 
remainder of the fourteenth chapter this thought is impressed 
upon the readers in every way both for warning and comfort ; 
by calling on the whole world to repent, by announcing the first 
act of judgment to be executed on Babylon or Rome, by a 
sharp warning against following the tyranny of the Antichrist, 
and by extolling those who resist unto blood. Whereupon 
the judgment of the world itself, the return of the Son of 
Man with sickle and pruning knife, is announced in figures 
taken from the corn and wine harvest; and in connection with 
Isa. lxiii., the wine-press in particular, with its crimson juice, 
is employed as the emblem of the slaughter that is to be 
expected. But all these are merely incidental hints; the 
real picture of the world’s judgment begins with chap. xv., 
and with it the prophetic poet turns back to his solemn 
scheme of seven. The history of Israel’s deliverance from 
Egypt serves him for a poetic example. While Christians 
stand on the shore of this new Red Sea, the sea of the 
revelation of divine wrath, and sing the triumphant song of 
victory, “the song of Moses” translated into that of the New 
Testament, the streams of divine wrath in seven vials are 
poured over the kingdom of the antitypical Pharaoh, the 
Antichrist. The first five vials repeat the plagues of Egypt 
in an intensified form. But the sixth bears a new and 
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peculiar character; it represents the enormous military 
expedition from beyond the Euphrates, which was under- 
taken by the kings of the East in the service of the Antichrist 
of Nero redivivus, against apostate Rome; and the seventh 
vial of wrath under the image of a fearful earthquake, with 
lightnings,—the emblem of a world-wide catastrophe, already 
employed in vi. 12 f.,—brings the expected destruction by 
burning of the capital, which is the revenge of the incendiary 
Nero. The seventeenth chapter dwells on the execution of 
this first act of the world’s judgment, and shows the full 
reason of it in the shameless image of the great courtesan, 
and at the same time gives the readers hints for understanding 
it; and the eighteenth, following Old Testament examples, 
pictures the lamentations of the world over Rome’s perished 
glory. With the nineteenth chapter these lamentations give 
place to a song of jubilation over the victory of the kingdom 
of God on earth; for now the kingly Christ on a white horse 
comes forth from the opened heaven with His heavenly hosts 
against the Antichrist triumphing over Rome, and in the 
decisive slaughter alréady announced (xiv. 19, 20), the hosts 
of Antichrist are annihilated, but he himself with his lying 
prophets are taken captive and thrown into the hell of con- 
demnation. That is the second act of the world’s judgment ; 
in place of the world-kingdom which was opposed to God 
appears the victorious kingdom of Christ, the Messianic 
dominion of the world, which is to endure a thousand years, 
and to comprehend all faithful members of the militant 
Church, both those who are alive and those who are to be 
raised from death. But even this thousand years’ kingdom 
of Christ is not the completion. The evil one is bound during 
these thousand years, but is not yet annihilated ; the elements 
of a final attack of the old dragon on the kingdom of God 
still exist. At the end of the thousand years Satan is loosed, 
and leads the mythical nations, “Gog and Magog,” from the ends 
of the earth (Hzek. xxxviii—xxxix.) against the kingdom of 
Christ, the “holy city.” Therefore a third and last act of 
the world’s judgment is required; God Himself enters the 
arena against the old dragon and annihilates him, together 
with his accomplice death. Then follows the general resur- 
rection of the dead and the final judgment of men, which is 
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again followed by the transformation of heaven and earth, the 
setting up of the ideally perfect world. The seer hastens 
rapidly over the thousand years’ kingdom of Christ to this 
eternal kingdom of the Father (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 28), for the 
delineation of which he has reserved his brightest colours and 
his sweetest tones. What has ever been the ideal of faith and 
hope comes down from heaven to earth, the tabernacle of God 
among the children of men, the “ heavenly Jerusalem,” and the 
wonderful book closes with the sublime delineation of this 
symbol of the blessed fellowship of the redeemed with God. 


§ 5. THe AUTHORSHIP 


Some recent critics, who suppose that the best way of 
removing obscurities in Scripture is by dismemberment, have 
sought to change this masterpiece of early Christian prophetic 
poetry into a patchwork from different hands and times. In 
one case we have two fragments from the years 66 and 68, 
which were afterwards supplemented on three distinct occa- 
sions, under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus; another views 
it as entirely a Jewish book, to which a Christian writer 
supphed the seven Epistles, and which he revised with small 
interpolations ; again, a Christian Apocalypse of the year 70, 
and two Jewish Apocalypses of the time of Pompey and Caligula, 
have been brought together in one work by a redactor at the 
end of the century, etc. We may fairly disregard these 
so-called discoveries of a bewildered ingenuity, because each 
of the critics in question refutes his predecessor, in order to 
be immediately again convicted of an illusion by discoveries 
entirely different.1_ Even apart from this, a critical hypothesis 
which makes a book historically meaningless—and every 
Apocalypse which mixes up different conditions and times is 
meaningless—is not a solution of any difficulties; on the 
other hand, the exhibition of a uniform artistic formation of 
our book proves the unity of its origin and authorship. No 
doubt the author of the Apocalypse had his models and pre- 


1 Cf. the instructive analysis of the Apocalypse in Pfleiderer’s Urchris- 
tenthum, pp. 318-355, which rests upon what was at that time the most 
recent hypothesis of dismemberment, viz. Vischer’s, and my Essay against 
the treatise of Vischer (Stud. wu. Krit. 1888, 1). 
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decessors both among the Old Testament prophets whom we 
know and the New Testament prophets whom we do not 
know. Both thoughts and forms were at his disposal when 
an exalted hour of prophetic conception suggested to him, 
under the influence of the awful condition of the world, the 
main features of his book. But from this uniform conception 
he has shaped everything with an independent mind, and 
with marvellous artistic skill. If the only date which explains 
all its difficulties is the year of Nero’s death, the year 68, as 
we think we have proved, then its genuineness is beyond 
question; and the only question that remains is as to who 
the John was who, living in the cirele of the seven Churches 
of Asia Minor, and well known to them, composed it. ‘There 
is nothing to favour John Marcus (Acts xii. 25), whom some 
moderns have adopted; for there is no proof that he was a 
prophet, or that he had relations with the Churches of Asia 
Minor, and antiquity knows nothing of his having written 
anything except the reminiscences of Peter described by 
Papias. Far more likely is the conjecture of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, that the author is John 6 mpecSdrepos, who is 
mentioned in a fragment of Papias alongside of the Apostle 
John as a personal disciple of Jesus, and who is likewise said 
to have lived at Ephesus. It may be urged in favour of this 
that the writer of the Apocalypse does not describe himself 
as an apostle, but rather seems to count himself among the 
“ prophets,” and to distinguish himself from the apostles whose 
names he makes the foundation-stones of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem (cf. xviii. 20, xix. 10, xxi. 14, xxii. 9). All, therefore, 
who are convinced of the apostolic composition of the Gospel of 
John, and yet regard it as impossible to ascribe both writings 
to the same author, gladly fall back on this conjecture of 
John the Presbyter. Yet it cannot be denied that it has a 
very weak foundation. It is a hypothesis, and not a tradi- 
tion; it conjectures a man of whom, apart from his existence, 
we know next to nothing; while the sojourn of the Apostle 
John in Ephesus belongs to the best attested facts of Christian 
antiquity, and it is opposed by the unanimous tradition, 
which, even in its Patmos legend, describes this apostle as the 
author of the Apocalypse. It is particularly difficult to 
accuse of error and misunderstanding the testimony of Justin, 
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who lived so near the time, and of Ireneus, who was so well 
instructed by his teacher Polycarp about the apostle. It cannot 
be maintained as impossible that the Apostle John, when he 
spoke as a prophet, should reckon himself among the “ pro- 
phets,” and yet that he should be so proud of the immortal 
privilege which the Lord had bestowed upon him in receiving 
him into the number of the Twelve, as to see in spirit his 
name written on one of the twelve foundations of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The difference, both in language and mode of 
thought (the latter especially in prophetic things), which 
undeniably exists between the two writings has more weight 
with one who cannot gainsay the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel. Yet aman of such historical and literary taste as 
Karl Hase regarded it as possible to conceive both as produc- 
tions of the same man at different stages of his life; and even 
Baur has insisted on a certain affinity between the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel of John. The difference of language is to 
some extent explained by the difference of the poetic and 
the historical style, and especially by the effort of the writer 
of the Apocalypse to imitate many solemn Hebrew formulas 
in Hebraic and incorrect Greek; besides, it is easy to under- 
stand that a native of Palestine, transferred from Jerusalem 
to Ephesus, would write a purer Greek after twenty years’ 
sojourn among the Greeks than in the first years of his 
settlement. But as to the different mode of thought about 
prophetic things, it may be asked whether the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the period which followed, disappointing the 
early notion of the parousia, might not have urged such a 
man as the Apostle John to a reconstruction of his prophetic 
ideas, to a new and more spiritual understanding of the Lord’s 
words about His second coming, such as we have in the 
farewell discourses of the Gospel and in the first Epistle, as 
compared with the Apocalypse. Yet the contrast between 
the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel is hardly so great as 
that, for example, between Goéthe’s first drama and his 
Iphigenia, and yet the same man wrote both at different 
stages of his life. The Apostle John, whether judged by the 
Apocalypse or by the Gospel, was, at anyrate, one of the 
profoundest minds of early Christianity, and the meagreness 
of our knowledge of this extraordinary personality must 
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restrain us from questioning his ability on this or that side. 
For all that, the difference between the Apocalypse and the 
rest of the Johannine writings is so great, and the question 
of authorship so unsettled, that we must consider them for 
biblical theology separately, as even though the author should 
be the same, they give expression to a different view of the 
world. And this makes the question of authorship of little 
importance for our present task. 

The poetic and prophetic character of the book involves 
that we are not to seek in it developed doctrinal ideas, but 
only intuitions—for the most part symbolical. For that very 
reason it is impossible for anyone to expound the Apocalypse 
aright without some poetic feeling and taste. For the true 
prophet is a true poet, only he is not moved by his own 
esthetic ideas, but by religious ideas sent to him from God: 
and the writer of the Apocalypse in particular, as the whole 
arrangement and execution of his work shows, is a poet of 
the most magnificent and conscious kind. But exegesis has 
sinned against him to an incredible extent, and at the same 
time has accumulated unanswerable riddles in his book by 
always taking in sober earnest the forms of poetry. Never- 
theless, important and peculiar doctrinal ideas are implied in 
the symbolico-poetic views of the book, and still more in 
its occasional dogmatic indications. We shall best review 
this doctrinal content by distinguishing the following main 
points :— 

T. Heaven and earth. 
II. The Lamb of God. 
III. The Church of the saints, 
IV. The final history. 


CHAPTER II 
HEAVEN AND EARTH 


§ 1. Ipza or Gop 


The Apocalypse regards the history of the world as a 
great drama which is enacted between heaven and earth, and 
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which, after the conflict of both has reached its height, issues 
in the harmony of both by means of the judgment of the 
world. The idea of God is from the first formed in relation 
to this course of the world; He is called the “ Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end” 
(i. 8, xxi. 6), or, like Paul’s phrase, é& adtod kal 8v adtod Kal 
eis avtTov Ta Tava, He is 6 dy Kal 6 Av Kal 6 epxopevos (i. 8, 
iv. 8). That in this formula, which is copied from a Jewish 
one connected with Ex, iii. 14, we have not 6 éoopevos but 6 
€pxopuevos, is accounted for by the reference to God’s coming 
to judgment. It is also owing to the character of the book 
that God’s elevation above the world, His position of absolute 
Lordship, is specially insisted on. He is the God who “ liveth 
for ever and ever” (iv. 9, 10, vii. 12, x. 6, xv. 7); He is the 
Creator by whose will all things are, the source of all life 
(iv 11, x. 6, xiv. 7); He is simply the “Lord” («upzsos), the 
Master (Seo7rorns), the Almighty (i. 8, iv. 8, vi. 10, xi. 17). 
The only surprising thing in this is, that notwithstanding His 
omnipotence, power, glory, and might are repeatedly desired 
for Him in the world or ascribed to Him as first received 
(iv. 11, v. 13, vii. 12, xi. 17); but that is the quite correct 
distinction between the omnipotence which God has in Him- 
self in the world, and the perfect dominion of God which is 
the goal of the world’s history. In the world of freedom and 
sin, in spite of all His power of governing, God is not yet the 
complete and only ruler; but the aim of His government and 
the prayer of the pious is that He may become so.. Guiding 
His government in the world are His ethical attributes, His 
holiness, righteousness, and truthfulness. He is the sovos 
dcvos (xv. 4, xvi. 5), the thrice dys (iv. 8, vi. 10); these 
designations of holiness, the former of which expresses piety, 
conscientiousness, and the latter the opposite of what is finite 
and evil, are accentuations of the ethical perfection of God 
that can scarcely be distinguished. The “Holy One” is at 
the same time, according to vi. 10, the true one (0 ann Owos, 
a word which throughout the whole Apocalypse is used in the 
sense of drnOns; cf. xix. 2, xxi. 5, xxii. 6),! who keeps His word, 

1 The wish to force into the Apocalypse the meaning “genuine,” which 


aanbivés has in classic Greek as distinguished from déandys (cf. Diister- 
dieck’s Commentar), leads to far-fetched and feeble interpretations. 
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and is faithful to Himself and to His promise. And this divine 
truthfulness is again, as xvi. 7, xix. 1, 2 shows, related to His 
righteousness, the moral uprightness in virtue of which He 
decides and_acts only according to the standard of His holy 
nature. This righteousness, of course, includes the penal 
requital of evil, as is emphasised in passages such as xv. 3, 
xvi. 7; but it does not end in that, for the penal righteous- 
ness is only an utterance of that more comprehensive moral 
attribute in virtue of which God at all times does what man 
as a moral being ought to do (cf. xxii. 11: 6 déxatos Stxatoodvny 
motnoatw éTt). Of course the peculiar content and aim of 
our book require that the legal and penal side of God’s rela- 
tion to the world should mainly appear; it is therefore 
entirely wrong to speak of the God of the Apocalypse as a 
Jewish God of wrath and revenge. The Apocalypse, in 
common with the whole New Testament, has the thought that 
God is angry with evil, and will finally destroy it in judgment 
(vi. 17, xi. 18, xix.15). But the revelations of wrath which 
it announces and paints are regarded by it, also, as simply 
the other side of the divine revelation of love in Christ ; this 
love preceded those revelations of wrath in order to save all 
that would submit to be saved; it also outlives and surpasses 
it in its eternal perfection. All the announcements of our 
book about wrath and judgment, which, moreover, are always 
crossed by calls to repentance (xi. 3, xiv. 6, 7), are surpassed 
by the final aim of the prophecy, the complete fulfilment of 
the blessed promise: “ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and He will dwell among them, and will be their God, 
and they shall be His people” (xxi. 3). In this coming of 
the heavenly Jerusalem to earth, the restoration of the world 
to the eternal and perfect kingdom of God, in which every 
conqueror is to be a son of God and a fellow-heir with 
Christ (xxi. 7), the Christian idea of God, the idea of eternal 
holy love, breaks through the storms of the world’s judgment. 
But it is also the basis of this prophecy ; for the Eternal, who 
is, and was, and is to come, is the “ Father of Jesus Christ” 
(i. 6, 11, 27, iii. 5, 21, xiv. 1), “Our Lord who hath loved and 
redeemed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto His God and Father” (i. 5, 6). 
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§ 2. Tur Higher Worip 


In keeping with its poetical character, the book outlines 
for us a formal picture of the divine glory. God dwells 
(xii. 6), or is throned, in heaven. His appearance is like a 
jasper and a sardius stone, and round about His throne is a 
rainbow like an emerald (iv. 3). Thunder and _lightnings 
proceed from this throne (iv. 5); before it burn seven lamps, 
which are declared to be “the seven Spirits of God” (iv. 5, 
i, 4); a sea as it were of glass, mingled with fire, is spread 
out before it (xv. 2), Around the throne stand four living 
creatures (faa), full of eyes before and behind, like to a lion, 
a calf, a man, and an eagle, that is, the four cherubim (iv. 6), 
and again on the same throne are seated “the four and twenty 
elders” clothed in white raiment, and with crowns of gold 
(iv. 4). Finally, the throne is surrounded by myriads of 
angels (v. 11), who praise God with the cherubim and the 
elders. But there is also in heaven an altar upon which the 
prayers of the saints come as incense (v. 8, vill. 3, 4), and 
under which the souls of the martyrs have their place (vi. 9); 
and even a tabernacle with the mercy-seat, a temple of God in 
heaven (xi. 19), from which the angels with the seven vials 
of wrath go forth (xv. 5, 6). And in xxi. 2 the whole 
eternal city of God, the new Jerusalem, comes down from 
heaven to earth. The poetic freedom with which all these 
symbols are conceived is manifest in the fact that an open 
throne of God and a secret dwelling-place of God stand beside 
each other in the tabernacle; God is at the same time both 
hidden and manifest. Hence all these images have a deep 
significance. The precious stones to which the appearance of 
God is compared, the bright jasper and the red sardius, seem 
(as in Ezek. i. 26, 27) to indicate the nature of God as light 
and fire, His purity and His fiery zeal; and the eternal bow 
of peace, the sign of the covenant, above His throne shows that 
even if the fiery red should have to be referred only to His 
wrath, His love and faithfulness are not forgotten (Gen. ix. 
12,13). The sea of glass before God’s throne may be the 
emblem of His decrees for the government of the world, which 
are deep as the sea and yet always clear as crystal before 
Him. This sea is mingled with fire, because the wrath of the 
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world’s judgment is wrapped up in God’s decree; in like 
manner the thunder and lightnings proceeding from His 
throne signify His revelations and judgments continuously 
going on in the world. The four cherubim, according to an 
old interpretation that is certainly suitable here, are the 
symbols of the creatures who praise God, as the noblest of 
which appear a lion, a bull, a man, and an eagle; the four and 
twenty elders are the representatives of the human Church of 
God—four and twenty either according to the number of the 
classes of Jewish priests, or in virtue of a counting together 
of the twelve tribes of Israel and the twelve apostles of Jesus, 
as the heads of the Old and New Testament Church. These 
elders bear the white garments of holiness and the crowns of 
eternal royalty, which, in iv. 10, they cast at the feet of God, 
because they owe them to His grace. All this, just as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the rest of the New Testament, 
represents heaven as the ideal world in which the glory of 
God is uninterruptedly displayed, while on earth it has to 
strive with human freedom and sin for its realisation. But 
this ideal world is destined to come down into the world of 
human history and realise itself there. Every Old Testament 
holy thing is a provisional copy of the heavenly world here on 
earth; the Son of God, the child of the woman who is clothed 
with the sun and crowned with stars, descends from heaven, 
and at last the eternal city of God, in which God and man 
dwell together, comes down from heaven to earth. In like 
manner, all decrees of God which the book predicts are first 
announced and solemnised in heaven,.and seen in heaven by 
the seer, before they are carried out on earth; heaven is the 
centre of the world’s earthly history so far as that history is 
from God and ends in God. 


§ 3. THe SprrIT AND THE SPIRITS 


The Spirit appears as the living bond between the higher 
and the earthly world. This is a concept which in the 
manner of the Old Testament is applied sometimes in a wider 
and a widest sense, and sometimes in a narrower. In the 
passage (xi. 11) where the “Spirit of life from God” enters 
into the two slain witnesses and awakens them, and still more 
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in xiil. 15, where spirit is given to the image of the “beast” 
so that 1b can speak, 7vedua without the article means simply 
the immaterial principle of life which animates the creature. 
It is different when the author speaks of the Spirit (70 
mvedua); he then means the Divine Spirit as principle of 
prophecy. ‘That is the “ Spirit ” who speaks “ to the Churches ” 
in the seven Epistles (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii. 6, 13, 22), who 
cries to the struggling Churches (xiv. 13): “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord from henceforth”; who together 
with the “ bride,” the Church (xxi. 17), calls to the Lord Jesus, 
Come! He is called expressly (xix. 10) “the Spirit of 
prophecy”; and when it is there said “the testimony of Jesus 
is the Spirit of prophecy,” the meaning is that Jesus continues 
His testimony from heaven through Him, and constantly 
attests Himself, since the seven Epistles are expressly de- 
scribed both as dictated by Christ and as utterances “of the 
Spirit.” Whoever is laid hold of and filled by this Spirit is 
“ éy mvevpate” in an inspired and enraptured condition (i. 10, 
iv. 2, xvil.3,xxi.10). At the same time, however, “Spirits of 
the prophets” are spoken of in the plural, in recognition of 
the fact that the Spirit of prophecy individualises Himself in 
every prophet, and has His special character and limits 
(xxii. 6; ef. 1 Cor. xiv. 32). God is there called the “ God 
of the Spirits of the prophets”; but Satan also has his spirits 
of (false) prophets; thus in xvi. 14, three “unclean spirits,” 
mvevpata Satmovioyv, are mentioned, who proceed from the 
mouth of the dragon, of the beast, and of the false prophet, and 
go forth to deceive the kings of the earth, that they may aid 
the beast, and go with him to destruction. From all these 
Spirits of the prophets, evil and good, we must distinguish the 
“seven Spirits of God” who, according to i. 4, iv. 5, burn as 
lamps before His throne, and who at the same time, according 
to v. 6, are seven eyes in Christ as the Lamb, sent forth into 
all the earth. Already Zechariah (iii. 9, iv. 10) had spoken of 
seven eyes of the Lord which run through the whole earth, 
and of seven eyes of the foundation-stone which God had laid 
in Jerusalem; and Isaiah (xi. 2) had described in sevenfold 
attributes the Spirit of the Lord who was to rest upon the 
offspring of David; this sevenfold or perfect nature of the 
Spirit of God is in later prophecy expressed by seven eyes of 
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divine wisdom penetrating the world, or by seven Spirits with 
which God surveys the world. The fact that the writer of 
the Apocalypse in i. 4 desires grace and peace from God, 
from the seven Spirits, and only then from Jesus makes it 
plain that he means by these seven Spirits the one personal 
Spirit of God in all His fulness,—he could not have placed 
created spirits before Jesus as dispensers of grace and peace,— 
he could have subordinated the historical Saviour only to the 
eternal Spirit of God who dwelt in Him. | But the fact that 
the seven Spirits of God which burn as lamps before His 
throne are the seven eyes of the Lamb, speaks still more 
plainly; Jesus the Lamb of God is the “Christ,” who is 
anointed with all the fulness of the Spirit of God, as is 
indicated by the seven eyes beside the seven horns; He is the 
bearer, not only of the divine kingly power, but of the eternal 
wisdom of the Holy Spirit. It is evident that in spite of the 
poetic distinction of the seven Spirits of God from God Him- 
self, there is no intention of ascribing to the Spirit any 
personality different from God; how could one person be at 
the same time seven persons, and stand before God, dwell in 
Jesus, and be sent out over all the earth? On the contrary, 
it is clear that this figurative notion simply means that the 
Spirit of God is the eternal light which pertains to God Him- 
self, but which dwells at the same time in all His fulness in 
Christ, and penetrates the whole world as the principle of the 
divine immanence and revelation. How far the latter may be 
meant in the sense of God’s relation to the world as Creator 
of all life springing from God, or in the sense of the way of 
salvation, of the new life of the believer, or, finally, of the 
prophetic enlightenment which proceeds from God, can scarcely 
be made out. For the first reference we might appeal to the 
most general sense of 7vedua as we have it in xi.11; for the 
second, to the fact that in i. 4 “grace and peace” are desired 
from the seven Spirits of God, that is, gifts of the new life in 
Christ. But the nature of the Apocalypse involves that in it 
the Spirit of God comes into consideration mostly as the 
principle of inspiration and prophecy, and that for the most 
part agrees with the view of the Old Testament and that of 
the original apostles. 
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§ 4. THe ANGELS 


But the Apocalypse has still another view of the living 
connection of heaven and earth, viz. the angels. No book of 
the New Testament makes such abundant use of the notion of 
angels as this most poetic and symbolic writing, a fact that 
should at once be noted as reminding us of the poetic and 
symbolic character of this notion. Seven angels stand before 
God’s presence (viii. 2); the seven Churches have their seven 
angels, who are symbolised by seven stars, while the Churches 
are compared to seven golden candlesticks (i. 20). Seven 
angels sound the trumpets of the world’s judgment (viii. 6), 
and again seven angels pour out the vials of judicial wrath 
upon the earth (xv. 1). An interpreting angel appears 
repeatedly at the side of the seer (xvii. 1, 7, xix. 9, 10, 
xxii. 8, 9); the most of the future events seen in vision 
are proclaimed or produced by angels; finally, the whole 
Apocalypse (i. 1) is ascribed to a mediating angel. The 
number of angels is wupiades pupiddwy and yiriades yrrrad@v 
(v. 11); they are at home in heaven, where they praise God ; 
but, as their name declares, they are at the same time 
messengers of God, middle terms between heaven and earth, 
media of the divine will in nature and in history, In chap. 
vii. 1, four angels have the four winds in their power; in 
xvi. 5, an angel of the water appears; in x. 9, an angel 
delivers to the seer the new book of revelation ; and again, in 
xiv. 6, one proclaims “ the everlasting gospel,” ete. But even 
the destroying locusts are brought on the scene by an angel of 
the abyss (ix. 11), who is called Apollyon, the destroyer, and 
he also stands in God’s service. The traditional distinction of 
good and evil angels is as little suitable here as in Paul. In 
this poetic book they are described, of course, as personal 
beings; the angels are called “holy” servants of God, fellow- 
servants with men, and therefore not to be worshipped by men 
(xix. 10, xxii. 9); on the other hand, just as in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews they nowhere appear as ends for God, as men 
are, nor as fellow-citizens in the heavenly Jerusalem, they 
are instruments of the divine will; they are the divine ideas, 
which, in the domain of nature and the phenomena of history, 
form the upholding power and guiding principle. The angels 
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. of the seven Churches are specially notable and instructive in 
this respect (i. 20, ii. 1, 8, 12, ete.) Only sheer lack of per- 
ception could have interpreted them as bishops, or invested 
them with some sort of Irvingite Church office; they are real 
angels, The fact that they are represented as stars (i. 20) 
should not lead us to a contrary opinion; even the seven 
Spirits of God are symbolised as heavenly lamps, and the 
fallen angels (xii. 4, 9) as fallen stars. But when one sees 
how they receive praise and blame in the name of their 
Church without being in anyway distinguished from these 
Churches in their character, and without being summoned to 
influence them, it is evident that they are only their heavenly 
counterparts, just as the stars as heavenly lights correspond to 
the lights of the golden candlesticks on earth. In like 
manner, as in Dan. x. 13, 20, every nation has its own 
guardian angel or national spirit, which, as it were, represents 
it before God; and, as in Matt. xvii. 10, every child of man 
has an “angel,” a genius, in which the individual idea of that 
human life stands in God’s presence ; so the author has given 
to each Church its angel or genius, the ideal form of its 
individuality, the spiritual image in which it stands before the 
Lord of the Church. In another way “the seven angels who 
stand before God” (viii. 2) are enigmatical. The seer 
introduces them with the definite article as powers already 
well known, and thus at once reminds us of “the seven 
Spirits which are before the throne of God” (i. 4, iv. 5), 
Most expositors, indeed, will not hear of their identity, 
though one cannot see why, since, according to Heb. i. 14, the 
angels are mvevwata, mrvevuata evToupyiKa amogTENAOmEVA, 
in precisely the same way as in Rev. v. 6 the seven Spirits 
of God are ameotadpéva cis Tacav tv yhv? But has the 
writer of the Apocalypse afterwards represented “the seven 
Spirits,” into which he divides the one Spirit of God, as seven 
throne angels of God? Then the angel through whom God 
communicated the whole Apocalypse to His servant John, and 
with whom the expositor knows not what to do, because in the 
book itself he is replaced partly by heavenly voices and partly 
by individual appearances of angels, would be best explained ; 
he would be the rvetpa tpodytevas who enables the seer to 
see his visions. However that may be, we seem to havea 
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continual interchange of “angels” and “ Spirits,” though the 
two notions do not altogether disappear in one another ; and 
so from this side also we have confirmation of the idea that 
the angels are the several rays of the fulness and glory of the 
ideal world, which animate and spiritualise the natural world 
of history. 


§ 5. Tae Dracon 


The visible world, however, is moved and ruled, not only 
by divine spirits and powers, but also by ungodly and 
dzmonic powers. Satan, the old serpent, as he is called in 
allusion to Gen. iii, “the deceiver of the whole world” 
(xii. 9), confronts God, the thrice Holy. He is pictured to 
us (xi. 3) as a great red dragon, with seven heads and seven 
crowns, and with ten horns, sweeping with his tail the third 
part of the stars from heaven. ‘That signifies his murderous 
disposition (John vii. 44), and that he possesses kingly 
dominion above every other power on earth; and his is not 
merely an earthly power, but one that reaches into heaven; 
he has snatched from this ideal order “the third part of the 
stars,” that is, the angels, the world-supporting powers of 
God, and made them subject to himself. But it is a complete 
error because of all this to find in the Apocalypse a mythology 
of the devil as a fallen angel; the New Testament does not 
venture on a theory of cosmical evil, either here or elsewhere. 
The Satan of the Apocalypse, like the Satan of the Bible in 
general, is not a fallen angel, but is the evil principle actually 
existent and mighty in the world. He has his angels, the 
demons or spirits of demons (xvi. 14),’ who, according to 
ix. 20, are worshipped by the heathen by means of idols, 
and, according to xvi. 14, are able to produce lying wonders 
and predictions. But these angels of Satan again (cf. 2 Cor. 
xii. 7) are simply the divisions of the evil principle, the mani- 
fold powers of corruption which appear in nature and in history 
(cf. ix. 1,11, 13, 14, 15), That mythological view about 
the fall of Satan appeals to the delineation of xii. 7 f. only by 

1 That the passage xvi. 14 means to distinguish the “ unclean spirits” 


from the demons is not probable from the parallel passage, xviii. 2. The 
expression rvsijue baiuovtov is pleonastic here, just as in Luke iv. 33, 
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a mistake. That delineation, in which Satan and his angels 
were hurled from heaven by the archangel Michael and his 
hosts (Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1), and thrown to the earth, does 
not refer to the mythical prehistoric fall of the angels, but, as 
the connection proves, to the change in principle of Satan’s 
position in the world, which took place in the historical 
moment of redemption, and was brought about by the earthly 
life of the Messiah (ver. 5). Up to the moment of Christ’s 
exaltation, that is, of the completed work of redemption, Satan 
had his station in a certain sense in heaven, where he appears 
therefore to the seer, ver. 3 (already as the dragon); but he 
is conquered and hurled down, so that his place can no more 
be found in heaven (ver. 8): now the salvation and the power 
and the kingdom of God, and the authority of His Messiah, 
has come, that is, has appeared and become actual. This may 
sound strange to our ears, which are more accustomed to 
mythological than to biblical notions of Satan, and yet we 
have the same notion in words of Jesus such as Luke x. 18, 
John xii, 31; and even the fundamental passage about Satan 
in the Bible, Job i. 6, which makes him appear in heaven 
among the sons of God as the accuser of the pious, leads us 
to expect nothing else. The idea in itself is simple and clear 
enough. Until redemption was completed, evil was a power 
ruling the world, which forced itself on God’s notice, and 
threw its dark shadow on His countenance; it “accused,” as 
the inhabitants of heaven say (xii. 10), our brethren (men) 
night and day; it stood as an unbroken wall of partition 
between God and man, and concealed from the latter, in virtue 
of the consciousness of unexpiated guilt, the countenance 
of eternal love. But redemption has changed all that; evil 
has indeed great power on earth still (vv. 9-12), but it no 
longer stands before God in heaven, it is abolished, and in 
principle overcome. It is most significant of the whole 
relation of heaven and earth as conceived in our book, that 
the victory of Christ over Satan, which in reality was gained 
on earth (cf. iii, 21, v. 5), is here represented as a heavenly 
fact, as a victory of Michael and his angels over the dragon 
and his followers (xii. 7). That cannot possibly mean another 
independent event in heaven, as “the blood of the Lamb and 
the word of His testimony” immediately afterwards (ver. 11) 
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appear as the powers by which the children of men are 
henceforth able to overcome Satan. But that dreuos év 
ovpave is simply the heavenly reflex, or the ideal image of 
the earthly victory which the Crucified and Risen One obtained 
over the evil one who ruled the world. This therefore confirms 
what we have said about heaven as an ideal kingdom, and 
about angels as personified ideas of God. The archangel 
Michael is not an actual personality distinct from God or 
Christ, but is the personified diyine idea of salvation, the 
symbol of the divine power of love triumphing over the power 
of the evil one. And in the same way, in this view, Satan 
also is a symbolical idea, though the symbol is of a power 
terribly real. He is conceived as the dark shadow of evil 
that is in the world, in contrast with the eternal light, the 
world-nature in its unity opposed to God. Perhaps the writer 
of the Apocalypse conceived him as a personality; but the 
notion is not a metaphysical mystery, but the involuntary 
personification of an actual power, inevitable at the time, 
which, as we now know, cannot be seriously conceived as 
personal, 


CHAPTER 151 
THE LAMB OF GOD 


§ 1. Tue CENTRE OF GRAVITY OF THE CHRISTOLOGICAL VIEW 


Tt lies in the plan and aim of the Apocalypse that Jesus 
Christ, by whom God has conquered Satan, should appear 
chiefly in the kingly glory which He is to show in judging 
and perfecting the world. But as the account in the twelfth 
chapter, already alluded to, represents it, this future signific- 
ance of His rests throughout on His historical appearance 
and on what He then accomplished. This appears even in the 
sublime delineation of the fourth and fifth chapters. The 
book of the future, with its seven seals, lies in the hand of 
God, who sits upon His throne; the question is raised as to 
who can loose these seals, that is, not who can divine the 
riddle of the future, but who can actually solve it, and lead 
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the history of the world to its goal; and no one in heaven or 
earth can do so, But in the midst of the throne, and of the 
cherubim and elders, stands “a Lamb as it had been slain,” 
having seven eyes and seven horns, that is, endowed with 
perfect spiritual power and authority ; He takes the book from 
God’s hand, and in doing go is saluted with a song, continued 
from heaven to earth and into the underworld: “Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for 
Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and 
hast made us kings and priests to our God; and we shall reign 
on the earth.” Hence the whole of Christ’s unique glory, 
which is to be revealed in the future, was won by His self- 
sacrifice as the Lamb of God. The meaning of this picture 
is that He is the coming Judge of the world, because He is 
the historical Saviour ; all that we are to obtain through Him 
in the future is simply the carrying out of that work which 
was achieved in His sufferings and death. Against all con- 
trary impressions, then, we must keep steadily before us 
that the christological view of the writer of the Apocalypse 
has its centre of gravity from the first in the human and 
historical life of Jesus, and, in particular, in the death of 
sacrifice as its climax. For that very reason the favourite 
designation, “the Lamb,” appears in the book twenty-nine 
times. 


§ 2. Toe HisroricaL CHRIST 


The twelfth chapter, with its introduction of the woman 
in travail, who is clothed with the sun, having the moon under 
her feet and the crown of stars around her head, the mother 
of Messiah, goes further back in the historical contemplation of 
Jesus. “And she bore a son, who is to rule all nations with 
a sceptre of iron” (Ps. 11. 9); “and her child, to rescue him 
from the dragon who wished to devour him, is caught up to 
God and to His throne.” That the vids &pnv here spoken of 
is the Messiah, needs no proof. We can easily understand 
how Catholicism should have interpreted the woman, His 
mother, as the Virgin Mary, and that Murillo should have 
painted her as such; and yet it is wrong; it is refuted by the 
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further account of vv. 6, 13, 17. According to these verses 
the woman flees into the wilderness from the dragon who is 
pursuing her, where she is nourished three and a half years; 
she has also other children, viz. “those who keep the com- 
mandments of God and have the testimony of Jesus.” She 
is manifestly a symbolical figure,—not indeed the Church, for 
she did not give birth to the Messiah, but probably, as all 
intelligent expositors now recognise, the kingdom of God in 
the unity of its Old and New Testament development, the 
theocracy as it continued to exist after the birth of Messiah 
in the Christian communities, and was persecuted by the 
princes of this world, but could not be destroyed. It is 
certainly a true Jewish Christian and primitive view to con- 
ceive the kingdom of God on earth in this unity of the old and 
new covenant in contrast with heathendom, in which is seen 
the kingdom of Satan and of demons; and yet Paul does 
something similar in Rom. xi, when he represents the 
Gentile Christians as grafted into the old olive tree, the root 
of which is God’s covenant with the patriarchs. But the 
christological view which appears here is still more notable ; 
Christ, on the Father’s side, is the Son of God, planted, as we 
shall see, from heaven into the connection of the human 
race, and yet, on another side, as it were the mother’s, He is 
the child of historical development; that historical develop- 
ment of the old covenant which was founded by God and 
consummated in the midst of the old world, which was 
estranged from God, contained Him in embryo to give Him 
birth at the appointed hour, and then to call into existence 
innumerable brethren of this firstborn, as the Church of 
God of the new covenant. Or have we, as a recent criticism 
has discovered, no mention whatever here of Jesus Christ, but 
only of a Jewish Messiah, because the child of the woman 
clothed with the sun is immediately, as it seems, after His 
birth caught up into heaven; that is, no room is left for the 
earthly life of Jesus.’ It needs a profound want of poetic 
feeling and taste to misunderstand why the poet should thus 
epitomise that life here, where he seeks, not to narrate the life 
of Jesus, but to contrast the powers that are contending in 
the history of the world, the divine founding of saivation and 
1 Cf. C. Vischer, Dee Offenbarung Johannis, p. 28 f. 
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the prince of this world. This account, which is not histori- 
cal but symbolical, is apparently contracted into one moment, 
and yet.contains everything by way of hint; the Messiah 
issues from the Old Testament kingdom of God; the power 
of evil that rules the world attempts to destroy Him, but 
cannot; His earthly life issues in a heavenly exaltation, and 
He leaves behind a contending Church on earth, which is able 
to overcome Satan through His blood (ver. 11). Now, if in 
this passage the historical life of Jesus is indicated only 
according to its origin, its conflict, and victorious issue, there 
are added in other places further traces of historical know- 
ledge and appreciation. The historical name Jesus is com- 
monly used alongside of the symbolical name Lamb; the 
official name “ Christ” is more rare, but it is used as a 
common name (0 Xpicrds Oeod, xii. 10, xx. 4, 6); even the 
double name “ Jesus Christ” appears (i. 1). Stress is laid— 
even apart from chap. xiiion the Israelitish descent, corre- 
sponding to the prophecy: Jesus is “the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah” (v. 5; Gen. xlix. 9), “the offspring of David” (v. 5, 
xxil, 16, after Isa. xi 1 f.); the designation as “the bright 
and morning star” (xxii. 16) brings into prominence the 
dawning of salvation which begins with His appearance. 
Use is made of the number of His apostles as twelve (xxi. 14), 
and His death upon the cross in the city of Jerusalem is 
mentioned (xi. 8). Yet the decisive weight is laid on His 
ethico-divine character,.on His holy and trustworthy nature. 
He is 0 drysos, 6 adnOuves (iii. 7), which, according to the 
parallel passages (vi. 10, xix. 11), is not to be translated “the 
truly Holy One,’ but separated by a comma; He is thus 
characterised as the holy and true.” The name “Lamb” 
represents Him as the obedient and self-denying sufferer, and 
in i, 5 His voluntary death is expressly traced to His love 
for us. Beside His sacrificial death, His resurrection is 
specially insisted on as the transition to heavenly glory and 


1 The grouping of wsorés and déandwés in xix. 11 plainly shows that 
those expositors are wrong who try to force a distinction between 2andyc 
and &andivés in the Apocalypse, and take the latter in its common sense as 
meaning “corresponding to its idea.” The latter conception is absurd in 
xix. 11; but the signification “ true,” as a synonym of faithful and righteous 
(cf. the following words), is palpable. 
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kingly position towards the world: “I was dead; and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore; and have the keys of 
Hades and of death,” it is said in i. 18; and ini. 5 He is 
called “the firstborn of the dead,” that is, the first of those 
who were raised (1 Cor. xv. 20; Col. i. 18). Even His 
ascension is mentioned in the sense of an exaltation to the 
right hand of God, not only in the passage in the twelfth 
chapter (ver. 5), but also in the passage iii. 21: “I have 
overcome, and am set down with my Father on His throne.” 
The way in which the author imagined the resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus may be compared with the resurrection 
and ascension of the two witnesses, described in xi. 8—12, in 
which, however, we must not forget that this picture also is 
a poetic one. The doubt as to whether Jesus was to the 
writer of the Apocalypse “a true man,”? implies a complete 
misunderstanding of the apostolic age, in which the historical 
fact and the historical impression could never evaporate in 
religious speculation. The proof of this presupposition of all 
New Testament Christology does not lie in Daniel’s phrase, 
duoLos vid avOpwrov, twice applied to the exalted Christ 
(i. 13, xiv. 14), which rather sounds docetic; but certainly 
the opposite finds no support there; the expression marks 
the human form and appearance in harmony with the mean- 
ing of Dan. vii. 13. But there ought to have been no doubt 
that the writer of the Apocalypse was conscious of the true 
and full humanity of a person whose birth and death he 
records. But besides that, in the passages xxi. 7, xii. 17, he 
has ascribed the same heavenly Father and the same histori- 
cal mother to believers as to the Messiah, and has therefore 
excluded all doubt of the human similarity of the Redeemer 
and the redeemed. 


§ 3. THe EXALTED CHRIST 


That doubt might be occasioned by the Godlike charac- 
teristics ascribed to the exalted Christ in the Apocalypse, 
which are most prominent where the book of prophecy has 
to do exclusively with the state of exaltation. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is the glory of the exalted Christ so 

1H. Gebhardt, Der Lehrbegriff der Apokalypse, p. 108. 
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emphatically represented as divine as in our book. Not only 
is He called “ the Prince of the kings cf the earth, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords” (i. 5, xvii. 14, xix. 16), but even 
the angel of the Apocalypse is described as His angel @. 1, 
xxii. 16). In the introductory vision He appears with eyes 
as a flame of fire walking amid the seven candlesticks of the 
Churches, and holding their stars in His hand, that is, as the 
omniscient and omnipotent Lord of the Church. <A _ two- 
edged sword proceeds out of His mouth; that is, His sentence 
is God’s word, which strikes like a sharp sword, and effectively 
judges men (Wisd. Sol. xviii. 15, 16; Heb. iv. 12). He has 
the key of Hades and of death, that is, He is the resurrection 
and the life. As the Lamb, He is frequently grouped with 
God, and a common activity ascribed to them (eg. vi. 16); 
His mediation of salvation continues into the heavenly 
Jerusalem, that is, up to the final perfection (vii. 17, xxi. 22, 
23); the throne of God and of the Lamb stands for ever in 
the eternal city of God (xxii. 3). Many images and features 
which are applied to God in the Old Testament are in our book 
transferred to the exalted Christ (cf. for example, i. 14, 15 
with Dan. vii. 9 and x. 6; 117 with Ex. xxxiii 20 and 
Isa. vi. 5; ii, 23 with Ps, vii. 10; i. 14 with Isa. lxv. 15; 
xix. 13 with Isa. lxiii. 1f, etc). Finally, divine worship is 
paid directly to the exalted Christ; the same doxology which 
in vil. 12 is sung to God, is in v. 12 offered to the Lamb; 
the four and twenty elders, with their golden vials of incense, 
which “contain the prayers of the saints,” fall down before 
Him (ver. 8); while the angels refuse all worship for them- 
selves (xix. 10, xxii. 8, 9), they with all creatures (v. 13) 
pay homage to “God and the Lamb.” But emphatic as all 
this is, there is nothing in it that goes beyond the common 
testimony of the whole New Testament, that Christ is exalted 
to the right hand of God to share in God’s own glory; even 
the Jesus of the Synoptics speaks of “His coming again in 
the glory of His Father with His holy angels” (Matt. xvi. 
27); and it was a common Jewish and early Christian view, 
which only the boldness of Paul broke through (1 Cor. xv. 
28) in favour of a direct government by God in the end, 
that the kingdom of Messiah will be an everlasting kingdom, 
It must not be overlooked that even in the Apocalypse the 
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divine glory of the exalted Christ is one which He has 
received, one that He has earned by His human self-sacrifice 
on earth. “To Him who loved us, and redeemed us from our 
sins,” it is said (i. 5, 6), “to Him be glory and power for 
ever and ever.” The divine worship offered to Him has a 
like basis in the fifth chapter: “Thou art worthy to receive 
the book, and to open the seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood” (v. 9). And in 
i. 26—28, where the exalted Christ promises to His own who 
overcome the world, “power over the heathen,” that is, a 
share in His government and judging of the world, he adds: 
as Kayo eihynda Tapa Tod TaTpos wov. From all this, then, 
it is manifest that His present and imperishable Godlike glory 
is not due to an original existence as a person in the Trinity, 
but to what He accomplished on earth as a man by suffering 
and dying. 


§ 4. THe CHRIST oF ETERNITY 


Even this, however, does not solve the riddle of the 
Christology of the Apocalypse. We find some statements of 
a Godlike character which cannot be explained by a divine 
glory won on earth. Thus it is said in the opening vision 
(i. 14), in which Christ is pictured as the exalted Lord of the 
Church: “His head and His hair were white as wool, as white 
as snow.” That is a transference to Christ of the descrip- 
tion of God in Dan. vii. 13, where God is pictured as “the 
Ancient of Days,” that is, as the Eternal One. Immediately 
after, in ver. 17, Christ calls Himself mparos kai éoyaros, 
that is, He appropriates the predicates which—originating in 
Isa. xliv. 6—are given, in the passages i. 8, xxi. 6, xxii. 13, 
to God Himself, and which describe Him as the Origin and 
End of history; and in this connection the 6 av which 

1 Gebhardt, l.c. p. 110, would fain question this result by comparing 
Christ’s receiving with the idea that appears in xi. 15, 17, xii. 10, that 
God and Christ had only then received the dominion of the world, That 
is a mixing up of two different ideas. God through Christ gains in the 
world that authority which can only be established by the conquest of 
evil ; Christ receives His glory as a reward for having devoted Himself to 


this divine aim of salvation as instrument and sacrifice. But in both 
cases the reference certainly is to a dominion not possessed before, 
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immediately follows cannot be understood merely of the 
resurrection life which is afterwards described by 606 Cav 
eiut eis Tors aia@vas TOY aidver, but is to be understood of 
the essential life which not merely continues in eternity, but 
also springs from eternity. There seems then to be nothing 
more needed to characterise the Messiah as “true God, born 
of the Father in eternity,” as the second person of the Athan- 
asian Trinity; and yet that cannot be the meaning of the 
writer of the Apocalypse, for, on the other hand, he decidedly 
subordinates this divine eternal being to God. He does not 
give Him the name God, but sets it above the “ Lamb,” and 
all through reserves it for God the Father only; a fact which 
of itself keeps us from regarding the Church doctrine of the 
Trinity as the key to this Christology. Not only has the 
Father given Him that Godlike glory as a reward of His 
earthly life and sacrificial death, but even in this glory He is 
still dependent on God, and in the condition of receiving gifts 
from Him; the revelation which constitutes the contents of 
our book is verbally described (i. 1) as amoxdduis “Inood 
Xpicrod, ty é&axev a’tS o Geds. In the same way He is 
“the Son of God,” who can in a unique sense call God His 
Father (i. 6, ii. 27, iii. 5, 21, xiv. 1), but not as God the Son 
of ecclesiastical doctrine, but as the firstborn among many 
brethren ; for, according to iii, 21, xxi. 7, everyone who over- 
cometh is to sit with Him on His throne, and be a “son of 
God.” But how do all these seemingly contradictory features 
of the Christology of the Apocalypse agree? They agree in 
this, that the author of the Apocalypse, like Paul and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, regarded Christ as a 
pre-existent intermediate being between God and the world, 
God and humanity, related to o Oeds as His unique image, and 
to the world and humanity as a personal Archetype, and who, 
after mediating the creation of the world, appeared among 
His brethren in the fulness of the times as a child of man 
and offspring of David, in order to gain an eternal kingship 
over them as Saviour by His life, death, and resurrection,— 
in a word, the author of the Apocalypse united the Logos 
idea with the idea of Messiah realised in Jesus. And the 
evidences for these facts lie plainly before us, although from 
different motives the representatives of right and left refuse 
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to recognise them. Tade réyes 6 ayrjy, it is said (iii. 14), 6 
MapTvs 0 TMLoTOs Kat adAnOLVOs, 1) appx? THS KTlicews Tod 
Qeod. The expression reminds us of the Pauline mpwrdroxos 
maons Kticews . . . Os éotw apyn, x.7.r., in Col. i. 15, 18; 
it rests even more plainly on the original passage Prov. viii. 
22: Kdpuos exticéy we apynv odav avtod. It is a contro- 
verted question whether it should be translated: “beginning 
(that is, first-fruits) of the creature,” or “ principle of creation,” 
and it is not easy to decide between the two possible inter- 
pretations.1 ‘Principle of the creation” would be the clear 
paraphrase of the Logos idea, but it sounds too abstract and 
speculative for the style of the Apocalypse. But though we 
prefer the more concrete and popular interpretation, the same 
result is given; the author of Prov. viii. looked on wisdom as 
the first xtéovs of God, not as the first individual in a series, 
but as that production of God in which all others are implied, 
and by which everything further is accomplished; and that 
doubtless was also the meaning of the writer of the Apocalypse 
in his application of the idea of wisdom to the person of 
Christ. This gives us the Logos idea, without the name 
Logos. But this also, in all probability, is not foreign to the 
Apocalypse. In chap. xix. 11 the seer pictures Christ 
marching out to final victory on a white horse and in 
blood-stained garments, and he is anxious in this decisive 
moment to insist on the full majesty of the Returning One. 
So there it is said of Christ, that He has “a name which no 
man knows but Himself,” that is, a name which no man can 
think out, whose meaning can only be exhausted by His own 
mind; and immediately thereafter we are told this name: 
6 Aoyos Tov Geod. This has been applied solely to the judicial 
word of God which comes in Christ; but apart from the fact 
that this is not stated here, the name would not be so un- 
fathomable and inconceivable as was indicated in the earlier 


1 Gebhardt’s (Jc. p. 97) objection to the first interpretation, that it 
would then have to read drapyy ray zriswarov, is not convincing; the 
concept dpx4, like xrfors, can be applied concretely as well as abstractly. 
But dpyy r4¢ xrloeos cannot possibly mean what Weiss finds in it: a 
being who existed before the whole creation, without being compared 
with it. I know not how the words dpyy rig xt/ce¢ could express that 
idea. 
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references. And when we take into account the fact that in 
those days Adyos Tov Oeod was already current as the name 
of a Godlike being, and that in the predicate, 7 dpy1 ris 
Kticews, the author of our book has in advance accepted the 
idea of this theologoumenon, we cannot doubt that we have 
here, as in the Epistles to the Colossians and Hebrews, the 
application of the Logos idea to Jesus. Thus only does the 
name express what the author manifestly wishes to express, 
the deepest nature of the reappearing heavenly Victor; thus 
only it is made clear to the reader that in the second coming 
God Himself comes, who is repeatedly called in the Apoca- 
lypse 6 épyopevos. Here, then, we have essentially the same 
idea of pre-existence as we have in Paul and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the application of the idea of the eternal 
self-revelation of God to the person of the Messiah. But 
there as here we have a gap in thought; by personifying an 
idea we may hide from ourselves the fact that, in recognising 
that idea in the person of Jesus, a historical person is 
co-ordinated with something which—however realistically 
conceived—is not a person, but an idea. That this Logos- 
Christology should be found in the writer of the Apocalypse 
can no longer surprise us after the precedent of Paul and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; it only shows how strong the 
tendency was in the apostolic age to conceive the mystery of 
Christ’s person as far greater than the Jewish idea of Messiah, 
and so to place Him in an essential relation to humanity, to 
the universe, and to God. Manifestly we have this formula 
before us here, not as one newly found or in process of 
development, but as one that was current and familiar to the 
readers ; but save that the abruptness of its application in 
two passages of a book which is not doctrinal prevents us 
from further pursuing its relations to the creation of the 
world, the idea of humanity, ete. We must not ask how it 
agrees with the account of the twelfth chapter, in which 
Christ is the Child of the Theocracy, born in the fulness of 
time. Formally it agrees as little, and substantially as much, 
as Paul’s one phrase, “born of a woman,” agrees with the 
other, “the firstborn of every creature.” The heavenly 
reality, in which Christ is 6 mp@ros and 4) apyy THs KTicews, 
is different from the earthly and historical; and just as, in 
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our book, the heavenly Jerusalem comes down from heaven 
to earth, and yet at bottom is the realisation of the ideal of 
God’s Church accomplished on earth, so also is it with the 
apocalyptic Christ. 


§ 5. THE PROPHETIC OFFICE 


As to the work of Christ, the prophetic office, as was to 
be expected in a personal disciple of Jesus, is first of all in- 
sisted on. Jesus is 6 App, 6 paptus, 0 TLaTOs Kal adnOuWds 
(i. 5, ii. 14). If these utterances and testimonies of Jesus 
to Himself in presence of the Churches have to be referred 
to the whole revelation and guarantee of the divine decrees 
which He secured for them, His earthly doctrinal testimony 
is surely not to be excluded. No doubt the idea of the 
paptupla “Incov, which runs through the whole book, extends 
also to that which Jesus now speaks to His own through the 
Spirit, especially to the contents of the Apocalypse itself (i. 2 : 
"Imavyy, 05 euaptipncey Tov Adyov Tod Oeod Kat THY wapTupiav 
*Inood Xpictov, dca eidev; a passage according to which 
i. 9, éyevounv ev... Ilatuad bia Tov Aoyov Tod Oeod Kat 
Tv paptupiav "Incod, must also be interpreted: in order to 
receive the word of God and the testimony of Jesus). For 
that very reason the paptupia “Incod, in xix. 10, may be 
explained as the Spirit of prophecy, since through it Jesus 
continuously waptupet in the Church. But in other passages 
such a limited interpretation is not sufficient. When, in 
vi. 9, it is said of the martyrs slain, dca Tov Adyov Tod Oeod 
Kal THY papTtupiav, Hv eiyov ; of Christians, xii. 17, typodvTav 
Tas évtodas Tod Oeod Kai éxovtT@r THY paptuplay ’Inood; and 
xix. 10, rv addeAPdv cov TdV exovT@Y THY papTtupiay ’Inood, 
we must think, above all, of the gospel of God which Jesus 
attested. Both may be united, if we assume that the author, 
like Peter, preferred to regard the gospel of Jesus under the 
idea of the promise, the proclamation of a salvation which 
was still for the most part future; the voice of the pro- 
phetic Spirit in the Church would then appear simply as the 
continued address of the exalted Christ (cf. i. 17, 19 with ii. 7). 


1]t is questionable whether the author, starting from the idea of 
Jesus as the eternal Logos, included also in the “aprupia Inoov the Old 
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But he must also have known of an imperative side of the 
teaching of Jesus, whether he comprehended it in the idea of 
the paptupia "Incod or not. For when he speaks of évTOAAL 
6cod, which Christians have to keep (xii. 17, xiv. 12), and 
yet these évrodat, as we shall see, could not simply be the 
Mosaic, he must have had in view a doctrine of righteousness 
such as that of the Sermon on the Mount (cf. xxii. 11). 
The typeiy Ta Epya pov, which Christ demands of His own 
in ii. 26, can only be the continuance in the works required 
by Christ; and the tpeiv Tov Aoyor pou, or the Tov AOyou Ths 
UTopovns mov (ili. 8. 10), only extend to a demand made by 
Jesus for an active and passive imitation (cf. the d«odoubety 
T® apviw, xiv. 4). 


§ 6. THE HiGH-PRIESTLY OFFICE 


But here also, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
prophetic office is only the vestibule to the high-priestly 
and kingly. In the introductory vision the exalted Christ is 
represented in long priestly garments and with a golden 
girdle, that is, the priestly and royal attire (i. 13), in keeping 
with the fact that He has made His people kings and priests 
(i. 6, v. 10). But if the Epistle to the Hebrews. emphasises 
the High Priest who devotes Himself as a propitiation, the 
Apocalypse rather emphasises the Lamb of sacrifice who was 
slain for us. As to the more detailed notions of the author 
about this decisive act, we can gather from the name Lamb 
only the most general idea of sacrifice. Expositors are hope- 
lessly at war as to whether we are to think of the Paschal 
Lamb, or of the picture of the lamb led to the slaughter, 
applied in Isa. hii. 7 to the vicarious sufferings of the servant of 
God: both references had probably before the composition of 
our book been fused in the religious speech of Christians into a 
familiar figurative name for the Saviour. Whichever allusion 
we prefer, both yield the idea of sacrifice, but in a free sense, 


Testament words of God, as Gebhardt, lc. p. 144, will have it. It can 
hardly be proved ; and it is improbable, for this reason, that in chap. xii. 
the author betrays a strong consciousness of the historical terminus a quo 
of the life of Jesus, while the Logos idea only appears as a secondary 
element of his Christology. 
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with no reference to any Levitical atonement. The passageg 
i, 5, v. 9, which speak of the meaning and effect of Christ’s 
sacrificial death, carry us further: Td dyardvte auds Kat 
AvoavTs (another reading Aovcarte) Huas ex Tov ALapTLav 
wav €v TO aiwate avtod, Kal éroinoev Huds Bacirelav, lepets 
T@® Gew@—Or7e eodayys Kai nyopacas TO Ge@ ev TH alpati cov 
(people) €« maons purrs... Kai érolncas attodvs TH Oe@ Hua 
Bacwreiav Kai tepets. The first passage shows us, in the first 
place, that the motive of Jesus’ self-sacrifice was His love for 
us, that is, His voluntary death is conceived as a moral act 
in the highest sense; and the description of this death in iii. 
21 as a victory, viz. over Satan (chap. xii.), over the power of 
evil that rules the world, perfectly agrees with this; nothing 
but the perfect self-denial, the self-sacrifice of holy love, 
can win the victory over the principle of selfishness that 
rules the world. But further emphasis is laid on the deliver- 
ing power of this act of love, and on its leading us back into 
fellowship with God: Christ hath “redeemed” us by His 
blood (or washed us clean) and “ purchased ” us for God, and 
made us kings and priests, consecrated men in intercourse 
with God. Hence if the reading AvcavTs, in i. 5, is to be 
preferred (we have still the idea of the Avtpoyv in the other 
case, in the nydpacas, v. 9), there is no mention of a “ ransom,” 
which God demands and receives in order to set us free from 
the curse of His wrath, but which redeems us from the fetters 
of our sin, and purchases us as God’s possession. In other 
words, the “redeeming” (or according to the other reading, 
the “purifying”) power of the blood of Christ lies in the 
ability of Christ’s infinite act of love to free the human heart 
from the bonds of selfishness, and win it back for God and 
His eternal kingdom. Here then, as we found in Peter, 
Paul, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
essential aim of the work of salvation in the death of Jesus 
is not the blotting out of guilt, but the breaking of the 
power of sin in us, our moral deliverance or cleansing; 
and in that the blotting out of guilt is only one, though an 
indispensable element, in so far as the same act of Christ 
which purchases the human heart, conquers it and wins it 
from evil, assures it also of the perfect willingness of God to 
forgive, without which assurance it could not be brought back 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 25 
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to God, So far as I see, the pardoning and justifying element 
is expressly indicated only in the passage xu. 10, in the 
announcement that with the exaltation of the Saviour who 
died for us, the xatjywp is cast out of heaven, that is, the 
evil one ceases to accuse us before God. But even here that 
only means that the evil is for us virtually overcome; the 
accuser is cast out of heaven, because—as we are immediately 
reminded in ver. 11—a power is established in Christ’s blood 
by which believers themselves now conquer Satan, or as it is 
said in another image (vii. 14), can “cleanse their garments 
(that is, their walk), and make them white.” It is not a 
contradiction, but rather a confirmation of this reading, that 
the actual overthrow of Satan, that is, the finished redemption, 
is, in xii. 5-10, dated not from the death of Jesus, but from 
His exaltation, the removal of the Messiah to heaven (ver. 5); 
just as in the Epistle to the Hebrews the decisive sacrifice of 
atonement is indeed offered on the cross, but the high-priestly 
act of atonement consummated only by the entrance of the 
High Priest into the heavenly Holiest of all. For just as we 
found in Paul, the salvation founded in the blood of Christ 
is here also at first a virtual salvation, a power and possibility 
of moral cleansing and deliverance for those who will appro- 
priate it; it is not a completed fact, as is usually imagined in 
the onesided reference to the taking away of guilt. It is 
realised only when the exalted Christ through His Spirit im- 
presses His sacrifice on susceptible hearts; and therefore there 
is no contradiction, but only the harmony of that which He 
founded and that which is to be realised by it, when at one 
time it is said, He has overcome (for them), cleansed or pur- 
chased them by His blood; and again, they must overcome 
through His blood, and wash their garments white in the 
blood of the Lamb.? 


1T regard it as a tasteless misunderstanding of the poetic parallelism 
of the Apocalypse to distinguish between washing and making white, in 
the sense of the dogmatic distinction of justification and sanctification. 
d:2 +o wie in xii. 11, it seems to me, must be taken in the sense of in 
virtue of His blood, that is=dse rod aiwaros ; an exchange of dva c. ace, 
with ose c. Gen. which we probably have also in John vi. 57. That the 
whole picture refers to “baptism,” as Gebhardt supposes, I doubt; we 
have no right to presuppose in the writer of the Apocalypse the Pauline 
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§ 7. THE KINGLY OFFICE 


Hence the high-priestly office here carries us over to the 
kingly, in which Christ dispenses what on earth He founded, 
The conception of the Exalted One now standing before God 
“in the midst of the (semicircular) throne,” now “sitting 
with His Father on His throne,’ is a symbol of this connec- 
tion (v. 6, iii, 21); the former is the position of the High 
Priest who represents His Church before God; the latter, the 
sitting of the King who has become God’s Co-regent. The 
transition, however, to this twofold glory is His resurrection, 
which is celebrated (i. 18), not merely as a personal restora- 
tion and perfection of life, but as entrance into a position of 
power to raise His own also from death. The victor over 
Satan is also the victor over his accomplices, death and 
Hades (xx. 10, 14); He has the key of death and of the 
kingdom of the dead (i. 18). But it is still more significant 
that He has “the key of David; that He opens, and no man 
shuts; shuts, and no man opens” (iii. 7; cf. Isa. xxii, 22), 
The key of David is the key of the Messiahship, that is, the 
symbol of the Messianic power of admitting or excluding 
from the kingdom of God; the bearer of that key is therefore 
the exclusive Mediator of salvation’ Jesus exercises this 
authority as an alter ego of God from heaven, that is, 
according to the writer of the Apocalypse, by means of His 
Spirit Gi. 7, xix. 10). That this Spirit is conceived in the 
manner of the original apostles as essentially mvedyua mpodn- 
relas, does not, as already noted, exclude His being a holy and 
sanctifying Spirit; but the inward ethical effect in believers 
and Churches is rather ascribed to the glorified Christ Him- 
self. He has “eyes like a flame of fire,” with which He 
looks through each and all (i. 14); He “tries the heart and 
reins ” (ii. 23), and knows the works of His own, whether 


idea of being baptized into Christ’s death, and the image is explained 
more simply and more in accordance with the context as denoting 
sanctification in virtue of Christ’s death. 

1 No weight can be laid on the difference of the expressions “key of 
the house of David” and “key of David.” The latter expression is only 
an abbreviation of the former, but in each case the key and the meaning 
of the key (access to the King) are the same. 
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they are good or evil, perfect or defective (ii. 2, 4, 9, 19, 
iii. 2, etc.). He, through His Spirit, punishes the defects and 
unfaithfulness of His Churches (ii, 16); but He does so from 
love and in love (iii. 19). Our book has little occasion for 
alluding to the mystical relation of the loving Saviour to the 
individual soul, but the one beautiful saying (iii. 20) attests 
that it is aware of such a relation: “ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hear My voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him and sup with him, and he with Me.” 
From the idea of living fellowship with Christ, appearing here 
under the image of sharing in a meal, may also be under- 
stood the idea of “dying in the Lord,” which we meet with 
in xiv, 13, and which we have no right to tone down to a 
“dying in the Christian faith”; it is dying in His fellowship, 
as it were in His arms,—a dying which issues from the living 
in Christ, reminding us of Rom. xiv. 8. But the writer of 
the Apocalypse does not limit the kingly government of the 
exalted Christ to secret workings of the Spirit; to him Christ 
even now governs the world in communion with His Father, 
He walks among the candlesticks of His seven Churches, and 
holds their stars in His hand (i. 13, ii. 1). He has it in His 
power to take away the candlestick of an unfaithful Church, 
that is, to quench its light and let it perish (i. 5). The 
trials that overtake them, the victories they win, lie in His 
hand (ii. 21 f., ui. 9, 10). Thus, even now, in a world and 
history that is manifestly on the whole ruled by ungodly 
powers, He exercises a silent but true kingly dominion, until 
the day when He will bring about the judgment of the world, 
and become sole King and Lord on the earth. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE COMMUNITY OF THE SAINTS 


§ 1. IpraA anD DESCENT oF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Those men who, through the blood of Christ, have become 
God’s possession, are, as a rule, called of dysoe in our book 
just as in Paul, since they are separated from the ungodly 
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world by the experience of redemption, consecrated priests to 
God, and in the foundation of their life sanctified. The same 
people are meant by such designations as “servants of God ” 
or “those who fear God” (vii. 3, xix. 2,°5, xxii. 3,6); by 
“those who fear God” we are not to understand Gentile 
Christians alongside of Jewish Christians called saints; on 
the contrary, these wider designations of Christians only 
enable us to see that the author, notwithstanding his high 
esteem for the Old Testament people of God, did not recog- 
nise any true religious relation to God in the Jewish nation 
of his day, which had crucified Messiah, and thereby had 
made its city a Sodom and an Egypt (ef. iii. 9, xi. 8)! The 
idea of é«xdXnoia, which in Paul alternates with of ay.ou 
(1 Cor. i. 2), appears again and again in the Epistles of the 
Apocalypse, but always only in the sense of the individual 
Churches; therefore the word occurs in 1. 4, 20, xxii. 16, only 
in the plural. But the writer of the Apocalypse has also the 
idea of the Church as a whole; it is the “ bride of the Lamb” 
(esr, xxi 2, xxii. a7); which the returning Christ will lead 
home to the marriage supper. The author represents this 
Church as redeemed by Christ “out of every tribe, and people, 
and nation, and tongue, a first-fruits unto God and unto the 
Lamb” (v. 9, xiv. 4); it is to him, as to the Apostle Paul in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, a marvellous thing that an 
undivided people of God should have proceeded from the 
much divided humanity, a priestly nation in converse with 
God, who will in future rule the world. Accordingly, a 
Jewish standpoint of our author, from which he should have 
distinguished Jewish and Gentile elements in Christendom, 
and ascribed to the former permanent privileges, is from the 


1 The expression (xi. 18) dovyces rov wsodoy ois dovAots adv, Tos MpoPytais 
xml trols crytots nal trois QoBovpeévors ro dvoue cov, would certainly in the case 
of a correct writer lead us to distinguish between e#ysor and QoBovpevor. 
But the whole book protests against this by naming Christians in common 
&yior in so many passages, and again (xix. 5) by describing “all God’s 
servants” as Qo3ivu<vor. Hence, in the expression in xi. 18, we must recog- 
nise the incorrectness of a poetic style accumulating predicates, Still 
less should we, as Gebhardt desires, apply the acral rov orepuaros avriis 
(of the woman clothed with the sun, xii. 17) to Gentile Christians ; the 
rorrav form a contrast, not to Jewish Christians, but to Christ Himself as 
the firstborn. 
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first improbable, and, in point of fact, everything that has 
been adduced in favour of such a view is misunderstanding. 
The hundred and forty and four thousand “servants of God,” 
who are sealed in chap. vii..—twelve thousand from each tribe 
of Israel—have been declared to be Jewish Christians; and 
the innumerable multitude of the triumphant, “ out of every 
people, and tribe, and nation, and tongue,” have been declared 
to be Gentile Christians, who thus appear as Christians of a 
second rank. This opinion does not take into account the 
absurdity of representing Jewish Christians only as being 
sealed, and Gentile Christians only as triumphing. The 
passage (xiv. 1-5) shows quite clearly that the hundred 
forty and four thousand represent the whole Church of the 
elect which has passed victoriously through the last tribula- 
tion; no doubt they are a “Church purchased from among 
men to be the first-fruits unto God and unto the Lamb,” 
as distinguished from those who are added to the kingdom of 
God only after the thousand years’ reign, at the general resur- 
rection of the dead; but they are chosen without regard to 
nationality, as the passage (v. 9) has announced in advance. 
Now, if the hundred, forty and four thousand are, according 
to xiv. 1 f., the totality of those chosen before the parousia, 
and if, according to v, 9, these chosen are purchased out of 
all peoples, and tribes, and nations, and tongues, then we are 
forced to see that in chap. vil. the groups which seem to be 
different are one and the same Christendom. Before God, 
who has numbered them all, and will lose none of them, for 
that is the meaning of the sealing, they are the full number. 
of the people of the new covenant conceived according to the 
scheme of the twelve tribes of Israel: before the eyes of men, 
as they come triumphantly out of the great tribulation, they 
are a host which no man can number. The author’s expecta- 
tion, in xi. 13, that the majority of the Jews will be converted 
before the thousand years’ kingdom, and his assumption, in 
xxi. 24f., xxii. 2, that Gentiles will be converted in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, are no proof of his Judaism; the suscept- 
ible in the Gentile world of the present—outstripping the 
mass of the Jews—have already, according to v. 9, vil. 9 

been converted in great multitudes. Still less should appeal 
have been made to the fact that in xiv. 1 the Church of the elect 
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appears on Mount Zion, and that, in xx. 9, Jerusalem is thought 
of as the capital of the thousand years’ kingdom. The latter 
would be harmless even if it were taken in the strict sense, 
but both notions are mutually explained as figurative. Mount 
Zion is the rock of salvation (Rom. ix. 33), on the firm 
foundation of which believers stand with their Saviour amid 
all persecution and seduction; and the earthly Jerusalem in 
which Jesus is to set up His thousand years’ kingdom is the 
Christian Church finally victorious and dominant on earth 
(Matt. v. 4). The Judaism of our author is the Judaism 
merely in form which we also see in the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; all that belongs to the New Testament is 
conceived in the symbolical forms of Old Testament history, 
and therefore the Church of the perfected is described as a 
heavenly Jerusalem with twelve gates, according to the scheme 
of the twelve tribes of the nation. But the meaning in these 
symbolical forms is throughout a New Testament meaning 
without Jewish leaven, and a universalistic meaning which 
amply attests Paul’s influence. The Church of God, gathered 
out of all peoples, and tongues, and tribes, and nations, has 
detached herself from every national limit; and when the 
author in chap. xi. still shows a special interest in the Jewish 
people, he does not, even in this, go beyond the Pauline lines 
(cf. Rom. iii. 1-4, ix. 1-5, xi. 25 f.), 


§ 2. CONDITIONS OF THE CHURCH 


It is not our business to examine in detail the purely 
historical conditions of the Churches of the Apocalypse. The 
Epistles of exhortation and comfort exhibit the spiritual condi- 
tion of these Churches partly as a state of progress, partly as 
one of backsliding. One Church is reproached for having left 
her first love, another has a name to live but is inwardly 
dead; yet the recognition of faithful labour, brotherly love, 
earnest discipline, enduring patience, practical Christianity 
predominates, Sufferings for Christ’s sake are not wanting, 
though there is no systematic persecution. The Churches 
stand under the. pressure of a heathenism that is still mighty 
(as, above all, in Pergamos, where Satan’s seat is), and the Jews 
who have long since forfeited all right to the honourable 
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name “Jews,” but are “a synagogue of Satan” (ii. 9, i. 9), 
do their utmost to stir up people and magistrates against the 
Christians by their calumnies. Therefore we are told of 
imprisonments for Christ’s sake (ii. 10), though martyrdom 
is mentioned only by way of exception (ii. 13). The Churches 
also appear to be harassed by internal dangers. The pro- 
phecy of the Apostle Paul to the Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 
29, 30) has been fulfilled, and false teachers, as it seems, have 
made their appearance, forerunners of the subsequent Anti- 
nomian Gnosis; for the author reproaches them for having 
known ta BaGéa, not of God, but of Satan (ii. 24), and for 
teaching practically an unrestrained mode of life, after the 
manner of the heathen, eidwAcduta dayeiv Kal topvedoat 
(ii. 14, 20). These Nicolaitanes, or Balaamites, as perhaps 
the author alone calls them, appear to be active in different 
Churches, and to be here and there even tolerated; a depraved 
prophetess gives them attractive powers; and to them also, 
without doubt, must belong the seeming apostles whom the 
Ephesian Church (ii. 2) has tried and found to be lars. It 
was an exceedingly far-fetched conceit of the Tiibingen school 
to discover here an attack on the Apostle Paul, whom the alleged 
Judaistic writer of the Apocalypse wished to characterise as a 
lying apostle. As if Paul could have taught e’daAobuTa 
gayely kal mopvedoat; and as if the author with such feelings 
of hostility against the founder of the Ephesian Church could 
have reproached them with having left their first love, or 
could have urged them to do the first works again, the works 
of their early Pauline period. There is absolutely no evidence 
of anything anti-Pauline or Judaising in the seven Churches. 
In the words of warning against the disorderly ways of the 
Nicolaitanes, “I will lay upon you no other burden; but 
that which ye have already, hold fast till I come,” we have 
perhaps an allusion to the apostolic decree (Acts xv. 22—29) 
which forbade chiefly the eiSwAd@uta gayeiv and ropvetoat ; 
and if so, the character of those Churches as free from the law 
would be at once determined. But it follows even without this 
from the total impression of the book. There is nowhere any 
trace of the ceremonial law. The Old Testament arrange- 
ments are, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the shadows of 
spiritual realities, All believers are priests (i. 6, v. 10), and 
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the sacrifices which these priests offer are their prayers (v. 8, 
vill. 3, 4) and their martyrdoms (vi. 9: the souls of the slain 
under the heavenly altar). The inference from this view, 
which reminds us of 1 Pet. ii. 9, is that the Mosaic ceremonial 
law has lost all meaning but this typical one. If all Chris- 
tians are priests, then the Levitical priesthood has no longer 
any meaning; and if Christians offer their hearts, and when 
necessary their lives, as the true sacrifice, then the Old Testa- 
ment sacrifice is in the New Testament fulfilled, and thus is 
done away. We do not hear much of new Church arrange- 
ments. The xupsaxr 7pépa (i. 10) declares the Sunday to be 
the day of assembly, and in i. 3 a reader is mentioned in the 
Church. But Church officials proper do not appear, for the 
angel in chaps. i1., ill., as already noted, has no such meaning. 
Besides the apostles who are honoured even in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the prophets and martyrs are in various ways 
brought into prominence. They have in a special sense what 
all Christians possess, the paptupia “Incod; the former as a 
gift of the Spirit, the latter as a testimony borne by their 
blood (cf. xix. 10, and, on the other hand, the passages already 
defining the idea of “martyr,” i. 13, vi. 9, xvil. 6). The 
author may have had in view the apostles, prophets, and 
martyrs when he repeatedly distinguishes great and small in 
the community of believers (xi. 18, xix. 5). The symbol of 
the four and twenty elders in heaven suggests that the Church 
on earth had the office of elders, but these in true primitive 
fashion sink into insignificance before the free gifts of the 
Spirit and Christian character. 


§ 3. Way oF SALVATION 


The conceptions of the way of salvation which appear in 
our book are more important than the condition of the 
Churches which it reflects, although from the nature of the 
book they can only be scanty and incidental. Above all, we 
come across an image here (also indicated in a saying of Jesus, 
Luke x. 20), “the book of life,” which is derived from the 
civil arrangement of keeping a list of the living inhabitants, 
from which the name was blotted out in the event of death. 
According to xx. 15, xxi. 27, no one enters into the heavenly 
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Jerusalem whose name is not written in the book of life, but 
is cast into the lake of fire, that is, is given up to eternal 
death; and according to xiii. 8, xvii. 8, the names of those 
who are being saved were written in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world. That seems to indicate an absolute 
and elective predestination; and against this impression we 
cannot urge the passage (iii. 5) which speaks of blotting out a 
name from the book of life, and thus seems to teach that the 
destination to blessedness is revocable, for the context shows 
that we are not seriously to think of this recalling of pre- 
destination; on the contrary, “he that overecometh” is 
assured in a sort of meiosis that Christ as Judge of the world 
will maintain and acknowledge the judgment of God upon 
him which is written in the book of life. If, on the other 
hand, we observe how in the judgment of the world (xx. 12) 
the decision is xata ta épya, and how these works are 
registered in books, and the book of life is only compared to 
see if the account agrees, it follows rather as the meaning of 
this account that the judgment of the book of life only ex- 
presses a judgment of God’s omniscience from the creation of 
the world which does not exclude the free self-determination 
of the man, but only foresees its result; and this agrees with 
the idea that the real freedom of human decision is distinctly 
assumed in the exhortations of the seven Epistles as well as 
in the call to repentance of the whole book. And this result 
is not overturned even by the idea of éxAexTot, which appears 
once in xvil. 14. This stands between the names «Anroé and 
motot, aS the designation of those who with Christ have 
gained the victory over Antichrist, and so can designate 
nothing that would take precedence of the xAjous, or make 
superfluous the added accentuation of fidelity (wiotss), that is, 
free self-determination. It is to be observed that those here 
called ékdexToé are not by any means all who are to be 
saved, but only those who belong to the Church of the first- 
fruits which is formed up to the parousia (xiv. 4), and enjoy 
the privilege of reigning with Christ in the thousand years’ 
kingdom, as distinguished from those who are found in the 
book of life at the general resurrection (xx. 12). Now these 
are “called,” in the sealing (chap. vii.) they are chosen, and 
as they maintain their fidelity to the end they share in the 
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triumph of Christ, which is just what the passage xvii. 14 
says. The idea of the «Ajous meets us once again (xix. 9) in 
the waxdpvos of eis TO Setrvov Tod ydpou Tod apviov KeKAnpévor ; 
it refers here to the same people who, in xvii. 14, are called 
éxdextol; but that it contains, as in Paul, the dogmatic sense 
of an effectual call, cannot be maintained in an application of 
the figure of an invitation to a feast. That this invitation, 
wherever it is addressed, is mediated by the preaching of the 
gospel is evident, and is also indicated (iii. 3) in the punpoveve, 
Tos einpas Kal HKovoas. Likewise, that which the gospel 
above all desires to call forth in man is repentance and faith. 
It harmonises with the prevailing Old Testament colouring of 
the language of the Apocalypse, and is at the same time an 
echo of the original apostles, that wider designations such as 
servants of God, those who fear God, are by preference 
applied to believers, and that the negative idea of petavoety 
(or of “giving God the glory,” meant in the same sense) 
prevails over the positive idea of muorevew (ix. 20, 21, xi. 13, 
xvi. 9,11); but what is meant by it is conversion to the 
living God of the new covenant, the fear of God which comes 
from faith in Jesus Christ. m/otis as fundamental condition 
of salvation and Christian calling is throughout familiar to our 
book (ii. 13, 19, xiii. 10, xiv. 12); that it is conceived also in 
its peculiar Christian form is attested by the expression 
miotts pov, mats Incod, in ii. 13, xiv. 10, which is to be 
understood only in the sense of the genitivus objectivus, as faith 
in Jesus! (Rom. iii. 26). Certainly a second element of sub- 
jective Christianity appears more frequently than mfo7is, the 
épya,—frequently in the neutral sense of the word as in the 
Epistles to the seven Churches, but then also in the sense of 
good works (cf. ii. 26, xiv. 13) when the idea coincides with 
the “righteous acts of the saints” (Ovcavwpata, xix. 8), or 
with the “keeping of God’s commandments” (xiv. 12). This 
accentuation of works, reminding us of the Epistle of James, 
is in neither case anti-Pauline (cf. Rom. ii. 6; 1 Cor. vil. 19), 
but is only natural in a book which deals with the common 
New Testament doctrine of the final judgment as taking place 

1 The translation “faithful to Jesus,” which Gebhardt prefers, issues 


in the same thing, but demands too much of the gen. objectivus ; but the 
translation “faithful of Jesus” (gen. sub.) does not suit the connection. 
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Kata Ta épya. The “ works of Jesus,” however, on which our 
book lays stress (ii. 26), are not outward isolated fulfilments 
of the law. When He says, “I know thy works,” it always 
extends to the moral character of the Church as a whole, and 
thus the “works of Jesus” mean rather the practice of 
Christian virtues, and have nothing to do with the fulfilment 
of Mosaic precepts. They consist in repentance when one 
has sinned (iii. 3, 19), in love and faith (ii. 19), in Christian 
labour, service of love, patience (ii. 2, 19), in the doing of all 
righteousness, in uninterrupted sanctification (xxii, 11), in 
watchfulness and fidelity till death (11. 2, i1.10). There is 
no mention of a false asceticism. The tap@évor, of peta 
yuvatkov ovK éworvvOncay (xiv. 4) are by no means the 
unmarried. To regard marriage, in which the apostles them- 
selves lived, as a “stain,” would be quite impossible to the 
New Testament, and especially to our book, which compares 
the covenant between Christ and the Church to a marriage 
(xix. 9). The expression simply denotes either sexual purity, 
or—as the context renders probable (cf. xui. 9, 14, 15, 
16, 17)—the passing unstained through all temptations to 
unfaithfulness to God and the Saviour, in accordance with the 
figurative language of the Old Testament, which represents 
idolatry as adultery. Finally, as to the relation of faith and 
works, our author by no means regards the latter as proceed- 
ing from our own power, or invests works with any merit. 
On the contrary, the saved have overcome Satan da 76 aiva 
tov Xpiotod, for the sake of Christ’s blood (or more correctly, 
“in the power of Christ’s blood”); they have “washed their 
robes and made them white (that is, sanctified their walk) in 
the blood of the Lamb” (xii. 11, vii. 14, xxi. 14), that is, in 
appropriating the Saviour’s life given for them in death. So 
that here we meet with the same union of God’s act of grace 
and human activity as in the teaching of the rest of the 
New Testament. Now, since the grace of God in Christ and 
Christ’s blood can only be appropriated by faith, it is clear 
that faith and works are just as little as in the Epistle of 
James independent elements of subjective Christianity ; but 
works must be conceived as springing out of faith. Mani- 
festly, then, there is no contradiction when the future glory of 
believers is represented as a “reward” coming with the 
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Saviour (xi. 18, xxii, 12); and yet the gracious character of 
salvation is preserved in that saying which compares eternal 
life to a reviving draught freely (Swpedv) offered: “I will give 
to him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life 
freely”; “if any man thirst, let him come and take of the 
water of life freely ” (xxi. 6, xxii. 17). 


§ 4. THE GLoRY OF THE CHRISTIAN IN LIFE AND DEATH 


The more painful the trials are for which the Apocalypse 
desires to prepare its readers, the more it seeks to bring into 
prominence the glory and blessedness which is given to the 
Christian even now in life and death. Twice it calls special 
attention to the fact that Christians by the death of Jesus are 
made a Bacurela lepeis TH Oew (i. 6, v. 10), The obscure 
expression is manifestly an application of the promise of 
Ex. xix. 6 to Christians: “And ye shall be a mamlechet 
kohanim, a kingdom of priests” ; but the author seems to have 
purposely translated so freely because he found two sugges- 
tions in the original text, a priesthood and a kinghood of 
Christians, and the latter he brings expressly into prominence 
(v. 10) by the addition xai Baciredoovow éri ths ys. That 
Christians are priests may be understood without any diffi- 
culty; they are sanctified people who at all times have 
freedom of access unto God; their prayers rise to heaven as 
incense well-pleasing to Him, and find acceptance (v. 8, vi. 11, 
viii. 3-5). But they are also kings, for they do not bend 
before the greatest and most terrible powers of this world 
(xiii, 8-10), they do homage to their God and Saviour alone ; 
therefore they will sit as true conquerors with their Lord on 
the throne, and will judge and rule the world with Him in 
the thousand years’ reign. The white garment which (iii. 4, 
5) is promised to him who overcomes, is another figure of the 
glory of the Christian ; it is a promise of the future, but it is 
woven in the present. In the passage xix. 8, it is said that 
the fine linen, white and clean, of the Lamb’s Bride, the 
wedding garment of the triumphant Church, is woven out of 
the righteous deeds of the saints. A profound view of the 
connection of the present and the future Christian life appears 
in this image, and is also expressed without image in the 
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passage xiv. 13: “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 
. . . for their works do follow them.” From his works done 
in God, from his righteous deeds, grows that holy character of 
the believer which shall clothe him in eternity, that is, shall 
constitute his perfect form and give shape to his glorified 
body; while the ungodly, who on earth have soiled their 
garments instead of washing them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, shall be without any garment before God’s judgment, 
so that the shame of their nakedness will be manifest 
(iii, 18). A somewhat different application of the same 
figure meets us in the passage vi. 11, where until the day of 
perfection a white garment is given to each of the martyrs, 
whose blood cries to heaven and calls down the final judg- 
ment. The garment is given, but in that there is no contra- 
diction to the idea that it represents their actual righteousness 
and holiness, for even in xix. 7 the Lamb’s Bride is given the 
garment woven out of righteous deeds of the saints; the gift 
expresses the divine recognition of what exists, the divine 
justificatio justi. And thus in the passage vi. 11 we meet 
with the idea, specially remarkable in the Apocalypse, that the 
saved have not to wait for recognition at the day of judgment, 
but that there is a blessedness and glory for those who are 
faithful unto death, a crown of everlasting life (ii. 10) even 
before the last day. The same idea is again expressed without 
image in the passage xiv. 13, already quoted: * Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, they rest from their labours ; and their works do follow 
them.” But while they are allowed to rest from their earthly 
labours and conflicts, the moral results of these labours abide 
with them, and they do not need to wait for any last day, but 
are blessed from the hour of their death. 


1 The same figurative view appears xvi. 15, and lies also at the basis 
of the obscure passage 2 Cor. v. 3, and corresponds, as a rabbinical parallel 
of Schéttgen’s to the latter passage proves, to a Jewish mode of repre- 
sentation, 
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CHAPTER V 
THE HISTORY OF THE END 


But our book aims at describing, not the history of the 
individual’s salvation, but the final history of the world. We 
have sketched already, in our introduction, its essential 
contents, by developing the literary plan of the Apocalypse ; 
the point in view here is to call special attention to the 
religious ideas which are contained in this prophetic history 
of the end. 


§ 1. GENERAL VIEW OF THE Last TIMES 


What is sometimes said of the externality of the 
apocalyptic history of the end, belongs to the many groundless 
prejudices which exist against the Book of Revelation. That 
impression rests on a sort of optical illusion which the epic 
prophetic form makes on the short-sighted; in reality the 
seer has conceived a real inner perfection of the world’s 
history in which it is separated into eternal contrasts. The 
divine salvation that has appeared in Christ forces humanity 
to a decision, to a fuller appropriation, or to a more final 
obduracy. A community of believers chosen out of every 
nation and tongue has been formed, and the gospel with which 
it is intrusted still sounds through the world in order to call 
the world to faith and repentance. If the progress of the 
gospel is not meant in the first image of the Victorious Archer 
on the white horse (vi. 2), at all events it is reflected in the 
picture which opens the fifteenth chapter, in the appearing of 
that strong angel who bears the eternal gospel through the 
midst of the heavens, and calls men to repentance (xv. 1 f.). 
On the other hand, the seer beholds in the world which has 
remained outside the Church, the last expression of ungodli- 
ness. The prince of this world, the old dragon, has created 
his masterpiece in the Roman Empire, in which the pre- 
Christian history has reached its height; such a power, as 
frightful and at the same time as heartless, inhuman, brutal 
and arrogant as the beast with seven heads and ten horns, 
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had never been known in history before (xiii. 1-6). To the 
fearful political power of the Roman Empire, crushing every- 
thing, was added the demoniac power of seduction, those 
heathen systems of religion and magic which the prophetic 
poet figures in the two-headed beast with the horns of a lamb 
and the speech of a dragon, that is, in the lying prophets, and 
now this dominating self-deifying power of evil had given 
birth to its last expression in the imperial incendiary and 
persecutor, Nero. The seer, who had no presentiment of the 
caricatures of holiness which the history of the Church was to 
produce, could see nowhere else than here the climax of the 
world’s opposition to God. Nothing else, then, seems to him 
to remain but the last decisive conflict between the kingdom 
of God and the kingdom of Satan. In this view of the situa- 
tion we need not marvel that the seer no longer expects any 
essential change in the relation of parties. In chap. xi. he 
expresses the hope that the Jewish nation will in great part 
be led to repentance by a special visitation, and so be saved. 
For the heathen society comprehended in the Roman Empire 
he has no such hopes, but, in spite of God’s repeated calls to 
repentance, expects only the judgment of obduracy on it 
(ix. 20, xvi. 9,11, 21). He does not deny salvation to the 
rest of the Gentile world, and especially to the generations 
already dead, xv. 4 announces the contrary of that; but he 
seems to have regarded the Greco-Roman civilised world of 
his time, in so far as it had not yet opened to the gospel, as 
incorrigible. In passing through the seven times heated fire 
of tribulation that awaits it in this obdurate world, the Church 
obtains the perfection which fits it for coming to the eternal 
marriage feast. 


§ 2. THE PAROUSIA 


But the seer did not conceive the day of judgment brought 
near in this way as a momentary flash; his expression was 
phantastic, but his thought was of a true historical process 
which seeks, by degrees and with inner conformity to law, to 
attain its goal. The beginning of the world’s judgment, the 
judgment on Rome, grows out of the historical conditions of 
the present. Nero, returning from the abyss, will set up his 
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kingdom of terror by the help of ten subject kings (perhaps 
governors of the provinces who take his side). Supported by 
the kings of the East, he will march against Rome, which has 
cast him off, defying the vials of wrath which are being poured 
over the earth (chap. xv.), and by a complete destruction will 
recompense the New Testament Babylon for all the godless 
outrages which it has committed (chap. xv. 18). After the de- 
struction of Rome, he, as it seems, turns against Jerusalem, 
kills the two witnesses who preached repentance in that city 
after its devastation by Vespasian (chap. xi.), and oppresses 
the saints in that extreme way described in his first introduc- 
tion in chap. xiii, until at length the Christ, returning from 
heaven, comes to their help. This brings us to the parousia, 
the provisional goal of Christian hope. The author treats it 
in a noteworthy manner, as something not merely at the end 
of history ; even now every visitation of the Churches, every 
sovereign and judicial act which Christ exercises in respect 
of them, is a coming of the Lord (ii. 5,16, 22, 23, iii. 3, 20); 
but this provisional and, as it were, invisible coming to judg- 
ment, ends in a final coming visible to all. In different images, 
borrowed from Old Testament passages, this is described as a 
coming with clouds. Thus ini. 7, “ Behold, He cometh with 
clouds ; and every eye will see Him, and they also that pierced 
Him (Zech. xii. 10): and all kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of Him,” where the murder of the Messiah 
seems to be viewed as a common crime of the human race, 
which now beats its breast with a sense of guilt, by seeing 
in Him whom it slew its almighty Judge. Again, in the 
fourteenth chapter, with the view of expressing the idea that 
the world is ripe for judgment, the Son of Man is represented 
as coming in the clouds with a crown of gold on His head, 
and in His hand a sharp sickle; and under the figure of the 
wine-press, borrowed from Isa. lxiii., there is a mysterious 
reference to an immense battle fought not far from Jerusalem, 
in which the blood would reach to the horses’ bridles. That is 
the decisive battle between Christ and Antichrist, of which 
the detailed mention comes only in the nineteenth chapter. 
From the open heavens, on a white horse, with many crowns 
on his head, and with eyes like a flame of fire, the faithful 
and true, the Logos of God, rides forth with the heavenly hosts 
BEYSCHLAG,—IL 26 
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to the help of His people; and from His mouth proceeds a 
two-edged sword, the judgment of God which judges the 
world. At Armageddon, at Megiddo, where once the last 
pious son of David, King Josiah, fell under the power of the 
Pharaohs (xvi. 16), Antichrist and his allies have gathered 
themselves together, in the hope of once more triumphing 
over the offspring of David. But their army is annihilated 
in a great battle; Antichrist and his lying prophets are 
taken captive, and thrown into the fiery lake of condemna- 
tion; but Satan is bound for a thousand years, during which 
Christ reigns with His own upon the earth. 


§ 3. THe THousaAND YEARS’ KINGDOM 


Thus our prophecy arrives at that “thousand years’ king- 
dom” which, in fanatical heads and times, has produced so 
much confusion. One is wont to regard it as an idea peculiar 
to the writer of the Apocalypse, overlooking the fact that not 
only does Paul in the same way (1 Cor. xv. 21-28) insert a 
triumphant kingdom of Christ between the actual condition 
of the world and the eternal kingdom of God, but that it is 
a common figure of early Christian thought, borrowed from 
Judaism. The thousand years’ kingdom of the Apocalypse is 
simply, as is clear in the very wording of xx. 4, the Mes- 
sianic kingdom of the Jewish and early Christian expectations 
(cf. Acts i. 6). And the peculiar and suggestive feature of 
the Apocalypse is rather that it gives this aspiration of Jewish 
Christianity a secondary place, setting it before the end, and 
makes the Christian ideal of the perfected kingdom of God 
overtop the sensuous and earthly ideal of the Messianic hope. 
For the prophecy does not dwell long on this intermediate 
stage, still less does it present it in any peculiar images. 
That only is indicated which was the common Christian hope 
that Christ shall reign with His own on a purified earth, 
Of course the communities of the elect who were alive on 
earth at His coming reign with Him; it is they who are 
meant in the words, xx. 4: “And they sat upon thrones, 
and judgment (judicial functions) was given them.” That is 
to say, Christ’s faithful ones share in His royal government 
of the world (v.10; 1 Cor. iv. 8); and as the general judgment 
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of the world only takes place afterwards, the judgment is 
probably only an emblem of the kingly power. But how 
could the seer limit the participation in this royalty of Christ 
to the faithful alive at His coming? It was a fixed element 
in the Christian hope, that those who in the interval had 
died in the Lord, who had suffered death perhaps for His 
sake, should not on that account lose anything (1 Thess. iv. 
13 f.), and therefore our seer continues (xx. 4): “And the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 
and for the word of God, and (all) those who had not wor- 
shipped the beast, nor received his mark upon their foreheads, 
nor in their hands,” they came to life and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. That is to say, there is a first 
resurrection, limited to those who at the parousia already 
belonged to Christ (1 Cor. xv. 23), to that first - fruits of 
humanity redeemed to God and to the Lamb (xiv. 5); and 
we can understand why at mention of them the seer 
exclaims, “ Blessed and holy is he who has part in the first 
resurrection: over such the second death has no power” 
(xx. 6). The second death is the death of the soul following 
that of the body, it is eternal destruction; those who have 
part in the first resurrection are withdrawn from it, and as 
men perfected they do not come again into judgment. In so 
far, therefore, as it is ruled by the risen and immortal, the 
thousand years’ kingdom is already of a supernatural character ; 
but in all else it is conceived quite in the forms of early 
history. Its seat, as it seems, is the Holy Land, while round 
about to the far off ends of the earth are “heathen nations” 
(xx. 3, 8, 9); the evil principle, Satan, is “bound,” so that 
he “cannot deceive the nations” during the thousand years 
(xx. 3); but he is not annihilated, he can arise again, and 
there is yet in store a final conflict between him and the 
kingdom of God. And thus we may say that this figure of 
the thousand years’ kingdom expresses the presentiment of a 
victory of Christ’s cause in the history of this earth. That 
the conflict between the ancient heathen world and the young 
Christianity will, after the utmost hardship, result in victory ; 
that a time of Christian history, of the victory and triumph 
of Christ over the evil that rules the world will come, and 
that in this triumph of Christ all His faithful witnesses and 
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martyrs co-operate until to-day, is the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. 


§ 4. THE GENERAL JUDGMENT OF THE WORLD 


The author, however, saw the real goal of Christian hope 
in a third and last act of the final history. After the 
thousand years, Satan is again loosed and gathers Gog and 
Magog, the immense mass of nations from the four ends of 
the earth, in order to besiege the Messiah and His people. 
But fire from heaven consumes them, and then appears the 
throne of God, before which heaven and earth flee away, and 
the real and perfect dominion of God begins (xx. 7-11). It 
begins with the general judgment of the world, and the 
general resurrection of the dead for that end. “All the 
dead, great and small, are gathered before the throne of God 
to be judged according to their works. Books are opened in 
which these works are recorded, and are compared with the 
book of life. Whoever is not written in this book is handed 
over to the second death, cast into the lake of fire, into 
which they sink with the devil, and with death and Hades.” 
The differences of this eschatological view from the Pauline 
are noteworthy; they show the freedom and diversity of 
early Christian thinking, especially in matters of prophecy. 
First of all, it is clear that although Christ is marked out and 
glorified in our book as Judge of the world, in the last act of 
judgment He retires in God’s presence, who has reserved for 
Himself the last victory over Satan, and the final decision 
about the destiny of human souls. The Apocalypse in this 
agrees with the Epistle to the Hebrews, against Paul. It 
does so no less in clinging to a twofold issue for human life. 
The lake of fire, the counterpart of the Dead Sea, in which 
Sodom and Gomorrha once sank in fire, signifies the second 
or eternal death, a destruction from which there is no deliver- 
ance. In this the representation wavers between eternal 
torment and complete annihilation: the first is indeed 
expressly asserted (xiv. 9-11, xx. 10). But if not merely 
the devil and Antichrist, but also death and Hades, which are 
not persons, are cast into the lake of fire, that can only mean 
the abolition of death as a power, and the annihilation of his 
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kingdom, as in 1 Cor. xv. 26. With that twofold issue of 
history agrees further, that the writer of the Apocalypse 
distinguishes a twofold resurrection,—not only a first and 
second in time, but in the latter a resurrection to life and a 
resurrection to condemnation. Paul also has a first resur- 
rection of those belonging to Christ at the parousia (1 Cor. 
xv. 23); but to him it is only the beginning of a general 
resurrection which extends throughout the whole kingdom of 
Christ’s triumph in proportion to the gradual belief and 
deliverance of those who have fallen asleep without Christ. 
Our author leaves those who have not believed in Christ on 
earth slumbering till the end of the thousand years’ reign, and 
then all together are raised to come to judgment; in which 
we must undoubtedly recognise a view more in accordance 
with Jewish tradition. 


§ 5. THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM 


But the general judgment of the world is the introduction 
to the renewal of the world,—the establishment “ of the new 
heavens and the new earth.” “And I saw,” it is said in xxi. 
1, “a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away; and there was no more 
sea.” That is the glorified world of nature which is to 
support the perfected ‘world of men, the new and ideal 
order of nature which knows of no more evil. For that 
reason there is in it “no more sea,” the strange deep out of 
which the ungodly powers of the present are supposed to 
arise (xili. 1). But the blessed and perfected humanity is 
the “new Jerusalem, which comes down from heaven as a 
bride adorned for her husband” (xxi. 2). It comes down 
from heaven, for it is the eternal ideal of the kingdom of 
God which here becomes actual. In its symbolical descrip- 
tion of the city of God our book, after so many visions of 
terror, reaches its climax; and this description is one of the 
sublimest and profoundest fragments of biblical poetry. The 
heavenly Jerusalem is described both as a city and a temple, 
for it signifies both the perfected community and the “ taber- 
nacle of God with men” (xxi, 3); in the Church of the 
perfected there is also the perfect presence of God. By 
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high walls it is separated from and secured against every- 
thing impure (xxi. 27); and yet it has open gates through 
which all the sanctified can enter (xxi. 25). Its buildings 
and streets are of transparent gold: it has twelve gates of 
pearl, and twelve foundations of precious stone; the gates 
bear the names of the twelve tribes of Israel as the emblem 
of the full number of the people of God; the foundations, the 
names of the twelve apostles as the chosen founders of the 
Christian Churches. The city itself—after the example of 
the Old Testament sanctuary—is foursquare, or rather cubical, 
foursquare in every direction, for four is the number of the 
world, and thrice fourfold is the emblem of an all-sided per- 
fection. Through the city flows a crystal stream, a water of 
life, on both sides of which grow trees of life, trees of para- 
dise, with delightful fruit and leaves of healing. Eternal life 
is the food and drink of those who dwell here. Suffering 
and sorrow no longer touch it; God wipes away all tears 
from their eyes; and there is no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, “for the former things are passed away ” (xxi. 4). 
And there is no night there; neither does it need any light 
of sun or moon to shine in it, for God the Lord lightens it 
(xxl. 23, xxi. 5); nay, there is no temple in the city of 
God, “ for the Almighty God is its temple, and the Lamb,”’—- 
its perfect communion with God and Christ no longer. needs 
any mediation (xxi. 22). The blessed thus serve God, and 
rule for ever and ever; they see His face, and have His 
name on their foreheads (xxii. 4); they are His servants and 
again His sons—“ He that overcometh will inherit all things ; 
and I will be his God, and he will be My son” (xxi. 7). The 
eternal promises of the gospel which run through the whole 
New Testament are nowhere more eloquently expressed than 
in these closing chapters. Even here some differences from 
the Pauline view are manifest ; but they are only of a formal 
nature. The seer seems not to know of Paul’s idea, that the 
Son gives place in order that the Father may be all in all: 
in the heavenly Jerusalem, Christ is the eternal bridegroom 
of His Church, the eternal light of His people, just as the 
Father is; the eternal throne of God is also the throne of 
the Lamb (xxii. 3). But it is evident that Paul also con- 
ceives the work of Christ in His people and His blessed 
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communion with them to be imperishable, though there is no 
further need that He as Mediator should appear before the 
Father for the perfected; and there is no doubt that at the 
end of the thousand years’ kingdom our author regards the 
dominion of Christ as passing over into the ideal theocracy, 
But the greatest difficulty has arisen from the fact that, in 
contrast with the Pauline universalism, the writer of the 
Apocalypse seems to make a damaging distinction in the 
heavenly perfection. He distinguishes between citizens of 
the heavenly Jerusalem and mere neighbours, citizens with- 
out rights, who seem to enter it only as guests. “The 
nations,” it is said, xxi. 24, according to Isa, lx., “ will walk 
in the light of it (the city of God); and kings of the earth 
will bring their glory into it”; and, according to xxii. 2, the 
leaves of the tree are for the healing of the nations, while its 
fruits seem to be communicated to the citizens. It is clear 
from vy. 9, vil. 9, that the seer did not think of a distinction 
of Jewish and Gentile Christians extending to heaven, or 
recognise the Jewish Christians as full citizens of the city of 
God, and Gentile Christians only as refugees in it; he who 
so strongly insists that those who overcome are of all nations 
and tongues, could only understand by the twelve tribes who 
inhabit the heavenly Jerusalem, the triumphant Church with- 
out distinction of descent. Many absurd things have been 
suggested as to that distinction, and yet the meaning of the 
author is simple and inoffensive enough. The citizens of the 
heavenly Jerusalem are the perfected righteous, Christians 
who are wholly sanctified. But there is also a multitude 
from the general judgment of the world of such as are to 
become blessed, but have not yet attained to this goal. They 
are pardoned on the ground of their works, their names 
written in the book of life, for “in every nation he that 
feareth God and doeth righteousness is accepted of Him” 
(Acts x. 35); but this does not make them Christians, much 
less perfected Christians. And so our author has conceived 
the heavenly Jerusalem, the Church of the perfected, as con- 
tinually receiving new elements, and as welcoming to full 
rights of citizenship those who are near it and are drawn to 
it. Undoubtedly the seer in this was thinking chiefly of the 
pious heathen of the early world, and perhaps also of those 
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who, without any fault of their own, remained outside the 
thousand years’ kingdom. And thus he expected in the 
heavenly Jerusalem a progressive fulfilment of the promise 
which is announced in Isa. lx., and which he himself 
declares in xv. 4: “All nations shall come and worship 
before Thee.” He very suggestively makes the fruit of the 
tree of life the food of the perfected, but its leaves are for 
those who have to be healed and brought to eternal life. 
We scarcely need to be reminded that this picture of the 
perfection of the blessed, which according to the epic scheme 
of prophecy is placed after the thousand years’ kingdom, is in 
reality nothing else than the future world of perfection which 
already overarches the world of history. Now that in the 
future world, besides those who have attained, there are many 
who are still growing, neighbours of the heavenly Jerusalem 
who will some day become citizens in it, is an idea which we 
occasionally meet with in the New Testament, and which the 
apocalyptic view of the future does not confuse, but completes, 


Ill. JOHANNINE CONCEPTIONS, ACCORDING TO 
THK EPISTLES AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§ 1. Tut Documents 


Besides the Apocalypse, we have, as documents of a 
Johannine system of doctrine, the First Epistle of John with 
its two small companions, and, in some measure, the Fourth 
Gospel. There can be no real doubt about the spiritual 
affinities of these writings. It is true that the two smaller 
Epistles, even in the early Church, were ascribed, not to the 
apostle, but to John the Presbyter; but that, undoubtedly, 
was because the wnnamed author describes himself as 
0 TpeoBvTepos, But, when more closely considered, this 
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designation does not lead us to any alter ego of the apostle; 
in the early Church there were many elders, and the mere 
designation 6 mpecButepos without mention of name can 
hardly denote an office in the Church, but must reproduce 
a name familiarly given to the author by others; we must 
take it as the designation of a venerable man who, in his own 
circle, was familiarly called the “ Elder,’ and who was pleased 
with the name. Now as the two little Epistles bear through- 
out the stamp of the greater, and have too little that is 
peculiar to them to make them appear intentional imitations, 
there can be no doubt of their genuineness. Manifestly 
Epistles, so small and unimportant have been preserved only 
from veneration for the well-known author. The first 
Epistle on the other hand, which begins without any self- 
designation of the author, and therefore presupposes the 
reader's acquaintance with him, bears the stamp of spiritual 
individuahty. It is prompted by desire to confirm a definite 
circle of readers in genuine Christianity, especially to keep 
them true to their faith in love and holiness, and, on the other 
hand, to warn them against a heresy that destroys the founda- 
tions of the faith in denying the identity of Jesus and Christ, 
in which we cannot help recognising the Cerinthian Gnosis. 
Now, if we assume that the troubles produced by this heresy 
occasioned the smaller local Epistles, and that the author 
then resolved to appeal in a more exhaustive circular letter 
to a whole group of Churches, all suspicion is removed which 
may be evoked by the apparent dependence of the lesser 
Epistles on the greater. Even less than the common descent 
of the Epistles can connection between the main Epistle and 
the Fourth Gospel be mistaken, which gives us a much wider 
basis for a Johannine system of doctrine. Both writings 
betray an eye-witness of the life of Jesus, and in both the 
peculiarity, which is very marked, is the same. The sugges- 
tion of literary imitation has been made here also, and the 
original is found sometimes in the Epistle and sometimes in 
the Gospel; but it may be asked whether such a literary 
distinction as we have here could be so successfully imitated, 
especially in the early Church, so little fitted for such feats of 
literary skill. But between the Epistles and the Gospel, with 
all their affinities, there exists just so much difference as to 
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lead to the inference of their being utterances of the same 
man at different periods, but not to the supposition that one 
is an attempted imitation of the other. The Epistle therefore, 
of whose genuineness there is no reasonable doubt, bears 
important witness also for the Gospel. 


§ 2. PECULIARITY OF THE SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE 


The mode of thought reflected in these documents is so 
peculiar that it is not easy to describe it. The relation to 
the Old Testament is notable. The author is so opposed to 
Judaism that he speaks of the Jews as the manifest enemies 
of God. Nevertheless, a true Israelite is to him a name of 
honour, and the God of the Old Testament is also the God of 
Jesus Christ (John i. 47, iv. 22, xx. 17). Nay more, the 
Old Testament is to him, without restriction, the inviolable 
word of God (John x. 35), in which he lives and moves; in 
his Gospel he not only quotes one prophetic passage or example 
after another, but all his fundamental conceptions have grown 
out of the Old Testament, and his whole speech is formed on 
the model of it. One divines a writer who was trained from 
childhood on Moses and the prophets, although he writes in a 
period and neighbourhood in which the Jews are the declared 
enemies of the Christians. He has thus never felt the need 
which Paul felt of coming to some understanding between the 
old covenant, in which he had grown up, and the new, into 
which he had grown. The one statement that might be 
explained in that sense (John i. 17), “The law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” expresses 
only the glorious fulfilment which the Old Testament revela- 
tion found in Christ. A discussion of the relation of the New 
Testament yapis and wiotis to the Old Testament ideas of 
évtorat and épya, might seem to be suggested in the first 
Epistle; but it is not undertaken, and both are left in the 
naivest way side by side. This clearly entitles us to compre- 
hend the Johannine system of doctrine under the primitive 
type; its naive relation to the Old Testament, the mirror of 
a life not in conflict with Old Testament piety, but which has 
become a Christian life through the more perfect development 
of that piety, must remind us of the Epistle of James. On 
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the other hand, there is one characteristic which stands in 
direct opposition to James, and which removes the Johannine 
view altogether from the primitive apostolic sphere. The 
personal impression of Jesus, which falls so much into the 
background in James, rules everything here, and produces a 
Christology which places the Johannine mode of thought in 
connection with the most advanced. While in the Epistle of 
James we see the man who was outwardly near Jesus but 
inwardly far from Him till His resurrection declared Him to 
be the Messiah of glory, we here feel the pulse of a Christian 
life which has grown out of the first love of a disciple’s heart 
to the divine Master, and has early found in Him everything 
after which it yearned. Christ has the central place in Paul’s 
thought and feeling also, but with the significant difference 
in Paul, the work of Christ, especially His death upon the 
cross, is central; whilst, on the other hand, it is in the person 
of Jesus in the strict sense, in His personal glory, that John 
has learned to see the face of the eternal Father, and to 
find eternal life. And in this characteristic of John’s mind 
there is manifested the overwhelming impression of personal 
intercourse, but there is also manifest a peculiar power and 
clow of susceptibility for that. And with this we come upon 
the inmost peculiarity of John’s mind. This has often been 
supposed to be a speculative peculiarity, because that Christo- 
logical characteristic appears most manifestly in the apparently 
philosophic prologue of the Gospel, as if a single speculative 
idea, such as that of the Logos, borrowed from the general 
culture of an age, stamped a man a philosopher. A scientific 
interest in the understanding of the universe and scientific 
method is the mark of a philosopher, and of this there is no 
trace in John. His mode of thought is not speculative but 
mystical; his is that peculiarly religious thinking which 
advances not with the mere theoretic powers of the mind, but 
with the intuition of the heart, and, undistracted by the 
diversity of the world of phenomena, confines itself to the 
limits of the inner life. Hence comes that high estimate of 
knowledge (John xvii. 3) which has nothing in common with 
the scientific love of inquiry, but is directed to God alone, 
and is really identical with being in God and God’s being in 
us. And hence came the fundamental Johannine conceptions 
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of light, life, love, which are not defined in relation to each 
other, as well as the fusion of theoretical and practical moral 
meaning in the contrasts of light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood. _ Hence, finally, comes the extraordinary absolute- 
ness of judgment in statements such as, “ Whosoever abideth 
in Him sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath not known Him,” 
or whosoever believeth hath eternal life, or “ our faith is the 
victory that hath overcome the world.” The mystic thinker 
remaining in his inner world and seeing all phenomena only 
in their essence, and viewing the things of time under the 
aspect of eternity, speaks from the standpoint of the idea and 
not from that of individual perception in world and time. On 
this inwardness. and absolute ideality of view the Johannine 
Christology finally rests; it is not the human origin of Jesus 
which occupies the author’s mind, but the Divine Being; not the 
variety of His historical relations, but the character of eternity 
behind them; and so the Master, with whom he ate and drank, 
became for him “ He that was from the beginning,” the “ Word 
which was in the beginning with God” (Johni, 1; 1 Johnii. 13), 


§ 3. THe APOSTLE JOHN 


This is not the place to discuss the Johannine question, 
but we may be allowed to point out how well the character 
of the doctrinal system in question agrees with what we 
learn from the New Testament and Church tradition about 
John the son of Zebedee. That certainly is not much, but 
it is sufficient to assure us of an uncommon personality of 
whom we may expect uncommon results, and uncommon 
in the very direction which is indicated by the peculiarity of 
this doctrinal system. The synoptic “Son of Thunder,” who 
in the zeal of his love for the Master desires to forbid those 
exorcists to use the name of Jesus, or wishes to call down fire 
from heaven on the Samaritans who refuse Jesus quarters, 
reminds us throughout of the writer of the Epistle, who 
unites the utmost severity against the false teachers with a 
fatherly cordiality towards those who are one with him in 
Christ, and the favourite disciple of the fourth Gospel, whose 
early attraction to the divine led him first into the circle of 
the Baptist’s disciples, and then was allowed to rest on Jesus’ 
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breast as no other was. All this allows us to conjecture the 
pious student of the Old Testament, who sees in Jesus the 
complete e fulfilment of the law and the prophets, and who 
finds “in close personal affection for Him eternal life already 
on earth. According to the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistle to the Galatians, he enjoyed in the primitive Church 
an authority equal to that of James and Peter; since, according 
to the whole tradition of the Church, he owed that neither to 
the decidedly national type of his Christianity nor to great 
outward activity like these two, we can scarcely seek the 
reason of his distinction in anything but the peculiar inward- 
ness of his Christian character, And this agrees with the 
deep impression which he made upon the Church during his 
later years which were spent in Ephesus. The fact of this 
Ephesian sojourn from the days of the Jewish war up to the 
time of Trajan cannot, according to the testimony of the 
Church Fathers, be doubted; and this transplantation into 
Hellenic and Pauline soil must have completed the deliver- 
ance of the apostle from Jewish prejudices which had been 
already begun by his appreciation of the results of Paul’s 
work. We can therefore easily conceive that at the beginning 
of the Jewish war John brought with him to Ephesus those 
views about the parousia as at hand which receive an imagin- 
ative expression in the Apocalypse; whilst the disillusionment 
regarding this, which was brought about by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and by long years filled with events very unlike 
what he had expected, led the aged apostle, in reference to 
the parousia also, to a more inward and spiritual understand- 
ing of the words of Jesus, such as is shown in his reproduction 
of Jesus’ ideas of coming again in the farewell discourses of 
the Gospel. That he lived on in Ephesus into the time of 
Cerinthus, the author of that docetic Christology which he 
combats in the first Epistle, is a quite credible tradition ; it is 
a rare but certainly not an unexampled case of intellectual 
vitality in extreme old age. And if we place his Gospel here 
as a last and ripest product of the transfiguration of Christ in 
his heart, as a legacy, composed for the succeeding generation, 
of the inmost and best which a long life had brought him, the 
riddle which this incomparable book offers is psychologically 
solved—which cannot be further expounded here. 
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§ 4. Mope or TREATING THE SOURCES 


In constructing a Johannine system of doctrine the ques- 
tion arises for biblical theology, How far this Gospel may be 
made use of, whilst it is regarded as an essentially historical 
record? We have made use of the sayings of Jesus in it as a 
secondary source for Jesus’ own teaching, and so it seems as 
if we could only here make use of the prologue and the 
scattered passages in which the evangelist gives his own 
views. But in view of the peculiarity of the sayings of Jesus 
reported by John, which if genuine in substance are at least in 
form the undeniable production of the evangelist, we must not 
assume that these sayings contain anything out of harmony 
with John’s own mode of thought. We have traces, it is 
true, that the distinction of reminiscence and exposition was 
not quite done away with for the evangelist even in form. 
He never puts his Logos idea into the mouth of Jesus Him- 
self; he has quoted words of Jesus which ascribe a more 
immediate relation of God to the world than is shown in the 
prologue, etc.; and so the sayings of Jesus must always be 
cautiously used for fixing His own mode of teaching; they are a 
secondary source, whilst the author’s own utterances occupy 
the first place. As to the division of the doctrinal system, 
the Christology must form the fundamental article, since it is 
the expression of the apostle’s original experience from which 
all else has been determined; on this foundation will then be 
built his doctrine about God, the world, the work of salvation, 
the Christian life, and the last things, 


CHAPTER II 
THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN 


§ 1. FUNDAMENTAL VIEW 


The christological thought of the New Testament unques- 
tionably reaches its highest point in John; but it is not 
essentially different from the other doctrinal systems, 
Although some, blinded by the prologue of the Gospel, which 
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seems to favour dogmatic tradition, have sought in John a 
lofty speculative picture of Christ, it is still an error. John’s 
picture of Christ did not originate in theological speculation, 
but in the living impression of the historical personality, as 
that very prologue (ver. 14) attests: “We beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth”; and it is still more emphatically established in the 
introduction to his Epistle: “That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the Word of life; that declare we unto you” 
(1 John i. 1). But this also excludes the notion that the 
Johannine Christology, like that of the Church Fathers and 
the great Councils, starts from the divinity of Christ, and from 
that passes to His humanity. The converse was the only 
natural, and indeed the self-evident order. The Jesus who 
made on the evangelist the impression of being the eternal 
Word made flesh, was at first for him a man (John viii. 40), 
the Master from Nazareth, whose father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters were known to the people and to every disciple 
(John i. 45, vi. 42, vii. 27). And it would be a complete 
perversion to suppose that this humanity of Jesus was for 
John something indifferent or even only apparent. Not only 
does he prefer, both in the doctrinal and narrative parts of his 
book, to call Him by His human name Jesus, but we may say 
that he has made the recognition or denial of the perfect 
humanity of Jesus the distinguishing point of Christianity 
and antichristianity. The false teachers of his first Epistle, 
like those modern teachers who find in Jesus only the historical 
embodiment of an idea of the Son of God, which was not truly 
or perfectly realised in Him, represented Jesus only as a 
temporary embodiment of the heavenly Christ, and thus they 
taught that the latter had not truly come év capxi, in a true 
human nature. To John these are avtiypioros (1 John ii. 8), 
and he places over against them as the fundamental Christian 
confession, év capkl édndvGevar Xprorov (1 John iv. 2). Our 
study of Jesus’ testimony to Himself, according to John, 
has shown us that the fourth Gospel denies nothing that is 

1 The original text is not “come into the flesh,” as Luther inaccurately 
translated, but “come in the flesh.” 
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innocently human to Jesus, neither hunger nor thirst, weari- 
ness nor sadness, suffering nor death, nor struggle of soul, 
neither the distinction of His will from the divine, nor the 
exercise of prayer and worship towards God; the Johannine 
Christ acknowledges all human dependence upon God, and 
this dependence extends to His state of exaltation (John 
xiv. 16, 28), nay, on the threshold of that exaltation as the 
Risen One He still calls the Father His God (John xx. 17). 
And it is simply not true, what is so often asserted,’ that 
John conceived his Christ as omniscient and omnipotent. 
Wonderful in its extent as His knowledge and His power in 
John’s picture were, yet he had to ask at the grave of Lazarus, 
“ Where have ye laid him ?” and He could declare, “I can do 
nothing of Myself”; and so we cannot say that John represents 
Him either as omniscient or omnipotent (John v.19). As 
in the whole New Testament, so in John, the loftiness and 
uniqueness of Christ rest on the basis of His human nature ; 
but to him it is not a relative but an absolute uniqueness ; 
Christ is among the children of men the povoyevyns. First of 
all, this uniqueness is to him a moral one lying in His perfect 
sinlessness, duaptia év avt@ ov« éotw (1 John iii. 5). As 
Peter does, both in his Epistles and his speeches, John in his 
Epistle repeatedly accentuates the example of the holiness 
and righteousness of Jesus; cf. 1: ‘Inoois Xprowos Sixavos ; 
iii, 3, 7: mas 6 éxov vy éxrriga tavTny em’ avte, ayviter 
éavTov, Kas éxeivos ayvcs éorl,—6 ToL@V TIY Sees 
dikaids eo, KaABas éxetvos Sixawos éotw. That by this, not 
metaphysical and divine, but human attributes, which had to 
be maintained in the conflict of life, are meant, is shown (1 John 
il, 6) by the comparison of Jesus’ walk with ours; and in itself 
it cannot be doubtful from what Jesus says of Himself in the 
Gospel (John v. 30, viii. 29, xv. 10). Now this absolute 
faultlessness rested, in John’s view, on this moral uniqueness, 
as we have shown from the words of Jesus which he reports, 
that absolute communion with God, which He describes as a 
being in the Father, and as a being and dwelling of the 
Father in Him, from which spring the miraculous works of 
Jesus as well as His words of life, and all that makes Him 
the Saviour of the world. “The Father leaves Me not alone 
1 So still Weiss, V. 7. Theol. ii. 340, in text and note. 
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because I do always the things that are pleasing to Him.” 
“The Father who dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works.” 
“The Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things.” 
“J am in the Father, and the Father in Me; the words that 
I speak, I speak not of Myself.” “The Father who sent Me 
hath given Me commandment what I should speak, and what 
I should say.” “ As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath 
He given to the Son also to have life in Himself,” ete. That 
is the fundamental thought of John’s Christology, and on it 
rest those great utterances about Christ which we have to 
consider more closely; Jesus is 0 Xpucros ; Jesus is 6 vids Tod 
Geod; Jesus is 0 Noyos, who was in the beginning with God. 


§ 2. JESUS THE CHRIST 


John repeatedly sums up the Christian confession in the 
statement, “Jesus is the Christ”; John xx. 31: va muctetvonte, 
6tt “Inoots éotiv 6 Xptotos, 1 Epist. v. 1: was 0 mictevor, 
6T. Inaods éativ 0 Xpictos, éx Tov Geod yeyévyntar. It is the 
apostolic and primitive confession in all simplicity which was 
once made by Peter in a decisive hour, and which corresponds 
with the expectations of the disciples, based on the Old Testa- 
ment (John i. 41, 45). It has been maintained that the name 
“Christ ” has not in John, who wrote for Gentile Christians, 
the sense of primitive Christianity; but this is an error. 
Nowhere in the New Testament is the Jewish idea of Messiah 
so frequently made prominent and discussed as in the Fourth 
Gospel (cf. i. 25, 45, iv. 25, 29, vi. 15, vii. 26, 27, 40, 42, 
x. 24, etc.). John alone has the Hebraistic name Mecod/as, 
and translates it twice for his readers (i. 41, iv. 25) into the 
Greek o Xpiords,—a clear sign that he was perfectly conscious 
of the appellative sense of the latter. In his Epistle and 
Gospel he repeatedly alludes to the baptism of Jesus (Kpist. 
v. 6; Evang. i. 31-34), and plainly presupposes that there 
was an actual anointing of Jesus with the Holy Spirit at the 
baptism (John iii. 34), The confirmation which is given by 
this to John’s fundamental presupposition of the humanity of 

1 So Weiss, N. 7. Theol. ii. 338, who converts the “anointed” directly 
into the eternal Son, that is, into a being in whom anointing with the 
Holy Spirit would have no more meaning. 
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Jesus is manifest. To the name of the Anointed are now joined 
as synonyms, the Holy One of God, the Sent of God, simply, 
and the Son of Man, The name 6 &yos Tod Geod (John vi. 69), 
acccording to the right reading, a title of Messiah which 
appears also in the Synoptists (Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34), 
describes Jesus as the Chosen of God, chosen to accomplish 
the greatest work of God on earth, and is echoed in the same 
sense in the words (John x. 36) in which Jesus defends His 
right to call Himself God’s Son (dv @ matyp aryiacev Kal 
amréateirev eis TOV KOopov), Even this name presupposes the 
essential and original affinity of Jesus with humanity, for an 
individual can only be chosen out of a number of similar 
individuals. Jesus very frequently describes Himself in the 
Gospel as the Sent of God simply; most solemnly in the 
intercessory prayer (xvi. 3). But in the first Epistle we 
have also an echo of the same idea, which, at anyrate, dis- 
tinguishes Jesus in a genuine way from the God who sends 
Him (1 John i. 5, iv. 10). It is the superlative of prophetic: 
function which it expresses; Jesus is the perfect Prophet 
(John iv. 44), through whom God plainly reveals Himself, 
and announces His whole grace and truth to men (cf. 1 John 
i, 5, v.20) The name “Son of Man” is found in John, as 
in the whole apostolic tradition, only in the mouth of Jesus 
Himself, and does not therefore come further into consideration 
here. Just as little does the name xvpuos; for though John 
employs it here and there in the Gospel narrative (eg. vi. 23, 
xi. 2), he does not use it in his Epistle and his teaching. 


§ 3. Jesus THE Son or Gop 


The apostle’s favourite designation of Jesus when he 
speaks didactically is 6 vids tod Oeod. In the mouth of others 
the expression in John designates Jesus simply as Messiah 
on the basis of Ps. ii. 7, and the Jewish usage springing from 
it (John i, 49: od ef 6 vids rod Oeod, od Bacireds c tod 
"Iopanr; xi. 27: od ef 0 Xpictos, 6 vids Tod Oeod); in the 
mouth of Jesus Himself it signifies the well-beloved of God, 
to whom the Father intrusts all things, and with whom He 
stands in the most intimate fellowship and reciprocity (et. 
especially John v, 19-26); the two are united in the evangel- 
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ist’s own declarations (John i. 18, xx. 31; 1 John v. 20). 
Here again the human personality of the “Son,” who as such 
is distinguished from God, is so plainly assumed that John (v. 
27) can make it the ground of the distinction of the Son of 
God, even to the extent of conferring on Him the office of 
Judge of the world, dt vids avOpemov éotiv. We have 
already seen how Jesus Himself in the passage John viii. 
34—40, conceives the idea Son of God in the ethical sense of 
Matt. v. 45, and discusses it throughout the passage x. 
34—36 as the designation of an ideal human relation to God. 
On this line the apostle remains, since he expresses by the 
name “Son of God” the perfect and absolutely familiar 
relation of the man Jesus to God the Father, in virtue of 
which all fellowship with the Father is conditioned by 
fellowship with the Son (cf. 1 John ii. 23). The addition of 
0 @y els TOY KOATTOY TOU Tatpds (Johni. 18) to the name Son 
is expressive in the highest degree; the Son is the Father’s 
bosom friend, who, resting on the heart of the eternal Father, 
can reveal to us His inmost thoughts and feelings, At the 
same time, it is one of John’s special aims to lay stress on the 
absolute uniqueness of this relation of the Son. For this 
reason undoubtedly he avoids what Paul and Jesus Himself 
did not avoid, the application of the name Son in the plural 
to believers; he uses instead the word téxva. But the same 
endeavour appears still more in the peculiarly Johannine 
addition to vids Tod Aeod: povoryeryns (1 Johniv. 9; John i, 14, 
iii. 16). This concept has nothing to do with the trinitarian 
“eternal generation ” of the later Church doctrine; it simply 
transfers the relation of the only child of human parents 
(Luke vii. 12) to that of the man Jesus to His heavenly 
Father. Even in the passage John i. 14, nab éQcacdpela 
tiv dd~av avdtot, So€av ws povoyevods Tapa maTtpos (in which 
the apa matpos seems to belong, not to the povoyevods, but 
to S0£av), it is not the Aeyos deapxos, but the historical Christ 
that is meant by the povoyevys, whose earthly Sofa, as dis- 
tinguished from His heavenly, can alone be seen, and in whose 
name the Logos involuntarily disappears as subject from 
ver. 6 onwards. This connection of povoryerys with the idea of 
the human and historical Son is now pretty generally recog- 
nised, and it has been justly noted that the apostle would 
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have felt no need of designating the pre-existent Christ with 
the name Logos, if he had regarded the concept “only-be- 
gotten Son” as signifying a pre-existent being from the first.1 
This original meaning does not, of course, hinder him from 
thinking of the “ Only-begotten ” as pre-existent, once the pre- 
existence idea is prepared; for he does this even with the 
historical “ Jesus” (John xii. 41); but this only dates back a 
human and historical person into eternity, it does not—as 
the matter is usually regarded—bring down a superhuman 
and divine person into humanity and time. And this is not 
changed by the addition 6 @v es Tov KONTOV TOD TaTpdS 
which is made to vids povoyevys in John i. 18; for that does 
not mean: “He who (from eternity) was in the bosom of the 
Father,” not even what the logic of the thought forbids : “ He 
who now as the Exalted One is in the bosom of the Father ” 
(=at the right hand of God); but since the object is to show 
how Christ could reveal to us the invisible God, the meaning 
must be: “He who (always essentially), resting on the heart 
of the heavenly Father, is the confidant of God the Father, 
just as the favourite disciple resting on the Master’s bosom 
(xili. 23) is the confidant of Jesus.” The peculiar “glory ” 
of the Only-begotten of which John i. 14 speaks, cai é@caca- 
pela thy SdEav adtod, S0€a ws povoyevois Tapa Tartpos, 
TrIjpns yxapitos Kal adnOeias, is to the apostle rooted 
in this relation of communion with the Father. This is 
not the glory He had with the Father before the world 
was (John xvii. 5), the kingly glory of the Exalted, but the 
glory which lies at its basis, which illumined Him already on 
earth, and which He could communicate to His people here 
below (John xvii. 22), the glory of the perfect revelation of 
God, the fulness of the “ grace and truth” which is communi- 
cated in Him, as is expressly stated; the glory of His miracles 
(ii. 11) is so far reckoned with it, as it is the actual and 
symbolical revelation of this very grace and truth. From all 
this it could not surprise us if the apostle designated the Only- 
begotten as @eds, and he does so by the mouth of Thomas 
(John xx. 28); but it must not be forgotten that the usage of 
the Old Testament did not refuse this name even to the king. 
On the other hand, the reading povoyerns Peds in John i. 18, 
1 Cf. Weiss, l.c. p. 609. 
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though well attested, is on internal grounds very improbable 
immediately after @edv oddels éwpaxey mwrote. And I hold 
it to be quite impossible to refer the odt0s éotw 6 adnOwvos 
Geos kal fa) aieovios in John v. 20 to Him who is imme- 
diately before named Son, instead of to the Father, who has 
twice before been designated adnOwds. The same apostle 
who makes Jesus describe the Father (John xvii. 3) as the 
LOovos adnOwvos Oeds, could not so directly contradict himself 
as to assert alongside of povos aAnOivos Geos a second 6 
adnbsvos Oeos. 


§ 4. JESUS THE WorD WHO WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


John certainly traced back the person of Jesus to the 
eternal life and being of the personal God. ’Ev apy jv 
0 NOYos Kal 6 AOyos Hv Tpos Tov Oedv, Kat Oeds HY 6 OYos, 
«.7.X. (John i. 1-3). That is not a speculation about God’s 
relation to the world with the view of mediating the 
transition from the infinite to the finite; it is the highest 
and profoundest formula in which the apostle can express 
the being of Christ. The Logos is the most expressive name 


of the “prologue confirms that. In a few brief statements, 
which will be explained in connection with his doctrine of 
God and of creation, the evangelist hastens over the state- 
ment of the Logos idea, in order, from ver. 6, to advance to 
the coming of the Logos into the world, introduced by the 
mission of the Baptist, that is, to the appearance of Jesus 
and His reception and effect (vv. 6-13), and then, in a third 
section (vv. 14—18), to emphasise his own and his fellow- 
apostles’, and even his teacher, the Baptist’s, personal experi- 
ence of the incomparable fact of revelation. Now the 
declaration, Jesus of Nazareth is the Word who was in the 
beginning, through whom God created the world, is certainly 
most strange to our thought, and this surprise is only 
removed by the knowledge of the definite religious meaning 
which the idea of the divine creative word (Gen. i. 3) had 
won before the days of John. It should no longer be called 
in question that the idea of the Logos in this religious 
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significance, repeatedly alluded to by us, lies at the basis of 
the prologue of his Gospel. It is unnatural to suppose that 
the apostle took from the Old Testament the idea of the 
creative word of God in order to apply it to Jesus. What, 
then, had Jesus to do with the creative word of God, which 
is conceived in the history of creation and in the Psalms as 
the origin of all created existence? Even an apostle does 
not sit on a spiritual insulator of such a kind, that he must 
coin afresh from the raw material an idea which the surround- 
ing world of culture has already fashioned. The “ Logos” of 
John is simply one of many forms in which the idea of a 
hypostatised principle of divine revelation is found in the 
Old Testament Hagiographa and Apocrypha, in the Chaldean 
Paraphrases, etc., and is, as we saw, applied already by Paul, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, to Jesus’ 
person; and if John has not begun with the idea_of wisdom, 
or of the likeness or glory of God, but with that of the divine 
creative word, that is just because this variant of the idea, 
current in Jewish Christian thinking, was the one most suited 
to his taste. He could hardly be led to this choice by the 
Alexandrian Philo, whose Hellenised Logos, half-stoical reason 
and half-biblical word, forming the world, moreover, out of 
matter, not calling it forth from nothing, has little in common 
with the Johannine. Philo did not invent the Logos idea, 
but found it in existence and gave it a form of his own. 
John also~took it from the common tradition of Jewish 
theology in a much more simple, more informal way, and for 
a far different use. We shall not here again repeat what we 
have already remarked in Paul and others as to the way in 
which this theological idea of a real self-revelation of God, 
and the fact of the appearance and personality of Jesus, 
seemed to attract one another. To whom could the idea that 
the eternal self-revelation of God had appeared bodily in 
Jesus have been more evident than to John? This Jesus 
who could say, “He that seeth Me seeth the Father,” was 
indeed the divine self-revelation in person. And what a light 
did this knowledge pour on the whole relation of God and 
the world! It was the same divine thought of love which 
at the beginning created the world, and which now in Christ 
poured over it all its fulness. It was the same eternal light 
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of God’s revelation which sends a ray into every human 
heart by nature, and which finally arose in Christ as the sun 
in the heaven of history in order to kindle what was only a 
spark into a strong light in the soul, and thus overcome all 
indwelling darkness (John i. 4, 5, 9). 


§ 5. Pre-EXISTENCE AND TRUE Humanity or Curist 


The pre-existence of the person of Jesus was for the 
apostle implied in the application to it of the Logos idea, and 
thus was created the often-discussed problem of the compati- 
bility of this notion with the belief in a true human nature 
and development of the Saviour. Not that the Logos idea 
first led the apostle to the notion of an eternal existence of 
Christ. According to his Gospel it is probable that Jesus’ 
own words, in which He had expressed a consciousness of 
eternity (vill. 58, xvil. 5, 24), awoke the idea in him. Even 
without the co-operation of the Logos idea it was not, as 
already remarked at an earlier part of this work, remote from 
Jewish thought to conceive the Messiah—like the tabernacle, 
the city of Jerusalem, and all genuine holy things on earth 
as having descended from heaven. The two passages already 
discussed, in which John regards Jesus simply as “the Son of 
Man,” as pre-existent (John iii. 13, vi. 62), specially favour 
such a genesis of his notion of pre-existence. The Book of 
Enoch also conceived the Messiah as pre-existent Son of Man, 
and even the passage in Dan. vil. 13, by making the Son of 
Man appear first in the clouds of heaven, and there be in- 
vested with dominion of the world before He could set up the 
same on earth, led to the same conclusion. But all this 
obtained in the Logos idea its confirmation; only as the 
Word from the beginning, by which God created the world, 
was Jesus in the strict sense what the apostle (1 John ii. 
13, 14) calls Him, 6 dr’ apyfs. The concept word in itself 
does not yield the notion of a person; but this notion was 
already produced by the personification of the creative word, 
which rested on a defective theory of personality; and to an 
imaginative thinker such as our apostle it was completely 
given by the identification of this creative word with a living 
historical personality. After the introduction to his Gospel, 
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as well as the passage (xii. 41) in which He applies to Jesus 
the glory of God which appeared to Isaiah, it will not be 
contested that he imagined the pre-existent Christ as a person 
distinct from God, though also Godlike. But though the 
Church Fathers and Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries 
built on this Johannine account their artificial system of the 
two natures, and though modern theologians still build on it 
dogmatic castles, endeavouring to settle by an elaborate 
Kenotic theory the contradiction between a personal existence 
before time and a human birth and development, there was 
nothing of this in the mind of John. He is as little con- 
scious as Paul and the other New Testament representatives 
of the Logos Christology of difficulties and contradictions 
which his idea of pre-existence puts in the way of the 
anthropocentric presupposition of his Christology; and this 
is due to the fact that he did not construct his Christology 
from the ideas of pre-existence and the Logos, he simply 
availed himself of the idea of the Logos to give his Christology 
a place in heaven, in eternity. To speak more plainly, the 
Logos idea is not to him the revealed foundation of his idea 
of ‘Christ—that is rather his ¢OeacdueOa, the personal im- 
pression of the human and historical Jesus; but he regards 
it as a help which he takes from the cheslogs of his time to 
interpret f that personal impression for his own” thought and 
that of Re “And he had jastas little con- 
sciousness as his New Testament predecessors that the 
imperfections inseparable from all human theology would 
adhere to this theologoumenon, which was called in as a 
help to the further prosecution of theological thought, and 
that from it would spring the well-known and variously- 
discussed christological difficulties. But it is not difficult to 
prove that he nowhere overrates the value of that borrowed 
help of his Christology, and still less has made it the basis of 
his doctrine of Christ. He does indeed begin his Gospel with 
the Logos idea, but at its close he is satisfied with having 
shown that "Incots éotiv 6 Xpuctos, 6 vids tod Oeod. He 
calls Jesus tov am’ apyfs; but he can express what he means 
by that, the eternal self-revelation of God which appeared in 
Him personally, just as well impersonally in the neuter: o jv 
am’ apxis (1 John i. 1). The idea of the Logos is to him, as 
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a plain, biblical thinker, so elastic that he can exchange it in 
the prologue itself for To ¢é@s, and in the introduction to his 
Epistle for 7 #7; while, according to John i. 4, the {7 was 
in the Logos and was 70 $05 Tv avOpeTwy, the Logos itself 
is in vv. 5—9 ro ¢Hs; and the same is declared of the Sw 
(ai@yios) in 1 John i. 2 as is said of the Logos in the pro- 
logue, that “He was with the Father, and was manifested to 
us.” This is clear evidence that we have here not a distinct 
dogmatic, and that the point with the author, in the idea 
formulated now one way and now another, was not so much 
the element of personality as rather what forms the eternal 
content of the historical appearance of Jesus, the divine self- 
revelation (@os) and self-communication (f@7). But the 
traditional dogmatic use of the Johannine prologue meets 
with its most decided check in the distinctest proposition of 
that prologue, 6 Adyos capE éyévero. Apart from the fact 
that this proposition only appears in ver. 14, while mention 
is made of the historical Christ in ver. 9, it does not really 
contain the incarnation which orthodox expositors seek in it. 
The concept odpé, that is, the sensuous living substance 
(cf. John i. 6, vi. 63), cannot possibly represent here the 
concept man, where the point is that the historical personality 
of Jesus reached its climax in the human wvedua. But even 
a proposition partially expressing the orthodox idea, “ He took 
upon Him a sensuous nature,” is not here; éyévero does not 
mean asswmpsit, but exstitit, factus cst. The only idea which 
the words, when pressed in the interests of dogmatic, can 
yield, that the personal Logos transformed Himself into flesh, 
into sensuous substance, is simply absurd, even in the sense 
of the evangelist himself, for “it is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing” (John vi. 63). We must accom- 
modate ourselves to the absolutely undogmatic, unscholastic, 
and popular mode of expression of the evangelist, which here 
reveals to us the fisherman of the Sea of Genezareth. What 
he means to say is simply this: the eternal self-revelation of 
God became (in Jesus) an object of sensuous perception, so 
that we disciples could see it with our eyes and handle it 
with our hands. ‘There is no mention here of an “incarna- 
tion” or “kenosis”; these ideas are only imported into the 
text. From all this those will come nearest the christological 
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meaning of the apostle, who, in taking into account the 
awkwardness of an unskilled thinker who makes use of a 
theological-idea of his time, understand him thus: In Jesus 
of Nazareth there appeared personally the self-revelation and 
self-communication of God; in Him it entered into a human 
life; so that we may certainly speak of its Godlike character, 
though we do not mean that a divine was added to a human 
or a human to a divine personality, but the divine character 
more closely describes the peculiarity of the human personality. 
At anyrate, John did not find the condition of being or not 
being a Christian is this or that formulation of the divinity 
of Christ, but in the belief that that divine force of life and 
character, which he describes as Noyos, dws, Fw, belonged to 
a true human personality as its inmost property (cf. 1 John 
iv. 2). For all docetic theories about Christ, all degrading of 
His humanity to a mere appearance veiling a divine person, 
annuls the real entrance of the divine life and being into 
humanity ; and if Christ is not of us, a true member of our 
race, then what is His is not ours, but Godhead and humanity 
are separated by the same distance as before. 


CHAPTER Lit 
GOD AND THE WORLD 


§ 1. THE new Ipra or Gop 


John saw God truly only in the face of Jesus Christ, and 
no man can be more penetrated than he was by the conscious- 
ness that through Jesus a new knowledge of God, nay, the 
only true knowledge of God, has come into the world. “We 
know,” he says (1 John v. 20), “that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding that we should know 
Him that is true.” Before this knowledge of God in Christ 
everything that is narrated in the Old Testament of a seeing 
of God by Moses and the prophets grows pale. “No man 
hath seen God at any time,” it is said (John i. 18) in bold 
contradiction of such narratives; “the only-begotten Son who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath revealed Him.” This 
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new knowledge of God is most simply expressed in the name 
of God as Father, which, in confirmation of what we have 
learned about the Johannine Christology, is nowhere narrower 
in its extent than the name o @eds, so as to leave room for a 
God the Son beside a God the Father ; it coincides throughout 
with o eds (cf. Gosp. xvii. 3, or i. 1, with 1 Epist. i. 2), and 
gives to the idea of God the character of eternal love made 
manifest. Therefore he who knows not Christ may know 
something about God (Gosp. i. 9, vi. 45), but he only has the 
Father, that is, the God of eternal love, who confesses the 
Son (1 Epist. 11.23). Of course the Father belongs, first and 
foremost, to the only-begotten Son, and only for His sake to 
His disciples (Gosp. xx. 17); but even here the idea of rela- 
tion is developed into that of nature. John almost always 
uses the name Father for God, simply as a designation of 
nature (specially characteristic in 2 Epist. ver. 3: tod viod 
Tov matpos). But what blessed knowledge this new and 
perfect name of God contains for him, he tells in his peculiar 
way by applying to God his favourite conception, God is light, 
life, and love. 


§ 2. Gop 1s LicuT 


In the proclamation that “ God is light” is comprehended 
(1 Epist,i. 5) the whole joyful message of Jesus: “ Thisis the 
message which we have heard of Him, and declare unto you, 
that God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” But 
what does that mean? The light nature of God is usually 
applied to His holiness, and the words immediately following are 
appealed to in favour of that (“if we walk in the darkness— 
if we walk in the light, as He is in the light”). But it has 
been objected, not without reason, to this interpretation, that 
the New Testament, and still less the whole of the Gospel, 
could not possibly be found in the holiness of God, which 
was already emphatically taught in the Old Testament. But 
the explanation urged in place of this, “God has become 
altogether knowable, so that there remains in Him nothing 
dark, unknowable,” } is still less satisfactory. The statement 
does not say that God has become light for us, but that He 

1S0 Weiss, VW. T. Theol. ii. 353. 
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is light in Himself, and the gospel of Christ can neither be 
comprehended in the abstract knowableness of God, nor does 
that idea-suggest the deduction of walking in the light or in 
the darkness. This manifestly requires an ethical meaning 
for light, although one should not be content with the merely 
negative sense of the holiness of God, but should fix attention 
on its positive fulfilment, the pure and perfect goodness of 
God, which, in point of fact (according to Matt. v. 45-48, 
xix. 17), forms the peculiar content of Jesus’ idea of God, 
and therefore, rightly understood, is the summary of His 
gospel. God is light, and in Him is no darkness. That is 
the same idea which James expresses (i. 17) in the words, 
“Every good and perfect gift cometh from above, from the 
Father of lights, with whom there is no change, nor shadow 
of turning.” God is the eternally good, the ethically perfect 
being. Against this it could only perhaps be objected that 
light and to enlighten have in John, besides the practical 
ethical sense, also a theoretical sense. But as the good is 
always the communicative, that which asserts and reveals’ 
itself, the above explanation of the nature of God as light 
does justice even on this side to the figurative conception. 
Just because God is the simply good, He does not hide Him- 
self from us, but lets His light lighten us, and enlightens us 
with His good and holy Spirit. Still less to the point is the 
objection, that in the ethical comprehension God is light, the 
negative repetition of the idea, and in Him is no darkness, 
becomes an unmeaning and almost blasphemous tautology.t 
Then James would have spoken unmeaningly and almost 
blasphemously when he added to the designation of God as 
the Author alone of good, as the Father of heavenly lights, 
the assurance that with Him is no change, no alternation of 
lightening and darkening. On the contrary, in contrast with 
the unspeakably many dark, evil, and terrible things which 
surround existence, it is a most necessary and comforting 
assurance that nothing of this comes from the heart of God, 
that it is perfectly foreign to His nature. And in point of 
fact, the idea that in spite of all the evil that is in the world, 
God is yet the absolutely good, and reveals and proves Him- 
self to be such, may be asserted with John as the summary 
1 Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 353, note 2. 
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of the whole gospel of Jesus. Now, because God in this 
sense is light, so also is His element the truth, an idea which 
to John is as inseparable from the light as the rays are from 
the sun. dA7Geva is to him not this and that worldly and 
finite truth, but the truth of God, the revelation of God as 
the eternally good, who, as such, is open-hearted to the world, 
has nothing to hide, and hides nothing from it, but gives Him- 
self as He is. Thus may be understood the character, both 
intellectual and ethical, of this conception in relation to God 
as well as to man. The divine aAx@eva is, according to the 
example of the Old Testament, NO) IDH, the sister of ydpes 
(Gosp. 1. 14), for every revelation of God is a revelation of 
holy love. And it is given to man, that they may know it 
(Gosp. vill. 32) as well as walk in it, or, as it is said, do the 
truth (Gosp. ii. 21; Epist. i. 6). This relation of ideas 
makes it clear that év dwri wepimatety and év adnOela mepr- 
mare (1 John i. 7; 2 John ver. 3; 3 John ver. 4), or 
arnoetas etvar (John xviii. 37), and, on the other hand, év 
oKoTla Tepirateiy and Wwevotny eivat (1 John ii, 11 and 4), 
are synonymous, 


§ 3. Gop 1s LIFE 


John designates God as life, that is, the true eternal life, 
in the closing proposition of his first Epistle: odrds éorw 6 
anrnOwos Beds Kal fur) aiwveos. That these words cannot 
apply to the Son of God, who is named immediately before, 
because of the absolute contradiction which would then arise 
with John xvii. 3, we have already noted. But even the 
train of thought leads throughout to God Himself as subject. 
“The Son of God,” it is said, “is come, and has given us an 
understanding, that we should know Him that is true; and be 
in Him that is true, in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the 
true God, and eternal life. Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols.” Manifestly the words refer to the knowledge 
and communion of the true God in contrast with idols. That 
the odtés éotiv 6 adnOiwos Oeds can only refer to Him who is 
twice before called 6 dAnOwos, that is, the God whose Son 
Jesus Christ is, and that the év to vie avrob is only a remark 
thrown in to remind us that one can only be “in” the true 
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God by means of His Son, is as clear as possible. But what 
is meant by saying that this true God whom we have in 
Christ is eternal life? It will scarcely be necessary to refute 
here again-a misinterpretation of {w) aiwvios, which we had 
already to reject in the discussion of the Johannine words of 
Jesus, and which makes eternal life denote the knowledge of 
God. The statement, “this is the love of God, that we keep 
His commandments,” is no more meant to be an explanation 
of the idea of God’s love than the statement of the intercessory 
prayer, “this is life eternal, to know Thee the only true God,” 
is meant to be an explanation of the idea of eternal life; in 
both cases we can only maintain an inseparable connection 
between love and keeping the commandments, between life 
and the knowledge of God. Or how could it be said of the 
Father with this explanation of the idea (John v. 26), He has 
life in Himself, or (1 John i. 2), the life was from the beginning 
with the Father? or how could Jesus say at the grave of 
Lazarus, I am the resurrection and the life? could that be 
translated into: the resurrection and the knowledge of God ? 
But least of all can the passage 1 John v. 20, if it applies to 
God, be translated, this is the true God, and the knowledge of 
God. God is eternal life, that is to say: He is its source, it 
can only be found in communion with Him; for that reason 
He is adios eds as distinguished from the dead idols. 
This simplest and most natural explanation is confirmed by 
the opposite idea, John’s idea of death. Just as God’s 
character of light is contrasted with the intellectual and 
ethical darkness which prevails wherever men refuse to be 
enlightened by it, so His character of life is contrasted with 
the moral and spiritual death which prevails wherever men 
reject the fellowship of God’s life (cf. 1 John iii. 14). Nay, 
as the ideas light and life are synonymous even in the Old 
Testament, so also in John they cannot be separated in their 
application to God and to the works of God in man. Both 
are descriptions of the whole nature of God, but from 
different sides; the eternally Good One is described as light 
more from the side of His self-revelation; as life, He is 
described from the side of His self-communication; in the 
former He enlightens and sanctifies, in the latter He quickens 
and makes blessed; but both are inseparable, as Jesus calls 
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Himself light and life, and condenses the two ideas into one 
in the promise that he who follows Him “shall have the 
light of life” (John viii. 12). 


§ 4. Gop 1s Love 


The third designation of the divine nature is also not 
strictly marked off from the other two: “God is love” 
(1 John iv. 8). Love is, in fact, goodness revealing itself, life 
communicating itself. But this third designation, o @eds 
ayatn éotiv, is both the deepest and the most ethically 
perfect ; it is the best exposition of the name Father. If we 
desire to distinguish we may say that as God enlightens and 
sanctifies as light, reanimates and makes blessed as life, so 
He redeems and saves as love. “God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have eternal life” (John iu. 16). 
But it also lies in the nature of the Eternal Love to reveal and 
sanctify, to renew and make blessed, so that this has justly 
been always recognised as the most perfect expression of the 
Christian idea of God. The whole of Christianity may be, 
as in point of fact it is by John (1 Epist. iv. 8-12), developed 
from this idea; God the eternal love, Christ the infinite 
divine proof of love, who is to constrain the heart of man to 
a responsive love to God and to his brethren for God’s sake ; 
that is everything of importance. But especially all that 
appears in John about the divine attributes is deduced from 
the idea of the divine nature of love. God is the Holy One 
according to 1 John ii. 20 (cf, Gosp. xvii. 11), and proves 
that by giving to believers the anointing, that is, His Holy 
Spirit. As ethically perfect, the eternal love must be a holy 
love, that is, must guard itself against every mixture of evil; 
this holy self-preservation, however, does not annul love’s gift 
of itself, but only marks its character as a sanctifying gift. 
By communicating Himself in His Holy Spirit, God so com- 
municates Himself that all sinful existence is consumed by 
His love. Next to the holiness of God comes into promin- 
ence, in 1 John i. 9, His faithfulness and righteousness, “If 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” The 
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righteousness of God is here set forth in the most remark- 
able way, correcting the current idea of penal righteousness. 
It is united intimately with His faithfulness, and not punish- 
ment, but forgiveness of sin in connection with moral cleansing, 
that is, the justifying and sanctifying procedure of God, is 
traced back to it. So far, then, is God’s righteousness from 
standing in opposition to His love, that it is here thought of 
as an outflow of this holy love. God is faithful, keeping His 
word, and always the same in His goodness, so that even our 
sins cannot disturb Him in His goodness; they are rather 
reasons for His helping us out of them if we only reach out 
our hand to Him for this end. He is righteous, morally true 
and right; He gives to every one his own, not, however, 
according to the standard of abstract justice, but of holy 
love; and thus gives also to the penitent his own, viz. 
forgiveness, but not forgiveness without cleansing, for they 
are really one before it. This is the biblical idea of the 
divine righteousness as we have already found it in Rom. ii. 
5, 25, 26, but which les before us in our present passage 
more clearly than in any other in the New Testament, and 
which excludes every idea of a conflict of grace and righteous- 
ness in God. We have the same purely ethical conception of 
righteousness in the passage 1 John ii. 29, whether it refer 
to God or to Christ: éav eidfre, dte Sixaos éotw, ywookere, 
67 Kal Tas 6 Toy THY SiKavoovyny éE adtod yeyévvnTat. 
The doing of righteousness therefore, not the being pro- 
nounced righteous, is what makes us of one class with the 
righteous God or Christ, and therefore righteousness cannot 
be a merely judicial attribute, but the summary of moral 
rightness in God as in man. 


§ 5. Gop AND THE WorLD 


The Logos idea brings a theological element into this 
purely religious and biblical doctrine of God; its motive 
is certainly not in speculation but in Christology, but it 
comes into close connection with the idea of God and the 
world.. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by Him; and 
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without Him was not anything made that was made. In 
Him was life; and the life was the light of men” (Johni. 1—4). 
First of, all we must make some exegetic notes on these cele- 
brated words. The want of the article shows that in the 
statement (ver. 1) kal Geos Fv 0 Noyos, the Beds is accentuated 
predicate, not subject; a different interpretation would yield 
an absurdity. The ev apyy (Gen. i. 1), for which, according 
to 1 John i, 1, aw apyfs might have stood, describes, of 
course, the immemorial point, the “before the world was” 
(xvii. 5); a philosophic writer would have said from eternity. 
Inner divine relations are not to be subtilised out of the #v 
mpos Tov Gedy, of which John was not thinking, and zpos, 
which is used in 1 John i. 2 to describe the original relation 
of the {7 to the Father, might have been just as well ex- 
changed with wapa t@ Oe or trarpi (cf. mapa cot in xvii. 5, 
and 4unv mpos tpas in Mark xiv. 49); it is meant to express, 
in opposition to the appearance of the Logos or the @7 to be 
afterwards emphasised, His being revealed in the creation of 
the world and in the appearance of Jesus (1 John i. 2: xai 
egavepwOn ijuiv), the original “being with God,” that is, the 
resting of the Word in God. To understand “with” in the 
sense of beside, that is, outside God, would be absolutely un- 
suited to the relation of the €w7 to the Father, who is Him- 
self fw7, while the 6 Adyos Hv mpos Tov Gedv manifestly goes 
back to the Aéyew mpos éavtov = réyeww ev Eavtd. Accord- 
ingly, the idea is that God from eternity has had about Him, 
that is, has had in Himself, a word which was a perfect ex- 
pression of His own Divine Being; that this word, this expres- 
sion of His Being, les at the basis of creation in all its parts, 
and that it is the bearer of a divine self-communication (fw) 
to the created world, and especially the bearer of His self- 
communication (¢es) to men. Without forgetting the origin 
of these ideas in the theology of the time, or the non-theo- 
logical character of this preacher of them, we cannot but 
admire their simple sublimity. Everything here is carried 
back to the word, to the idea of the eternal Spirit uttering Him- 
self, and therewith becoming operative. It is the thought of the 
personal God, self-conscious and possessed of will, with which 

1 In the same way as in German “es steht bei mir” (it lies with me) 
expresses not a being “beside me,” but a being in me of the deciding power 
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the thought of the Christian herald begins ; and this thought 
in God is not merely an idea of the world, but of Himself 
(therefore Qeds mpos Tov Oeov), which he lays at the basis of 
everything, and only thus it becomes the idea of the world, 
a world which is to become the image of the eternal glory of 
God. How infinitely does this view of the world stand 
above so much that is called modern views of the world! 
On the other hand, we must not overlook how the Logos 
idea, as used by John, reveals itself as, in point of form, a 
foreign element borrowed from the theology of the time, 
which biblical thinkers received into the world of their 
revealed ideas. For the presupposition of that idea is that 
God in Himself is to be conceived as dwelling apart from the 
world in solitary state, and can only become creative and 
connected with the world by a medium which is to be dis- 
tinguished from Him; but all John’s ideas of God, light, life, 
love, already include in God’s essence the self-revealing im- 
pulse, that is, they already contain the real substance of the 
Logos idea, and at the same time they formally exclude it as 
superfluous. Accordingly, the relation of God to the world is 
nowhere represented by John, apart from the passages i. 1—4, 
xi. 41, as brought about by the Logos, as it logically must 
be, but as throughout an immediate one. “My Father 
worketh hitherto,” exclaims Jesus (John v. 17), “and I 
work.” The Father “draweth men to the Son” (John vi. 
44); the Father “teacheth all men” before they know the 
Son (John vi. 45); He “raises the dead” (John v. 21), ete. 
We see how little speculative this writer is; he borrows a 
single speculative idea, but, as already stated, he does so only 
as a help for his Christology; he takes it as a rudimentary 
basis of his theology and cosmology, but he does not carry it 
out. His simple biblical and religious thinking comes out 
even without this idea, which remains half foreign to him, 


§ 6. THE Wor.p 


In the prologue of the Gospel, then, the Logos idea forms 
the bridge from God to the world. The word “world” has a 
threefold sense in John which we have in some measure side 
by side in the passage John i. 10: ev 76 Koowm Fv, Kat 6 
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Koopwos Si avtod éyéveto, Kal 6 KOoMOS avToV OdK eyvw. First, 
6 Kocpos is the whole creation, as in xvii. 5 (apd rod Tov 
xoopov eivac), and in this sense it is said with reference to the 
Logos: 06 Kocpos 8¢ adtod éyévero. But xdcpos is much more 
frequently the human world in particular, as when Jesus says 
to Pilate, “To this end wasI born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I might bear witness to the truth ” (John 
xviii. 37), where the concept “ world ”—as frequently in the 
Gospel—touches on that of public life (cf. John xvii. 18). 
In this sense it is said (John i. 9,10), that was the true 
light about to enter the world when the Baptist appeared ; 
or it “ was in the world,” that is not; the Logos was in the 
creation, but Jesus was on the point of entering into the 
historical world, or was already present. With that, then, is 
connected the third sense in which “the world” designates 
humanity in its opposition to God, as when it is said, they 
(my disciples) are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world (John xvii. 16). That is the “ world ” which, accord- 
ing to John i. 10, knew not the Logos who appeared in it. 
The relation of God to the world must be more closely con- 
sidered in these three stages. In the most general sense, as 
the universe, the world is God’s work, it has originated 
through His real word (Gen. i. 1-3; Johni. 3). That is to 
say, it is throughout the expression of the divine idea and 
the production of the divine will. The yawpis adtod yéyovev 
ovde év, 6 yéyoveyv does not formally and of necessity exclude 
the assumption of an eternal matter, since it might be said 
that an eternal tidy is not yeyovos; yet the author only meant 
to express what for him was self-evident, the biblical creation 
out of nothing, and it is mere caprice to substitute for it the 
contrary Philonic doctrine which he by no means indicates. 
But he did not suppose that the created world was at once 
the finished divine ideal, the perfected realisation of the 
thought of God determined on in the Logos; it is only the 
sketch, the foundation of this; it is left to be a growth, a 
history which stands under the control of the Logos, just as 
its creation. Therefore the prologue continues; év ait@ Co 
fw (or éotty)) Kai 9 Coin qv To os tov avOporwv. That is, 

1 The Tischendorf reading éoriv is the more probable, as the recepta 4» 
may be suspected of being a copy of the following: xai 4 Cog iy 70 Das. 
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God placed in the Logos the fulness of His life, His self- 
communication, which he intended for the world, in order to 
make it.in the full sense of the word His kingdom, but which 
can only be really appropriated by a moral and reasonable 
process, by a history of the world (that is, humanity). And 
thus out of the wider sense of the xoopos springs the 
narrower, that of the world of men; it is in humanity made 
after God’s image, the reasonable moral creation, that the 
eternal thought of God can first be fully realised. Hence 
the disclosure of a reasonable and moral process of develop- 
ment is emphasised in the words: Kal 7) C7 jv TO Pas ToV 
avOpopuov; the divine fulness of lfe placed in the Logos 
began its self-communication by way of revelation, by en- 
lightening the reason and the conscience, and it does so till 
this moment. But the divine intention of love lying in this 
is not reached without more ado. The next words of the 
prologue set alongside of the fact of the continuous shining of 
divine light, the fact of an opposition to it in the world 
which rejects the divine enlightenment: «cai 7 das év 77 
oKotia puiver, Kal ) oKotia avTo ov KatédaBev. That the 
oKkotia appearing here cannot be a _ physico-metaphysical 
power, the dark power of matter, but only an ethico-historical 
one, is clear from the context, for it finds utterance, not in the 
setting up of the universe (ver. 3), but only in the province of 
humanity, introduced in ver. 4. It is sin, the contrast to the 
eternal goodness of the God whose nature is light, which is 
here introduced as a fact plainly opposed to God, as surely as 
light and darkness are mutually exclusive (ef. 1 John i. 5); 
and at the same time it is a fact so mighty that it hinders 
the penetration of the divine light into the world; “the dark- 
ness (that is, those ruled by it, those who are found in it) 
received it not,’—the same idea which Paul expresses (Rom. 
i. 18): avOpmmeav thy adnOelav €v adiKia Katexdsvtov. In 
virtue of this darkness which fills it, the world which 
remains the object of the eternal love (John iii. 16) becomes 
the sum of all ungodliness of which 1 John ii. 15,16 can 
say: “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father is 


The difference of reading makes no essential difference, in the idea, since 
in any case the Logos is conceived as an abiding bearer of the Ga7. 
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not in him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father, but is of the world.” 


§ 7. Sin anp Devin 


We may ask as to the nature and origin of this darkness 
which rules the world. The first Epistle especially gives hints 
about the nature of sin. It seems that this Epistle had to do 
with a weakened notion of sin on the part of its readers, and 
that in presence of relaxed efforts in Christian life, the freedom 
of the Christian from the law was misunderstood and abused. 
For the apostle (v. 17) emphasises not only that every dévxia, 
every offence against God’s moral order, is also apaptia, but 
he traces back the idea of sin directly to dvopia: mas 0 mowwy 
THY apapTtiav, Kal THY avomwiay Trove, Kal 1) dpyaptia éotiy 1 
avoula (iii 4). Hence sin has its being in moral disorder, in 
the transgression of the divine law, the essential content of 
which, as is again and again emphasised, is the love of God 
and of the brethren. As a special form of dvopia, the apostle 
first of all brings into prominence the lust of the world, and 
especially in those palpable manifestations of it which the 
surrounding heathen world presented: “lust of the flesh, lust 
of the eye, and pride of life,” that is, unchastity, covetousness, 
and luxury. And of these manifestations of forgetfulness of 
God, he speaks the stern words of 1 John ii, 15, 16: “If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him”; 
that is, whoever in this way attaches himself to the evil con- 
ditions and customs of the ungodly society, in him there is no 
room for the love of God. But these are to him neither the 
only nor the worst manifestations of sin. Behind the sins of 
sensuality lurks a deeper principle of selfishness, and this has 
other and distincter forms in which it shows itself, such as 
lying and hatred. In them the full hostility of sin to God is 
first made clear; God is the God of truth, of honesty and 


1 We should, perhaps, if dvou/~ was a catchword abused by the 
readers, rather expect the reverse proposition, that.every dvou‘« is also 
dueptix. But the conception before us corresponds to the tendency of 
John, which we see also elsewhere, to fight perverse things indirectly 
rather than directly. 
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fidelity ; but sin is deceitful. God is the God of love, and as 
such the dispenser of life; but sin hates, and thus it is in 
disposition a murderer. If, therefore, the nature of God is 
light, the nature of sin is darkness, darkening reason and 
conscience; and if the nature of God is life, the nature of sin 
is “death,” that is, destruction of body and soul (ef. 1 John 
i 5, 6, ii, 8-11, 21, 22, 27, nt 13, 15). In pursuance of 
this hostility of sin to God the apostle seems to come to its 
origin, to trace it back, viz. to the devil: 0 rovév THY dpapriay, 
éx Tov dvaBorov éoriv (1 John iii. 8). He traces back lying 
and hatred especially to the devil, the liar and murderer from 
the beginning (John viii. 44), while sins of sensuality are 
designated in the passage quoted above as being only é« Tov 
xoopov. When he now says of the devil that he am’ apyfs 
dpaptaver (ili. 8), and for that reason designates the doer of 
sin, especially the servants of deceit and hatred, as “of the 
devil,” that manifestly rests on the history of the fall, in which 
the serpent, that is, according to the later Jewish conception, 
the devil (Rev. xii. 9), makes the beginning of sin by seducing 
man with lies, and delivering him into the hands of death. But 
John does not go beyond this biblical allusion; he asserts no 
original evil being, for the am’ apyfs cannot be referred to the 
beginning of the devil, but only to the beginning of human 
history. He does not relate to us any myth of an original good 
angel, who became a devil through a fall before that of man. 
He makes no attempt to explain to us how it has happened that 
the world created by God through the Logos, notwithstanding 
the continuous divine government, “lies at present wholly in 
the wicked one” (1 John v.19). The devil to him is simply 
a fact, as sin is a fact; he is the mvedua ths mdavns, who, 
according to 1 John iv. 6, confronts the mvedwa ths adnOelas 
in the world, the spirit of selfishness, of hatred, and of deceit, 
the uniform principle of destruction which exists in the 
world, and possesses such great power in it that it can 
and must be described as dpywv tod Kocpwov tovTov (John 
xii. 31, xvi. 11). That the apostle has conceived this evil 
spirit of the world, whose existence and power no ethical 
thinker can deny, as a person, was natural to him, but in 
no way binds us. But the idea of Satan here gives no 
further explanation of the origin of evil than that it is 
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absolutely opposed to God, and so is not in any way derived 
from God. 


§ 8. PRE-CHRISTIAN REVELATION oF GoD 


By all this the apostle did not mean that the light of the 
Logos effects absolutely nothing in the darkness of this world, 
that God does not rule the world in spite of the dpywv tod 
kocuou TovTov. Sin has not stopped God from having access 
to the heart of man. The Logos, it is said (John i. 9), “ lightens 
every man” by kindling in him, that is to say, the light of 
reason and of conscience; or if we speak without reference to 
the Logos idea, God speaks to every man, and somehow teaches 
him, even before he comes to know Christ (John vi. 44, 45). 
And as man is free to listen to this divine voice or not (vi. 45), 
the distinction of pious and godless among men, without regard 
to actual committed sin, could be made from the beginning, the 
type of which is given in the primitive story of Cain and Abel 
(1 John i. 12). And further, in the many points at which 
the Logos touched humanity, which formed a long chain of 
historical developments, it created for itself a special home in 
the world, such as John i. 11 describes in the phrase ta idva 
(eis ta idta HAGev), a place of special historical revelation in a 
chosen people (o¢ técou). Here, on the soil of the old covenant, 
men of God have been able to foretell the highest thoughts of 
God’s love. Abraham rejoiced to see the day of blessing pro- 
mised in his name to all nations (John vill. 56); Moses wrote 
and spoke of the Messiah; Isaiah in vision saw His glory 
(John xii. 41); John the Baptist became its first witness, and 
the friend of the Bridegroom (John i. 6, 15, 29, iii. 27 £.). 
John’s view of the Old Testament as the Holy Scriptures 
which cannot be broken,—a view which, of course, above all 
refers to prophecy, but in which the law has its place (cf. 
John i. 17, v. 45, vii. 17, 23),—is thus seen as indicated in the 
wide historical consideration of the prologue. And yet the 
end of the matter is: “The light shineth in the darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not.” All these are stars 
which shine in the night, not suns to give the world the light 
of life. And the Logos has His saddest experience among 
His own people. When in the person of Jesus of Nazareth 
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He comes to His own, His own receive Him not (John i. 11). 
And He finds not only that they, with the whole world, do 
not recognise Him, they love the darkness rather than the 
light ; they.even hate the light which makes manifest their 
evil works, and in this murderous hate they undertake to 
extinguish and destroy it (John ii. 19, 20); and this experi- 
ence is afterwards repeated in His messengers (John xv. 
18~—25). On the other hand, these messengers have fre- 
quently a wholly different experience in the Gentile world ; 
in it they come upon a true susceptibility for the divine, upon 
men who, even before they heard the gospel, sought and 
surmised that which it announced to them; and the result of 
this experience, which Jesus had predicted, and which John 
no doubt abundantly realised, coming as he did after Paul, 
was that the historical contrast of Judaism and heathenism 
gave place to another and more inward contrast whose lines 
ran athwart the first, the distinction of the man who seeks 
God and the man who is opposed to God, in both parts of the 
religious history of the old world. 


§ 9. PRre-CHRISTIAN DISTINCTION IN THE POSITION 
TOWARDS GoD 


The distinction of two classes of men which runs through 
the Johannine words of Jesus, those who are from above, who 
are of the truth and do the truth, and therefore belong to the 
flock of Jesus though they do not know Him; and those who 
are from beneath, who do evil, and so are like the primeval 
liar and murderer, and are therefore incapable of hearing 
Jesus and believing in Him,—this distinction is most closely 
formulated in 1 John ili. 10, “ Children of God and children 
of the devil” (cf. ver. 12, where the example of Cain and 
Abel exhibits the contrast as already existing before Christian 
times). In the discussion of the Johannine words of Jesus, 
we have already proved that there is no reference here to a 
metaphysical opposition excluding the free self-determination 
of man. But apart from this the strict contrast must seem 
strange to us. The reflection of the evangelist (John xi. 52) 
confirms the opinion that he is aware of pre-Christian 
“children of God,’ not merely in the Old Testament, but 
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scattered in the heathen world ; and when, in iii. 20, he makes 
such heathen children of God “do the truth, and do their 
works in God,” all this seems to exceed the amount of 
recognition of nobility and piety in ancient heathendom 
which we regard as possible from the Christian standpoint ; 
it seems to make not merely the distinction of heathenism 
and Judaism, but also that of heathenism and Christianity, a 
matter of indifference. But that, as is evident from the first 
in our author, is only in appearance. It is his peculiar 
custom to describe the relative absolutely ; this peculiarity 
makes him divide pre-Christian humanity into two camps, 
according to the secret and perhaps unconscious bias of their 
hearts, there is love for the divine in the one case and anti- 
pathy in the other. But the passage John i. 12, 13, “but 
as many as received Him, to them gave He power to become 
the children of God, even to them which believe in His name ; 
who are born not of flesh and blood, but of God,” plainly 
shows the wide distance that lay between that virtual pre- 
Christian sonship of God and the actual sonship which Jesus 
first brings about in those who believe on His name. There 
is nothing wanting to make clear this distance. Whatever 
the pre-Christian man may have heard or received of light 
through the Logos, he does not thereby attain to “seeing 
God,” that is, to the pure and perfect knowledge of God as 
eternal love (John vi. 45, 46); and yet this knowledge of the 
Father is the immediate precondition of having eternal life 
(John xvii. 3). The result of this is that “no man comes to 
the Father but by the Son,” who alone has seen the Father, 
and in whom alone one can see the Father as Father (John 
xiv. 6, 9, i. 18, vi. 46), Even Moses and the prophets “have 
not seen the Father”; in their lofty hours of revelation 
they did not see God as the only-begotten Son sees Him 
always; they did not “see His shape or hear His voice” 
(John v. 37), and so all that was granted to them was 
symbols, visions, and detached revelations which gave them 
no living communion with God, no sonship of God, but only 
the anticipation of salvation (John 1, 32, xii. 41). But the 
deeper reason why no pre-Christian friend of God could 
attain to the sight of the Father, may be easily divined from 


the connection of the Johannine thought; it lies in sin, In 
& 
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all the sons of men, with the exception of the only-begotten 
Son, there hangs between the eternal light and their heart the 
dark veil of the guilt and the power of sin, which can only be 
denied by self-deception (1 John i. 8), and which is pierced 
only by broken rays; in this condition the accusation of the 
heart hinders a man’s sense of the eternal love (1 John iii. 
20), and a new birth from God is needed before we can 
believe in a relation of sonship to God and in a fatherly 
relation of the Holy One to us (John i. 12, ii. 3-5; 1 John 
iii. 9, v. 1). From this we see in its whole relativity the pre- 
Christian contrast of children of God and children of the 
devil which is so absolutely represented. If those who have 
now become through Christ actual children of God must have, 
aceording to 1 John ui. 14, passed from death to life, then 
before this transition, notwithstanding their features of 
children of God, they have yet been in some sense and 
measure children of the devil; and if Christ, according to 
1 John ii, 2, has died as a propitiation, not for our sins only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world, then there can be no 
child of the devil in this world incapable of redemption, in 
whom therefore there may not be a germ of virtual sonship to 
God, for the awakening and unfolding of which God could 
give up His Only-begotten. That apostolic distinction in the 
pre-Christian world is therefore worthy of note, in contrast to 
an Augustinianism that paints everything pre-Christian of a 
uniform grey. This distinction in no way alters in John the 
two fundamental Christian thoughts—first, that without 
Christ the whole world lieth in the wicked one (1 John v. 
19); and second, that God so loved the world as to give up 
His Only-begotten for its salvation (John iii. 16). 

1 Tt cannot be decided whether the dewpricv obx Fyouey means being 


infected with sin or having committed sin, as the expression allows both 
meanings, 
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CHARTER LV 
THE WORK OF SALVATION 


§ 1. JESUS THE SALVATION OF THE WORLD 


Salvation is thus first secured for all the world by the 
sending of the only-begotten Son. “In this was manifested 
the love of God towards us, because that God sent His only- 
begotten Son, that we might live through Him” (1 John 
iv. 9); “the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world” (2b. ver. 14). Apart from this sending the world 
would have remained in death in spite of all the shining of 
the Logos (1 John iii. 14), and have fallen into destruction 
(John ii. 16). John, as we have already noticed in the 
words of Jesus which he records, describes the salvation 
which God opposes to the condition of death of those 
estranged from God as eternal life, or as simply the life, 
which is conceived as present as well as future. Eternal life 
is brought to the world, not by the Logos as such, although in 
Him is #7 (John i. 4), and He is the fw») itself (1 Johni. 2), 
but only by the historical appearance of the Logos in Jesus; 
and this is a fresh indication of how little John’s mode of 
thought is gnostic or speculative, and how decidedly it rests 
upon early Christian experience. But the deeper reason of 
this is that the eternal life of humanity begotten in the 
person of Jesus has virtually become the property of humanity 
in a human personality, which has become its organ; a point 
of view which helps to explain John’s severity against the 
docetic evaporation of the humanity of Christ, as well as the 
correctness of our anthropocentric interpretation of his 
Christology. If the man who was one with God had 
appeared in Jesus, the man to whom “the Father had given 
to have life in Himself” (John v. 26), then in the self- 
communication of this Only-begotten to His brethren was 
disclosed the ethico-historical path by which all might come 
to participation in eternal life. That is the aspect under 
which John viewed and presented the teaching and life of 
Jesus. He is the vine on which we are to be the branches 
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in order to receive in ourselves His vital power (John xv. 1 f.); 
He is the bread of life which we are to eat, that is, to appro- 
priate and transform into flesh and blood (John vi. 35 f.); 
“JT in them, and thou in Me,” it is said in the intercessory 
prayer (xvii. 23). 


§ 2. SAVING SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROPHETIC OFFICE 
OF JESUS 


From this point of view the prophetic office of Jesus 
gains for the apostle an independent saving significance, more 
perhaps than in any other New Testament system of doctrine, 
which again attests the eye-witness and intimate who in his 
earthly intercourse with Jesus discerned the powers of eternal 
life. Even the Epistle frequently goes back to His message 
and His earthly walk (cf. i. 1-3,1. 5, i. 6, 25, etc); and 
much more is the Gospel inspired by the thought of present- 
ing to the readers a living view of the teaching activity of 
Jesus’ life as a true means of salvation (John xx. 31). The 
words, the discourses of Jesus naturally occupy the foremost 
place here. The self-communication of a man takes place 
according to the natural law of human intercourse first of all 
by words; and the communication is perfect if the whole 
personality of him who speaks and teaches is contained in his 
speech, and if his word is supported and supplemented by the 
impression of his personality. Is there any such example of 
this as in the intercourse of Jesus with His disciples as 
reported by John? To the question, “ Will ye also go away 2?” 
Peter answers, “ Lord, to whom can we go? Thou hast words of 
eternal life” (John vi. 68). And Jesus Himself is conscious 
of this: “The words that I speak unto you are spirit and 
life,” He says to His disciples (vi. 63) ; and in presence of the 
woman of Samaria He compares His teaching to the living 
water which if a man drink he shall never thirst again, but it 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life (iv. 14). What John has heard as the deepest content of 
the Master’s discourses is, according to 1 John i. 5, “that 
God is light, and in Him is no darkness,” the new idea of God, 
of absolute goodness and of holy love; how must this idea of 
God, shining forth from the words of Jesus, have enlightened 
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and purified and blessed souls open to receive it. But this 
message about God as the heavenly Father—and this explains 
its full power over the hearts of the disciples—is testimony in 
the deepest sense of the word, testimony from the inmost soul 
of Jesus (John iii. 11). He does not philosophise with His 
disciples about God with arguments from the world; what He 
tells them about God is taken from His own inner life, His 
own communion with God. In Him God lives just as He 
proclaims Him; if the eternal light was not reflected in Him, 
and if His heart were not full of the eternal life, He could not 
peak and teach as He did. And so His personality is a 
unique but authentic and convincing proof of His word; 
still more, it is the source of life out of which the words bid 
us drink directly and “receive grace for grace” (John 1. 16). 
Therefore even in the intercourse with His disciples the 
Saving significance of His person appears behind the saving 
significance of His words; the two are inseparable; to believe 
in His word is to believe in Him, and wice versd; the apostle 
has reason for regarding His speech as essentially testimony 
to Himself, although the Synoptics let us see that it was not 
so in form to anything like the same extent. And so there 
can be no doubt that the Johannine Christ, even before His 
sufferings and death, thought of His disciples as partakers of 
salvation and eternal life in virtue of their earthly connection 
with Him: “ Now are ye clean through the word which | 
have spoken to you” (that is, in virtue of our intercourse up 
till now), He says in His farewell discourse ; “I am the vine, 
ye are the branches: abide in Me, and I in you” (John xiii. 10, 
xv. 3 f.). The relation in which they already stand to Him 
is that of living fellowship; and this could have no other 
influence upon them than to cleanse and sanctify, and to 
make them partakers of eternal life. 


§ 3. THE DEATH oF JESUS AS SAVIOUR 


Yet John in his after life as an apostle learned that Jesus’ 
testimony to Himself in doctrine and life was not sufficient 
for the establishing of salvation and the communication of 
life; the death of Jesus, which at first sight seemed to destroy 
the hopes of the disciples, was needed to put the crown on 
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God’s work of love. And this is true, not merely in the sense 
indicated by many prophetic words of Jesus in the Gospel, 
such as that the bread of life must be broken in order to be 
communicated, the seed-corn must die in order to reproduce 
itself, that is, that the breaking up of the earthly limits of 
existence will first enable the Saviour to make a perfect 
dwelling in His people; it also means that a positive saving 
significance belongs to the death of Jesus. We have a series 
of definite declarations in this direction, which go beyond 
Jesus’ own indications at least in clearness. No doubt it is 
chiefly in opposition to the docetic view, that the heavenly 
Christ, who could not die, left the earthly Jesus before His 
death, that 1 John v. 6 so strongly emphasises the fact that 
Jesus came not only év vdare, but also év ajwats. And in the 
declaration which follows, that along with the Spirit witness 
is borne not merely by water (that is, baptism), but also by 
the blood which He shed, the blood shedding is, at anyrate, 
thought of as a proof of His character of Saviour. Other 
passages speak more definitely. Thus John xi. 52: “Jesus 
must die dép tod €Ovovs, for the advantage of the (Jewish) 
nation ; and not only for the nation, but also in order to 
gather together the children of God who are scattered abroad ” 
(in the Gentile world). Further, 1 John i. 7: “If we walk 
in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all 
sin”; and 1 John ii. 1: “And if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and He 
is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” This designation of Jesus 
as (hacpos Tepi TY dwapTidv nuov is repeated in 1 John 
iv. 10: “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” And although it should be noted that in both cases 
Jesus Himself and not His blood or death is described as a 
propitiation, yet the harmony of the expression with the Old 
Testament propitiatory sacrifice, and again with the passage 
about the cleansing blood of Christ (i. 7), forces us to pre- 
suppose here also the idea of the bloody death as a means of 
propitiation. The same is true of the passage 1 John iii. 5: 
oidate, Ste exeivos epavepwobn twa ras dwaptias apn, Kal 
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apaptia év abt@ ov« éotv, an utterance which does not speak 
directly of the death of Jesus, but like the similar ie 6 duvods 
Tod Geod 6 aipwy tv auaptiay tod Kdcpouv (John i. 19), 
was meant as an allusion to Isa. lili 4, undoubtedly with 
reference to the death of Jesus. We see that it is the fact of 
sin which led the apostle to think of the saving significance 
of the death of Jesus. Though he commonly starts from the 
susceptibility for light and life, which seems to be rewarded at 
once with enlightenment and salvation, yet he could not over- 
look the fact that even in the susceptible sin is a power 
which excludes the entrance of the divine light and life, and 
so requires a special overcoming. But in his view this 
overcoming consists, not in Jesus having to atone for the sin 
of the world in order that God might be able to pardon it; 
for not only have we no trace of such a juridical doctrine of 
satisfaction in John, but we have manifestly the contrary. 
According to him, God’s righteousness does not demand a 
vicarious satisfaction, but it guarantees help against sin, and is 
itself sin-forgiving; cf. 1 Johni. 9. And if God “is faithful 
and just to forgive the penitent, and cleanse him from his 
unrighteousness,” then He has always been such; for it lies in 
His character, and He did not become such through the cross 
on Golgotha. Finally, how could Jesus even before His death 
have described His disciples as already “clean” and loved by 
the Father “because of the word which He had spoken to 
them,” if the xa@dpous through His blood (i. 7) were the 
absolute precondition of divine forgiveness? John deduces 
the sending of Jesus as the tAacpos mepi THY apwapTiOv 
nov, not from the legal claims of God, but only from the 
guaranteeing love of God (John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 10), and 
thus his whole view of the saving significance of the death of 
Jesus is elucidated by the idea of love. ‘The surrender of 
Jesus in the death upon the cross is the greatest conceivable 
proof of love, both on the part of God, who sacrifices His 
dearest for the salvation of the world (“God so loved the 
world,” John iii. 16), and of Christ Himself, who offers Him- 
self a sacrifice for His brethren (“ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends,” John 
xv. 13; “Hereby perceive we the love (of God), because He 
laid down His life for us,” 1 John iii. 16). And it needed 
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this plainest proof of love to overcome sin, both as a power 
and as guilt. Only the perfect love which gives up its best, 
and even itself, for sinners is absolutely overpowering; with 
its passion of death it melts the ice of the selfishness which 
encircles the human heart, and causes it to die to selfishness 
and rise to the life of mutual love (1 John iv. 19). And at 
the same time that infinite proof of love is the only sufficient 
pledge of divine forgiveness for him in whose conscience the 
infinitude of his guilt arises; he has to believe in that love 
both for the necessity and possibility of forgiveness; for had 
not God in Christ done His uttermost for sinners, they would 
always have been able to doubt whether the greatness of their 
guilt did not surpass the greatness of the pardoning love. 


§ 4, IDEA oF PROPITIATION 


But is not this interpretation contradicted by the idea of 
propitiation ? On the contrary, we think it is confirmed by 
it. ’IdNacpoés, propitiation, is, as we learned from Rom. iii. 
25, blotting out, making amends for sin in God’s eyes. Now 
what can “cover” the sin of the world in God’s eyes? Only 
a personality and a deed which contains the power of actually 
delivering the world from its sin. For the sin which allows 
itself to be broken and disappear, and only such, God can 
forgive and consider as no longer existent; that is the 
general view even of the Old Testament Scriptures. Christ 
in His death has gained such a power of delivering the world 
from sin. By preserving His oneness with God, His love to 
God and the brethren in the conflict, even to blood and 
death, with the spirit of the world, He has, as the Gospel 
repeatedly insists, overcome the prince of this world, the 
spirit of selfishness that rules the world (John xii. 31, xvi. 
33), and in consequence of that He is able to overcome it in 
every heart into which He finds an entrance. He has thus 
become to the Father the Surety for the purification of 
humanity, and for His sake the Father can offer men forgive- 
ness if they will receive Him and let Him work within them. 
Thus “ Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world” (1 John ii. 2), in a virtual sense, of course, inasmuch 
as in Him and His death lies the possibility for all the world 
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of becoming free from sin and obtaining its forgiveness ;—in 
the actual sense He is so for those who in faith and love 
become one with Him. That the ‘Aacpds can only be meant 
in the virtual sense in relation to the whole world is evident. 
If the sins of the whole world were actually expiated without 
more ado, then God could no longer enter into judgment 
with them, but must forgive them, whether they actually 
disappear or not. But that He only forgives where at the 
same time He can purify, that is, where sin is really in 
process of vanishing, is expressly said in 1 John i. 9. This 
fundamental thought, in which we find again in John what 
we have already found generally in the New Testament with 
respect to the saving meaning of the death of Jesus, opens 
up to us the relevant utterances of the apostle. It is now 
clear why he in both passages designated Christ Himself, and 
not merely His death or His blood, as ttacpos. It requires 
the whole Christ, not merely the Christ who died upon the 
cross, but also the Christ who walked sinless on the earth, 
and the glorified living Christ who is operative in His own, 
and continuously appears for them (cf. 1 John ii. 2),—it 
requires this whole Christ, with His whole being and working, 
to give the Father the guarantee for the actual and perfect 
purification of humanity. Two further passages, which ap- 
parently favour the onesided reference of the death of Jesus 
to the forgiveness of sins, prove on closer consideration to 
favour this view of ours. When it is said (1 John i. 7), 
“The blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all sin,’ that 
might be applied, without contradicting our interpretation, to 
the forgiveness of all the transgressions which still lurk even 
in believers. But the apostle immediately after, in ver. 9, 
places Kabapion Huds aro raons adixias beside aby juiv Tas 
dpaptias, and thus shows that he means in both moral 
cleansing, the sanctifying influence of God; and we must 
recognise the same meaning in ver. 7. We are forced to do 
so by the fact that in ver. 7 the “cleansing by the biood of 
Christ” is promised to those who are already walking in the 
light, and so it cannot possibly describe the justifying effect 
of the death of Jesus, which makes any walking in the light 
possible. Consequently, the “blood of Jesus Christ” (1 John 
i. 5) is conceived as the power of moral cleansing, as a 
BEYSCHLAG.— II, ~ 29 
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power of actual purification. It is the same in the other 
passage to be considered (1 John iii. 5): oléate Oru éxeivos 
edavepwoOn, va tas apaptias apy, Kal dpaptia év avT@ ovK 
éotuwv. The allusion to Isa. lili. 4 might here also suggest 
the idea of a substitutionary bearing or expiation of our 
guilt. But that aipew here does not mean, taking on Him- 
self, but (as in the reproduction of the expression of Isaiah 
in Matt. viii. 17; Heb. ix. 28) taking away, is recognised 
even by those who understand by it a taking away of the 
guilt incurred through sin.’ But an impartial estimate of 
the context will make it clear that we are not to think of 
this, but of an actual doing away with sin. The context does 
not speak of pardon or justification, but of sanctification 
(ver. 3: mas 0 éywv thy édrrida tavTnv én’ avT@, ayviter 
éavTov, Kabaws éxelvos ayvos éotwv), of the absolute incompati- 
bility of doing sin with the fellowship of Him who—Himself 
sinless-—came into the world to destroy sin. So that it 
requires a very resolute dogmatic prejudice to transform the 
abolition of sin in this passage into a mere abolition of guilt. 
Finally, attention should be called to a parallel passage 
immediately following (iii. 8): eds todto ébavepwOn 6 vids Tod 
Jeod, va Ucn Ta Epya Tod dvaBorov. No proof is needed 
that the works of Satan are the sins which are done in the 
world, and not merely the guilt which is thereby incurred 
with God. From all this we see that John related the death 
of Jesus directly and essentially to the moral renewal of 
man, corresponding to the idea of morally effective pro- 
pitiation, and subordinated its effect in securing pardon 
to this other idea. That is almost exactly the Petrine and 
primitive standpoint (cf. 1 Pet. ii, 18, ii. 24) for which 
we found support in Jesus’ own prophetic indications (Matt. 
x28), 


§ 5. THE SAVING ACTIVITY OF THE EXALTED CHRIST 


The exalted Christ carries on the work of salvation which 
the teaching and suffering Christ began. He does so in 
virtue of a twofold activity, one towards God and one to- 
wards men. The first refers directly to the propitiation 

1 Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii, 359, 
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which He founded. “These things write I unto you,” it is 
said shortly before the main passage about the (Nacpds, “ that 
ye sin not. And if any man sin, we have an Advocate (aapa- 
kAntov) with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 John 
i. 1). The name aapax)dnTos, counsel, here applied to the 
exalted Christ, which is also given to the Holy Spirit in the 
farewell discourses in the Gospel, with the addition aAXos, 
and which plainly presupposes that Jesus Himself was the 
first Paraclete of His people, is peculiar to the Epistle ;—we 
have already met with the idea itself in Paul (Rom. viii. 34). 
The meaning is not, of course, that the Father, who is love 
itself, needs the continual pleading of the Son in order to 
forgive; but He needs the warrant of Him who is righteous 
and yet is most intimately united with transgressors, who 
covers the arrears of His own by guaranteeing their full and 
final sanctification. But He can only appear for them in 
this way because He is at the same time incessantly active in 
them, communicating to them His own holy life; this is the 
other side of His continued activity as Saviour, in which 
John’s thought returns from the negative aspect of redemp- 
tion from sin to the positive aspect, which he loved, of the 
divine impartation of life. The sinless Son of God passed 
through death, in which His life was perfected, to the Father, 
to a higher and divine existence in which He can com- 
municate Himself fully, giving His own victorious life to His 
people and to all who give themselves to Him. There is 
thus opened a more inward and blessed fellowship between 
Him and His people, in which the Parable of the Vine and 
its Branches is truly realised, a fellowship of a purely 
spiritual nature, a fellowship in the Holy Spirit. We have 
already in an earlier part of this work proved that the fare- 
well discourses of the Gospel in their twofold promise of 
comfort, the promise of the Spirit as a compensation, as 
another helper to take Christ’s place, and the promise of His 
own return to abiding communion, can have only one mean- 
ing. The same twofold mode of presentation, with a single 
meaning, runs through the apostle’s own doctrinal statements. 
It is true that in the Epistle we meet with a somewhat 
different mode of speaking about the Holy Spirit from that 
in the Gospel; while the Paraclete in the farewell discourses 
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is plainly a personification as a substitute for Jesus, He is 
repeatedly called in the Epistle objectively to yptopa, the 
(divine). anointing, of which also the name Christ reminds us, 
—an evidence that even the personification in the Gospel was 
not meant to be understood of a personality distinct from 
God and Christ. Now, though ypioua, alongside of which, 
however, Td 7veiua also repeatedly appears, refers in 1 John 
ii 20-27 with primitive simplicity to the enlightening of 
the Christians, in virtue of which they know the truth and 
are inwardly instructed about all that concerns their salva- 
tion; yet the ethical and sanctifying significance of the Spirit 
is not excluded, for in John the enlightening and sanctifying 
influences are inseparably united in the ideas of the light 
and of the truth. If 1 John ii. 20 reminds us that the 
anointing is received amo Tod ayiov, or if the passage, iii. 24, 
brings together the abiding in God and the keeping of the 
commandments on the one hand, and the possession of the 
Spirit on the other, it is clear that the author simply pre- 
supposes the sanctifying side of the possession of the Spirit. 
From this it appears that in John, as in Paul, the Holy 
Spirit is the principle of the life from God which dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the natural man. But if that 
is so there can be no real distinction between the possession 
of the Spirit and the fellowship of life with Christ, and 
through Christ with God. The apostle, in his mystical way, 
loves to speak of a reciprocal etvav or pévew (abiding, 
dwelling) between the glorified Christ and His people, 
between the Father and believers (1 John ii. 24, 28, iti. 6, 
23, iv. 12-16, v. 20; John xiv. 20, 23, xv. 4-6, xvii. 21, 
23). All attempts to make distinctions here between the 
being and abiding of the believer in Christ or in God, or 
between the indwelling of the Father, the Son, or the Spirit 
in them, are quite vain, and in contradiction with the Johan- 
nine mode of thinking, which loves to contemplate the blessed 
mystery of the fellowship with God through Christ (1 John 
v. 20) from all sides. Or what are we to understand by an 
immediate personal activity, or communion, whether of God 
or of Christ, which is not mediated through the Holy Spirit ? 
God is Spirit (John iv. 20), and works only spiritually ; of 
the glorified Christ the same is true, and the Holy Spirit is 
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just the personal Spirit of God and Christ.) It is manifest, 
besides, that the pévewy of believers in God and Christ, and 
the pévety of God and Christ in them, are the two sides of 
the same relation conditioning one another, though, of course, 
the human is brought forward for exhortation, the divine as 
promise. Thus the apostle’s idea of salvation in all these 
phrases is simply that the self-communication of Christ 
which was prepared for in the earthly life, but remained 
limited and imperfect, is now perfected in the Holy Spirit 
since His exaltation; it is now the communication of His 
perfect life as a free spiritual possession. From this we 
may also understand the striking passage, John vii. 39: “The 
Holy Spirit was not yet; for Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
The Holy Spirit is here taken in the New Testament sense, 
for in the Old Testament sense He had long been; the Holy 
Spirit was not yet given as a new source of the divine life 
in man, as it is described immediately before, ver. 38. He 
could only come after Jesus had been perfected in His 
exaltation and glorification, and had become the free principle 
of the Spirit, the source of eternal life for all (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
45; 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18). 


CHAPTER V 
FAITH AND LOVE 


§ 1. ELASTICITY OF THE CONCEPTS 


The doctrine of the Holy Spirit leads us to the subjective 
side of Christianity, to the Christian life. The first Epistle, 
in particular, is rich in utterances about this; but, in conformity 
with the style of the whole Johannine teaching, these utter- 
ances belong so little to a fixed system of ideas that it is not 
easy to put them together. In general, it is clear that to the 
apostle the appropriation of salvation takes place by faith and 
its working out by love, and therefore we take these two 
main ideas as our heading. But beside these two main ideas, 
which are never expressly brought into relation with each other, 

1 Against Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 373. 
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we have others, such as knowledge, sonship with God, having 
eternal life, abiding in God and in Christ, doing righteousness, 
doing God’s will, keeping God’s commandments, sanctifying one- 
self, etc. No one of these concepts is distinguished from the 
others; but to alarge extent they coincide with one another, 
or with the concepts love and faith, and appear in the most 
various connections with these and with one another. Here 
again we have exhibited the freedom and liveliness of a 
system of theological doctrine entirely unscholastic, but at 
the same time the difficulty of presenting it theologically. 
Here more than elsewhere in the New Testament we must be 
on our guard against seeking to trace back the variation of 
living views to preconceived ideas, and against drawing con- 
clusions from particular phrases which are not justified by 
the very next instance of the use of such phrases. 


§ 2. Fairu 


John also regards faith as the fundamental Christian act 
by which salvation in Christ is laid hold of. It appears more 
frequently in the discourses of Jesus in the Gospel than in 
the Synoptics, and is no less emphasised in the Epistle. But 
the idea of faith is more indefinite in John than in Paul and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; he makes the simple primitive 
phraseology alternate with such more definite conceptions as 
were gradually formed in the doctrinal speech of the Church. 
The noun riots is rarely found (for example, 1 John v. 4), 
more frequently the verb wuorevey. The object of this may 
be first of all the fact of salvation, which is to be regarded as 
true; for example, 671 “Incods éorly 6 Xpiotos, 6 vids Tod 
Ocod, John xx. 31; 1 John v. 1-5. Or it stands with the 
dative of the thing or person which one has to believe; one 
believes, or is to believe, a divine testimony in word or work, 
or the person who bears it, Moses, or Jesus, or God Himself 
(for example, John v. 46, 47, x. 37, 38). But, then, Jesus 
and the Father are not mere witnesses to the truth of salva- 
tion, they are themselves its content and source, and thus 
with respect to them faith is mucrevew eis Incodv, eis Oedv 
(the two are united with special emphasis in John xiv. 1), or 
“in the name of Jesus Christ” (John i. 13), that is, in the 
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revelation of Godin Him. Finally, rucrevew is frequently 
used by itself, and faith is thus described as the fundamental 
religious act which Jesus claims for Himself and His gospel 
(thus, for example, John vi. 64). It is manifest that in all 
these phrases the two sides of the concept faith, conviction 
and assurance, are united; and the recent assertion that John, 
in distinction from Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
understands by faith only the conviction of the truth of the 
fact that Jesus is the Christ, and not a trust in the love of 
God in Christ, is the greatest possible mistake.1 Not only is 
it impossible in religious things to separate trust from con- 
viction, as it is always an act of trust to hold anything super- 
sensible for actual: but the question here is not the con- 
viction about facts whose value for us is undecided; they are 
objects of heart reliance, it is a trust, not merely in the 
existence of God, but in His truthfulness, faithfulness, and 
love. Or what did Jesus mean when He exclaimed to His 
sorrowing disciples (John xiv. 1): muatevete cis tov Oeov, Kai 
els €ue muotevere? Surely something more than that God is, 
and that He is the Christ; surely He meant that the disciples 
could rely on Him and on God. Without this element of 
trust, in the idea of faith, such an expression as meotevery 
els Oeov, eis *Incovv would not have been possible; and that 
a motevey TH Oed, a TeoTevew eis THY pwapTUplay avTOD 
(1 John v. 10), or eés To dvowa Tod viod avTod, may alternate 
with it, does not by any means prove that the fuller expres- 
sion should be narrowed to the meaning of the poorer one. 
The less so as John traces back to faith the possession of 
eternal life, or even of the Son of God, the communion of life 
with Christ, such as is described in the Parable of the Vine 
and its Branches; 0 miotevwv exer Sanv al@vLov-—0 TLaTEvwV 
bre Inoots éotiv 6 Xpiotos, éx Tod Oeod yeyévyntat—o éyov 
Tov viov exes THY Cwmv (John vi. 47; 1 John v. 1, 12). One 
cannot see how a faith which was only a conviction of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and not a personal surrender to Him, a 
trustful laying hold of the eternal love which appeared in 
Him, should lead to a personal communion of life with Him, 
and so to the possession of eternal life. Besides, we have 
words used as equivalents for faith which put it beyond all 
1 So Weiss if I rightly understand him, N. 7. Theol. ii. 364. 
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doubt that the meaning is trustful laying hold of and personal 
appropriation. In the prologue to the Gospel (i. 12, 13), the 
reception of Jesus and faith in His name are put the one for 
the other; and in the great discourse on the bread of life 
(John vi.), the eating of the bread of life, that is, the appro- 
priation of the Saviour (vv. 30, 35, 40), is explained by faith 
in Him; a faith to which, just because it is an appropriation 
of the Saviour’s life, is promised (ver. 47) the éyew Cony 
ai@viov. This, therefore, the laying hold of and appropriating 
the eternal life presented by God in Jesus, is the full 
Johannine conception of faith. It does not, of course, hinder 
the apostle from recognising also first steps, to which he 
would not award the possession of eternal life. When he 
ascribes a “believing on Him” to the Samaritans who ran 
out to Jesus at the report of the woman of Sychar (John iv. 
39), or when He makes the disciples believe in His Messiah- 
ship from the beginning and yet only come to believe at the 
miracle of Cana (John i. 50, ii. 11); when Thomas is pointed 
from the faith which rests on having seen to the faith which 
can dispense with that, and which alone is to be praised as 
blessed,—it is clear that the apostle was conscious of a psycho- 
logical development of faith from stage to stage, which only 
in its perfection in true Christian faith leads to the possession 
of eternal life.t 


§ 3. GENESIS OF FaItH 


Christian faith being a belief in divine revelation, can only 
arise through human or divine testimony to that revelation. 
The revelation of God in Christ is attested first of all by those 
who have received it. Thus the Baptist was sent to bear 
witness to the light coming into the world (John i. 6), and 
he did bear witness to Him in virtue of the vision granted at 
Christ’s baptism, and so he awakened the faith of the first 
disciples (John i. 15, 532, 34, iii, 27f.). Above all, Jesus 
Himself testified to what He had seen (John iii. 11); He 


> When Weiss, NV, T. Theol. 11. 365, asserts that the true faith, accord- 

ing to John, produces at every stage eternal life, he is resting upon his 

unfounded theory that eternal life and the knowledge of God are used as 
equivalents in John. 
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testified to men in act and word of what was inwardly com- 
municated to Him (John v. 20); especially He announced the 
truth of God as Father which had come to Him (John vi. 46) 
in order that men might believe, and believing, might bear 
witness of Him also as His messengers (John xiv. 27; 1 John 
i. 3, 5). This is the sensuous historical side of the testimony 
on which faith rests; but an inner spiritual side is added. 
In Jesus, God Himself speaks to us: “He who seeth Him 
seeth the Father” (John xiv. 9,10). The Father hath already 
borne witness to the Son through Moses and the prophets, by 
making them in spirit point to Him (John v. 37, 46, xii. 41). 
Then He has borne witness to Him in the works which He 
gave Him to do, and which as miraculous betray the Father 
who makes them possible (John v. 36). He has borne 
witness to Him in the main facts of His earthly life, “the 
water and the blood” (1 John v. 6 f.), that is, the baptism in 
Jordan and the death on the cross, inasmuch as in both the 
glory of the Only-begotten and the purpose of eternal love 
accomplished in Him are revealed ; finally, He bore witness 
in the Spirit joined with this testimony in water and blood, 
that is, in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit which followed 
on the basis of those facts of salvation (1 John v. 6). And 
the Spirit, which is here grouped in His historical appearing 
with the facts of the inauguration and completion of the life 
of Messiah as a third witness, is, as is expressed in His 
designation as 0 paptupdy, the witness of God simply, the 
witness of God in the prophets, in Christ, in the apostles, and 
in all believers. For He is ad7@ea (1 John v. 6), the dis- 
closure of God’s very nature, the revelation of God’s inward 
being; as He is the €w7, and therefore the mvedua, He can 
also be described as the {a7 ai#vis which God hath given us 
in His Son, the one great witness of God for His Son (1 John 
v.11). The historical testimony about Christ on which faith 
arises is therefore inwardly confirmed by the testimony of 
the Spirit, that is, it is confirmed by the deepest and holiest 
inward experience—the experience that God through Christ 
gives a Holy Spirit, and in Him a new and eternal life. 
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§ 4. Farrd AND KNOWLEDGE 


In this spiritual origin of faith, which is inseparable from 
the outer and historical, it lies that faith can be no blind 
thing, not a holding for true of what is unintelligible. The 
Spirit is truly Spirit; as such He does not allow the truth 
proclaimed, which is itself “spirit and life” (John vi. 63), 
to remain inwardly foreign to the spirit of the man; His 
element is light, not darkness: wherever He works, He works 
enlightenment and knowledge. “To know, to know God, to 
know Christ,” is a favourite concept of John, and he applies 
it much more frequently than that of faith ; it occurs in the 
first Epistle alone five and twenty times. But faith and 
knowledge to him are not two things; they are united in the 
most intimate way ; and more than that, they are only different 
sides of the same movement of the human spirit produced by 
God. Even the attempt to distinguish them as prior and 
subsequent cannot be carried out; whether, according to the 
proposition fides preecedit intellectum, we regard knowledge in 
John as a fruit of faith, or, on the contrary, let faith come as 
a confirmation, on the ground of external testimony to know- 
ledge, as an intuitive act of the Spirit It is said, indeed 
(John vi. 69): “ We have believed and known,” and this order 
of the concepts may be so interpreted that the confident 
apprehension with the heart, as is in point of fact the case, 
has to precede the deliberative apprehension with the mind. 
But as 1 John iv. 16 (eyvoxapev cai twemiotevKapmev) shows, 
the apostle can also place knowledge before faith ; for no con- 
fident reliance can be fixed on anything that is not under- 
stood, but only on that which is clear to us and opens itself to 
our understanding. But the apostle mostly uses “faith” or 
“knowledge” in cases where the other could equally well be 
used without any essential change of the idea. “This is 
eternal life,” prays Jesus (John xvii. 3), “to know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou has sent.” ~Accord- 
ing to this, eternal life is not knowledge, but it depends on 


1 Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 365. According to this, knowledge arises 
without preceding testimony, and the faith which follows on the ground 
of testimony is a mere faith of authority. That seems to me both 
unpsychological and non-Johannine. 
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knowledge as its essential precondition ; whilst, on the other 
hand, Jesus preaches, “He that believeth on Me hath eternal 
life,” from which it follows that the apostle did not regard 
faith and knowledge as two different acts of the mind. The 
essential unity of the two is understood from his peculiar 
conception of knowledge, which, however, is only the right 
conception of religious knowledge. John does not think of a 
knowledge that is scientifically mediated, or of a mere know- 
ledge of the understanding, but of an immediate knowledge 
which depends on moral conditions, a seeing God with the 
pure eyes of the heart (cf. Matt. v. 8). To know and to see 
spiritually are to him synonymous (John i. 18 ; 1 John iii. 6), 
the knowledge of God by seeing Him depends upon a man’s 
being of the truth, or of God, by his “ willing to do the will of 
God” (John viii. 47, xviii. 37, vii. 17). But if that be so, it 
is clear that knowledge like faith, in John’s use of them, is 
one that establishes communion with Him who is known, 
with Christ or with God; this is already involved in the 
general biblical idea of knowledge (cf. 1 John ii. 3, and the 
yiwecKopev TOV adnOivov Kal éopev ev TH aAnNOwve, Vv. 20). If 
it is, however, when applied to God in Christ, simply an 
apprehension of the eternal love with heart and mind, what 
other result could it have than to bring men into the enjoy- 
ment of that love, that is, into communion with the Father 
and the Son? (1 John i. 3). 


§ 5. THe Lire in Gop; Sonsuip witH Gop 


In the emphasis which is laid on life in God as growing 
immediately out of believing knowledge, lies what may be 
called in the best sense the mysticism of the Johannine mode 
of thought.1_ The apostle regards the coming to faith as the 
great transition from spiritual death into the true and eternal 
life of communion with God, jets oldapev, 67s weTaBeRjKapev 
é€k TOD Oavarov eis THY Ewnyv, the consciousness of the believer 


1 We do not mean by this to admit any such mystical peculiarity in 
John’s thought as Weiss will have. For év Xpiar@ sivas (Gal. ii. 20) in the 
full sense, and the indwelling of God Himself in believers (2 Cor. vi. 16), 
is Pauline also; and that this life communion is mediated by the Spirit 
in Paul and not in John is quite without foundation. 
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is thus expressed (1 John iii, 14). From this point may be 
understood the favourite idea of John of the birth from God 
and sonship with God. If faith is the transition from death 
to the true life, then the act of believing is the beginning of 
a new life which makes the man born of God to be a child of 
God. It might appear indeed from John i. 12, 13, dco 5é 
éraBov adrév, @axev avtois éEovoliay téxva Oeod yevécOat, 
Tols mioTevovow eis TO Ovoua avTod, that believing and 
becoming a child of God are distinguished in such a way that 
there is in the former only the entrance, the possibility of 
sonship with God. But that that cannot be the meaning of 
é€ouvcia here is clear from the fact that in ver. 13 those who 
believe are characterised as born of God, and the passage 
1 John v. 1, ras 6 mictevwv, Ott Inaods éotiv 6 Xpioros, éx 
Tod Oeod yeyévyntat (Perf.), leaves no doubt that the apostle 
regards believing in Christ and being begotten of God as one 
and the same! The believer, therefore, in the full Johannine 
sense, is a child of God; because faith secures eternal life, 
and this eternal life is nothing else than God’s own breath of 
life which as Holy Spirit fills and animates the believer. 
The statements “he who believeth hath eternal life,” and “ he 
who believeth is born of God,” completely coincide, and any 
real distinction between being a believer and being born of 
God is excluded.2 On the other hand, John certainly dis- 
tinguishes permanence and progress in the place and rights 
of children from entrance upon these. He describes the 
latter as a new birth by water and the Spirit (John iii. 3, 5), 
or oftener as being born of God (John i. 13; 1 John ii. 29, iv. 
7,v. 1); the former, on the contrary, is an abiding in God or 
in Christ, and a corresponding abiding of God and Christ in us. 
As to the first idea of the second birth, it is undoubtedly 
inherited from Jesus Himself, who gave this deeper meaning 
to #seTavoua, repentance, which had been preached from the 


1 Accordingly, the ¢Zove/« in John i. 12 does not express the possibility 
of sonship with God, but the rights which are involved in that sonship. 

* Against Weiss, N. 7. Theol. ii. 373. Weiss infers such a distinction 
from 1 John iv. 7, which, however, does not justify the inference. That 
being born of God is related, as Weiss says, solely to the outward mani- 
festations of the salvation received, seems to me in idea and language 
impossible. 
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beginning. We find it therefore also in James and Peter; 
only the expression of it as é« Geod yevvdc@as is peculiarly 
Johannine. In pursuance of this very usage, 1 John iii. 9 
speaks of a o7éppa Geod which abides in the man who is 
born of God. Whether by this is meant the word of God, 
just as in Jas. i, 18, 1 Pet. i. 13, cf 1 John ii. 24, or the 
Spirit of God, according to John iii. 5, is of no material con- 
sequence; it means, at anyrate, a divine principle of life 
implanted in the believer which permanently guarantees his 
sonship with God. That the divine sonship must be 
manifested in moral likeness to God,—as 0 roiv thy 
Sixaroavvny, €E adtod yeyévyntar—as 6 yevvnwévos ex Tod 
Geod, duaptiay ov trove? (1 John ii. 29, iii. 9)—is evident from 
the nature of God as holiness and righteousness. As to the 
pévewv ev Xpiot@ or €v TO Tatpi (1 John ii. 6, 27, iii. 24, 
iv. 13; John xv. 4), and the corresponding pévew of the 
Father and Son in believers (John xiv. 23; 1 John iii. 24, 
iv. 12, 15, 15), the idea of abiding first of all emphasises the 
logical result of a life communion once entered on. When 
abiding in God and Christ is made the object of exhortation, 
and their abiding in the believer is presented as a promise 
dependent on the other (1 John ii 28, iv. 12, 15), we are 
forced to remember that here as everywhere in the New 
Testament communion with God is both a result of human 
susceptibility and freedom, and, on the other hand, a result of 
divine grace and faithfulness. That the indwelling of God in 
man depends upon man’s communion with Christ is evident, 
and is expressly declared in the celebrated passage 1 John v. 
20, where it is expounded in the sense we have already shown. 
But it should never have been questioned that this is a real 
indwelling, just as real as the wévew of the Father in the 
Son with which it is compared in the Gospel (xvii. 21). 
When John on one occasion substitutes for the wéveey of God 
in us a pévey of His omépya or His ayarn in us (1 John ii. 
24, 27, iii, 9, 17), the great word must not be frittered away 
into a figure. On the contrary, the conclusion (1 John i. 24), 


1 Of, Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 372. The distinction here made between 
an immediate and a mediate abiding of God in us through the Holy 
Spirit, I am not able to carry through all the passages, and I doubt 
whether it was made by the apostle. 
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cay év tulv peivn 5 at apyhs jxovoate, kal tyels ev TO VIO 
Kal év To TapTt peveire, shows that the fellowship of believers 
with the Father and the Son is not to be a mere image 
of the living presence of the divine word in them, though it 
may depend on that. On the other hand, that indwelling of 
God is not wholly mystical and inconceivable ; as the God of 
John is spirit, life, love, so he who keeps the Holy Spirit, the 
eternal life, the holy love in himself, abides truly in God and 
God in Him. 


§ 6. Toe Lire FROM GOD AND SINFULNESS 


That this religious mysticism will issue in a corresponding 
ethic, is from the first to be expected from the idea of God 
with which it starts. If God is the ethically perfect being, if 
He is light, and in Him is no darkness (1 John i. 5), he who 
is in Him must be in the light and walk in the ight; and he 
who is still in darkness, who still lives and moves in deceit, 
hatred, and selfishness, cannot be in God, and God cannot be 
in Him. The apostle therefore draws from that idea of 
fellowship with God the inference, “if we say that we have 
fellowship with Him and walk in darkness, we he, and do not 
the truth” (1 John i. 6). Clear and incontestable as that is, 
yet the absoluteness with which this inference is carried out 
surprises us. “ Everyone,” it is said in a later passage (ili. 6), 
“who abideth in Him sinneth not”; and again (iii. 9), 
“Everyone that is born of God doth not commit sin; for 
His (God’s) seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because 
he is born of God.” And once more, v. 18: “We know that 
everyone that is born of God sinneth not: but he that is 
begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked one toucheth 
him not.” Is that the voice of fanaticism, which fondly 
imagines on the earthly way that it has already reached the 
heavenly goal; which overlooks the fact that the believer is 
not yet wholly sanctified, and thus seduces men to deceive 
themselves whilst they continue in sin? Impossible; for 
alongside of these stand the clearest and most emphatic 
reminders of the sins which yet adhere even to believers. 
“Tf we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. If we confess our sin, He (God) is faithful 
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and just to forgive us our sin, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness” (1 John i. 9; ef. also ii. 1, iii. 20). John 
supposes two kinds of sin as always possihle to the believer 
and to him who is born of God; a “sin unto death, and a sin 
which is not unto death” (1 John v. 16, 17). The dis- 
tinction between the two was already made in the Old 
Testament ; but,in conformity with the Johannine view of the 
life of the believer in God, it is applied and deepened in a 
peculiar way. The sin unto death is one in virtue of which 
the man falls completely out of communion with God, and thus 
loses again the (eternal) life of which as a believer he had 
become partaker, and falls back into spiritual death (cf. 1 John 
ill. 15: ov« Eyer Conv aiwvioy év éavtm wévovaoav). The sin 
not unto death is every violation of the divine law (aca 
avouia or adixia, 1 John iii. 4, v. 17) in which the relation 
of fellowship with God and Christ still remains unbroken. 
The man who is born of God may therefore fall even into the 
sin unto death, an evidence of how far the apostle was from 
conceiving the state of grace as excluding human freedom and 
responsibility ; but the “sin not unto death” he assumes as 
still adhering to all believers (1 John v. 16). In the passage 
just quoted the words cai déceu ait@ Fwy indicate that this 
sin also implies a defect of fellowship with God, of true life, 
though not an absolute defect. But how does this presupposi- 
tion of indwelling sin agree with such assertions as: “ Who- 
soever is born of God cannot sin”? Not by ingenious 
distinctions between different sorts of sinning, between 
having sin and doing sin, as if the dwapriac referred to in 
i. 6 were not committed, but by the distinction of an ideal 
and an empiric view. Ideally it is true that whosoever is 
born of God cannot sin; the life from God and in God 
absolutely excludes the life in sin. And it is in the highest 
degree necessary to tell believers that, in order that they may 
never rest in their imperfection, satisfied with being pardoned 
sinners instead of pardoned saints. But what is true in idea 
only gradually becomes true in reality; and so John, who 
loves antitheses, can, without any contradiction, represent 
the ideal truth and men’s failures in realising it, in order 
to spur on his readers to work out that which they are in 
principle. 
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§ 7. Motives AND RULES OF SANCTIFICATION 


His Epistle is above all an exhortation to sanctification, 
and the word occurs, as in 1 Pet. i. 15, with reference to 
the imitation of the holiness of God (1 John iti. 3). The 
exhortation strikingly proceeds along two lines, religious and 
moral, but in the end they blend into one. The apostle 
reminds his “ little children ” first of the salvation which they 
have attained, and exhorts them to hold it fast, “to abide 
in the word which they heard from the beginning,” in the 
Saviour who revealed to them the Father, in the God whose 
nature is love (cf., for example, 1 John ii. 24, 28, iv. 16; 
2 John ver. 9). Sanctification thus appears as a growth from 
the blessing of salvation laid hold of in faith, which, if the 
readers allow the powers of God to rule in them, must as of 
itself come to perfection. For “God is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ; 
the blood of His Son cleanseth us from all sin” (1 Johni. 9 
and 7). That is the apostle’s most characteristic idea which 
best answers to his peculiar view. But he joins with it one 
more simple and more practical, which reminds us of James, 
Peter, and above all of the Sermon on the Mount and Jesus’ 
own mode of teaching. As if with James he wished to 
combat a dead faith and its supposed justifying power, he 
erles to his readers (1 John iii. 7): “ Little children, let no 
man deceive you: he that doeth righteousness is righteous, even 
as He (God) is righteous. He that committeth sin is of the 
devil; for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” It is a 
warning against antinomianism, which was undoubtedly 
abroad among his readers, but at bottom it is simply a 
repetition of the words of Jesus: “ Not everyone that saith 
unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven , 
but he that doeth the will of my Father in heaven.” In 
place of “doing righteousness ” we sometimes find “ doing the 
truth” (1 John i. 6), “ doing the will of God,” or that which 
is well-pleasing to Him (John vii. 17; 1 John ii. 17, iii. 22); 
but, as in the Sermon on the Mount and in the Epistle of 
James, doing is always urged as the condition of eternal life. 
In connection with this practical treatment of Christian life, 
Christ, and occasionally God Himself, are regarded, not as the 
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impelling power inhabiting believers, but the example which 
we are to follow, the ideal to which we are to be conformed 
(1 John i. 6, ii, 29, iii, 7, 16); and the mystical év aiTé 
Hevewy is transformed, in a way that is very significant of the 
union of grace and freedom, into an ought (ddeirewv) ; 0 Aéyov 
év abT@ pévew, dpetrer KaOas exetvos mepleratnoev Kab avTos 
ovTws Tepirateiy (1 John ii 6). Accordingly, we can no 
longer be surprised to find commandments represented as 
rules of Christian life (1 John ii. 3, iii. 22, v. 3). If we 
ask for more details of this we are told (1 John iii. 23) that 
God’s commandments are faith and love,—faith in the name of 
His Son, and love to one another. But chap. ii. 7, 8 speaks 
of only one old and yet ever new commandment. “ That is 
the word ye have heard from the beginning,” that is, as the 
parallel passage (11. 24, 25) assures us, the gospel which the 
readers had heard from the beginning of their Christian life. 
So near do John and James come to one another, though we 
are wont to regard them as opposite poles, that both of them 
can comprehend the gospel under the Old Testament notion 
of promise and law. It is promise, viz. of eternal life or of 
the kingdom of God, in 1 John ii. 25 (ef. Jas. 11. 5), and it is 
law or commandment in 1 John ii. 7 (cf. Jas. i. 25), viz. the 
revelation of God in Christ, which commands us to walk in 
the light, as He is in the light (1 John i. 5, 7). From this it 
follows that the Johannine commandments of God must at the 
same time be commandments of Christ; and this is expressly 
said in 1 John ii. 3. Again and again the first Epistle 
brings into prominence love to God and love to the brethren 
as a summary of righteousness or the will of God; and thus 
we recognise here the student of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the teacher of the greatest commandment; it is Jesus’ 
exposition of the law and fulfilment of the law which is here 
re-echoed. But John again raises this ideal doctrine of the 
law into a full gospel of grace and truth, by the fact that he 
traces back obedience to the law of love to God and the 
brethren to the love of God in Christ, which guarantees and 
effects its fulfilment; and with this he turns back from the 
moral synoptic proclamation to his own peculiar and mystical 
form. We have already noticed how simply and yet how 
completely he develops, in 1 John iv. 8-19, the whole of 
BEYSCHLAG.— I]. 30 
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Christianity, both as a gift and a duty, from the idea of love. 
“Tet us love Him; for He hath first loved us.” “Beloved, if 
God hath so loved us, we also ought to love one another”; in 
such phrases the “ought” becomes a “can” or “must.” And 
in this view, which reconciles Old and New Testament, the 
superiority of the latter to the former is expressed in the 
apostle’s words (i John v. 3): “This is the love of God, that 
we keep His commandments: and His commandments are not 
grievous.” Not grievous, because the love of God in Christ 
itself puts into our hearts the answering love to Him, and 
therewith the desire to do His commandments. 


§ 8. LovE 


Love thus appears as a power to keep God’s command- 
ments, that is, as a principle of righteousness and sanctification, 
and stands by the side of faith as its equal (ef. ui. 23). It 
is not formally brought into connection with faith, yet the 
passage 1 John v. 1 (was 6 Tuctevwv, OTe "Inoods éotw 0 
Xpuotos, €x Tod Oeod yeyévvntat, Kal Tas Oo ayaTav Tov 
yevvyoavta ayaa Kat Tov yeyevynuévoy €& adtod) shows that 
to the apostle faith is the fundamental, love that which is 
built upon it. The believer is a child of God,and as such he 
loves his Father and his brethren. When it is said (v. 1), as 
6 TicTevwY . . . ex TOU Oeod yeyévvntas, and iv. 7, Was 6 
ayaTav éx Tov Geod yeyévyntas, we see the inseparableness of 
faith and love in the apostle’s thought. The passage v. 1 
shows further that love for the brethren is the result of love 
to God, which is natural, and appears elsewhere, for example, 
in 1 John iv. 21: “This commandment have we received, That 
he who loves God love his brother also.” In spite of this, 
however, love to God and love to the brethren can be made 
to warrant the genuineness each of the other. “He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen,” it is said (1 John iv. 20), 
“how ean he love God whom he hath not seen?” that is, he 
who leaves unnoticed the sensible reminders to love which the 
children of God daily present to him, will certainly not love 
the God who as such does not sensibly remind him; what he 
says of love to God is empty words. Conversely, it is said 
(v. 2): “ By this we know that we love the children of God, 
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when we love God and keep His commandments”; that is, a 
professed affection is a true Christian love of the brethren 
only when it flows from love to God in conformity with His 
commandments. The apostle elsewhere goes into detail in 
characterising love to God. Above all, he regards it as 
excluding love for the world: “Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him” (1 John ii. 15). He 
means the surrounding world that “lieth in the wicked one,” 
that ancient society (1 John v. 19) ruled by the “lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” as appears 
when he continues his argument. He does not, of course, in 
forbidding love to the world, mean to exclude pity for its lost 
estate, but simply attachment to its nature and aims. A 
chaste mind which seeks not after sensuous but supersensuous 
blessings, and a humble self-denying habit, are taken as the 
negative characteristics of love to God. Love must be 
exhibited positively, first in the religious and then in an 
ethical form. To the first belongs the joyousness toward 
God repeatedly demanded by the apostle (wappnaia, 1 John 
ii. 21, v. 14), which shows itself specially in confident and 
acceptable prayer. This boldness is not obtained without an 
effort ; it has to be won through overcoming the fear which is 
natural to sinful man in God’s presence, and of this the 
apostle speaks more in detail. Fear, he says (1 John iv. 18), 
hath «odXacw, sense of punishment, pain ; this sense of punish- 
ment is out of place in a child of God; for the perfect love 
(in which he is to stand) drives out fear. It is therefore a 
Christian duty to put it off, and to become perfect in the love 
of God, which includes complete confidence (1 John iv. 
17-19); and this, according to ver. 20, is possible only if we 
are sincere in our love for the brethren. This view of the 
relation of the child of God to his heavenly Father recurs in 
the difficult passage 1 John iii, 18-22: “ Little children, let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth. And hereby (by doing this) we know that we are of 
the truth, and shall assure our hearts before Him (God). For 
if our heart condemn us, God is greater than our. heart, and 
knoweth all things” (that is, knows that we are of the truth, 
and forgives us therefore of what our heart cannot forgive 
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itself). “ Beloved, if (in consequence of this forgiveness) our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward God, 
and receive from Him what we ask.” Here the words, which 
started from the sincerity of love for our brethren, come back 
again to active obedience. And so we have the idea, that in 
the relation of the child of God to the Father the forgiveness 
of sin, which is needed and prepared, depends not on perfection 
in sanctification and active love, for then it could not be 
attained, but on sincerity in these. This relation between 
our consciousness of justification and sanctification, in spite of 
any difference in form, corresponds at bottom to the meaning 
of the Apostle Paul, and not less to the ideas of Jesus Himself 
when He makes divine forgiveness depend upon the sincerity 
of our human forgiveness. The moral expression of this love 
to God, which the apostle desires, is thus indicated. It con- 
sists in keeping His commandments (1 John v. 3: “This is 
the love of God, that we keep His commandments”; i. 5, 
whosoever keepeth His (Christ’s) word, in him verily is the 
love of God perfected), especially in keeping the one com- 
mandment of brotherly love. Again and again the apostle 
comes back to this as the great evidence of love to God, as if 
in constant remembrance of the hour when the departing 
Master cried to His disciples: “A new commandment ‘give I 
you, That ye love one another as I have loved you; by this 
shall every one know that ye are My disciples.” “This is the 
message which ye have heard from the beginning,” it is said 
1 John iii. 11, “that we should love one another.” “This 
commandment have we received from Him, That he who 
loveth God love his brother also,’ 1 John iv. 21. “He that 
saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness 
until now; he who loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
and there is none occasion of stumbling in him,’ 1 John 
ii. 9,10. “We know that we have passed from death to life, 
because we love the brethren,” 1 John iii, 14. “Everyone 
who hateth his brother is a murderer,” ver. 15 (cf. Matt. 
v. 21, 22); and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him” (that is, can remain in possession of eternal 
life). The only details that are made prominent are the duty 
of active compassion for the brethren who are in need (iii. 17), 
and the duty of intercession for those who sin (not unto 
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death), v. 16; it is not the business of the apostolic mystic 
to enter upon the manifoldness of the ethical relations of life. 
He contents himself with a few great central ideas, and comes 
back again and again to the impossibility of loving God without 
loving our brother; and he measures the depth of brotherly 
love when, pointing to the measure of Christ’s love, he says, 
1 John iii. 16: “ Hereby perceive we love, that He laid down 
His life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CHURCH AND THE CONSUMMATION 


§ 1. Tak APosTLE’s STANDPOINT 


This preaching of brotherly love in John is somewhat indi- 
vidual, inasmuch as, in distinction from Jesus’ own teaching, it 
limits the exhortation of love to the circle of fellow-believers. 
Of this there can be no doubt; the Johannine idea of 
“brother” does not embrace, like Jesus’ idea of “ neighbour,” 
non-disciples and enemies, but refers only to him who is 
likewise “ born of God,” who has in Christ the same heavenly 
Father with us (1 John v. 1). Not that John would have 
rejected the doctrines of Jesus about the love of neighbours 
and enemies; when he taught that Christ died, not only for 
our sins, but also for the sins of the whole world (1 John ii. 2), 
and when he exhorted that we should take Him for an 
example, he must have recognised that comprehensiveness of 
love as a Christian duty. But he has not preached it in his 
Epistle. In it the relation of the Church and the world is 
considered only from the point of view of opposites. “ We 
know that we are born’ of God, and the whole world lieth in 
the wicked one,” it is said (1 John v. 19) with characteristic 
sharpness. It is as if the aged apostle expected little more 
of the surrounding world; the time of mission seemed to 
him as good as closed-—the last hour is come (1 John ii, 18). 
The final conflict is at hand; friend and enemy have to take 
their positions. And therefore he applies his whole love and 
labour to strengthening the Christian Churches. 
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§ 2. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


The picture of the Church as reflected in the Epistle is 
throughout ideal. The name éxcAncia is not found; it only 
appears in the third Epistle of a local Church, and in the 
second the «xvpia addressed (feminine of «vpsos) is probably 
a Church such as that by which she is greeted as an elect 
sister (ver. 13). The readers to whom the first Epistle is 
addressed are undoubtedly spread over a number of local 
Churches, the company of those who are united with the 
apostle in the confession of the one faith, and in the one 
walking in the light (i. 3, 7). In this circle he stands as a 
father among children and grandchildren, but not as one on 
whom their immature faith is dependent; “they have the 
anointing from the Holy One, and know all things,” viz. 
“the truth,” all that belongs to salvation, without needing 
any man to teach them it (ii 20, 21, 27). In this com- 
munion are felt the powers of forgiveness and sanctification 
through the blood of Christ (1 John i. 7). Their simple and 
yet sufficient confession is that Jesus is the Christ; because 
this confession comes from the heart, from a true faith, it 
makes them children of God (iv. 2, 4, v. 1). As children of 
God, Christians are heard when they pray; that is to say, 
they pray according to God’s will (cf. v. 14), manifestly an 
explanation of praying in the name of Jesus in the Gospel 
(xiv. 13, xvi. 23 f.). They pray for spiritual things, which 
he who seeks in faith receives, and knows that he receives 
(v.15). In the common dependence upon God their Father 
they are all, young or old, esteemed as brethren, and their 
brotherly love exhibits itself in bodily things as well as 
spiritual; they help one another with their goods (iii. 17), 
and they pray when one is overtaken by a sin of weakness 
(v. 16). This Church of brethren stands over against the 
world which lieth in the wicked one. It hates the children 
of God, and these need not wonder that the world hateth 
them. Hate is as natural to the spirit of the world as love 
is to the Spirit of God (iii. 10, 12, 13), But open persecu- 
tion is not the worst that the spirit of the world can do to 
the Church: seduction is worse. The world encompasses 
the Church with its alluring idolatry (v. 20), with the evil 
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example of its lust of the flesh, lust of the eye and pride of 
life (ii. 16), and the spirit of seduction (rvedua Tis rddvys, 
iv. 6) has even put on Christian garments. If the apostle 
be the author of the Apocalypse, he had formerly expected 
the perfection of evil as an offspring of heathenism; but now 
he has advanced to the knowledge that there is something 
beyond all that heathenism can produce; a corruption of 
Christianity which turns it back into heathenism, and that is 
worst of all. He, the impetuous son of thunder, saw in the 
elementary tendency the finished evil. To him the “ Anti- 
christ” is no longer a Roman emperor, but false teachers 
within the Church who divide “Jesus” and “Christ” (iv. 
1—5, i118). These false teachers, issuing from the Christian 
communities, who show by their apostasy that they were 
never truly of them, are to him the proof that it is a last 
hour (ii. 18). The Church therefore has before her a struggle 
with the spirit of the world to which the apostle would fain 
summon and encourage young and old. It is necessary to 
hold fast what they have received, the knowledge of forgive- 
ness, the victory over the prince of this world (ii. 13, 14); 
it is necessary to try the spirits by the fundamental Christian 
confession whether they are of God (iv. 2, 3); it is necessary 
to be steadfast in the word, in the lght, in love, to be in the 
world as Jesus was, viz. to be in it but not of it (iv. 17); 
then the apostle has no fear of victory in this last conflict. 
For “ He who is in them, God, is stronger than he who is in 
the world,” the devil (iv. 4). “ Whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world: and this is the victory that hath over- 
come the world, even our faith” (v. 4). “You have over- 
come the evil one,” exclaimed the apostle (ii. 13, 14) to the 
young men in reminding them of their becoming believers, 
when they trod under their feet the spirit of the world in 
a first decision; in like manner, when he anticipates the 
victory of the Church in the world in the coming ages, he 
errs perhaps in time, but he is eternally right, for the Chris- 
tian faith virtually contains already the victory over the 
world. 
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3. THe Last THINGS 


It has often, and with reason, been remarked that beyond 
all the other New Testament teachers John forestalls the 
future, and brings the eternal into time. He brings eternal 
life, he even brings the judgment, into the present (1 John 
iii. 14; John iii. 18); and that undoubtedly corresponds to 
Jesus’ own teaching about the kingdom which is no longer 
only future, but is already present. But just as the teaching 
of Jesus about the kingdom as already present does not 
exclude the prophecy of the future glory, so John by bringing 
the eternal into the present did not lose his outlook into the 
perfected future. The opposition of the world and the 
Church of God still prevails; hatred and deceit are still 
mighty, and the glory of the children of God has not appeared 
(iii. 1, 2, 13); therefore the virtual victory over the world 
which the Christian faith contains must one day be realised in 
a manifest triumph. All the synoptic and primitive ideas 
about the consummation of all things are in John also, and 
no preconceived critical view of the Johannine system can 
remove it. Though John in the farewell discourses in the 
Gospel recognises the second coming of the Lord as beginning 
with Easter and Pentecost, he does not therefore cease to 
hope, with all the early Church, for a speedy visible parousia 
of Christ (1 John ii. 28). In his view also the resurrection 
of the dead and the judgment of the world fall at the 
parousia. There is a double representation of both, which, 
however, in idea contains no contradiction. In John v. 28, 
mention is made of a resurrection of all who are in their 
graves, of a double resurrection, “ to life and to condemnation ” ; 
yet there is in reality only one resurrection, the full restora- 
tion of the personality of those who before have inwardly 
“passed from death to life” (1 John iii. 14), and in this sense 
the resurrection at the last day in John vi. 39, 40 is also 
promised only to believers; for them only there is an exalted 
existence, a true life beyond the grave. The idea of the 
judgment is in no way different; according to 1 John ii. 28, 
iv. 17, believers also must appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, and they must beware lest they stand “ashamed before 
Him at His coming.” And yet in John v. 24, Jesus can say 
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that Ieee CL come into judgment, but _have passed 
from death to life”’ There is nothing more to judge in true 


believers; but only that must be recognised and rewarded 
which God has wrought in them. Therefore John can 
describe, sometimes in the popular synoptic manner and some- 
times in his own mystic way, the eternal reward which he has 
to hold before believers; he can speak of rewards in the same 
way in which he spoke of commandments. “Look to your- 
selves, that ye do not suffer loss, but receive a full reward 
(2 John ver. 8). And again he can proclaim it as a law of 
nature, that the man who is one with God, and he alone, hath 
eternal life; “The world passeth away, with its lusts; but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever” (1 John ii. 17), 
He has clothed the Christian hope in the most profound and 
sublime words in the passage 1 John iii. 2: “ Beloved, now are 
we the children of God; and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when He appeareth, we shall be 
like Him (God); for we shall see Him as He is.” Thus 
without any figure the lofty idea of being perfected in the 
image of God is held forth as one with the blessedness of 
seeing God, and each seems to depend on the other. For only 
the like can see the like, and the glass which reflects the 
Eternal must be absolutely pure and perfect. And therefore, 
in an exhortation in which the ethical motive and substance 
of the Christian hope is expressed, he says: “ Whoever hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is pure” 
(1 John iii. 3). 


BOOKA & 


COMMON CHRISTIAN AND POST-APOSTOLIC 
MODES OF TEACHING 


Aut the systems of doctrine hitherto considered are forma>~ 
tions of particular or distinguished men of the apostolic period. e 
They represent neither individually nor collectively the 
average mode of thought of the early Christian Church. On 
the contrary, each of these modes of teaching undoubtedly 
was so far above even the immediate circle of readers and 
disciples, that what we observe in the case of Paulinism, viz. 
that it has no true succession, holds good of themall. Along- 
side of the scholastic dialects, it was natural that there should 
be from the beginning in the early Church a covv7, a much 
more simple and more popular language of Christian faith; it 
was not identical in the early apostolic and in the Pauline 
communities, but the differences were slighter than in the 
doctrinal language of the apostles. We hear this common 
Christian mode of thought and speech first in the synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, as even the Gospel 
which tradition has baptized with the name of Matthew has 
for convincing reasons no claim to apostolic origin? Now 
that common Christian mode of thought continued even into 
the post-apostolic age, and affected its thought and language 
more perhaps than the doctrinal writings of the apostles which 


1 The reasons are the employment of written records and legendary 
narratives, the defective clearness and accuracy of the accounts of time 
and place, and not least the account of the resurrection in which the 
experience of the apostles on Easter Day is wanting, which shows that the 
writer was not an eye-witness, 
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only gradually attained their full influence. And therefore 
we are justified by an inner affinity in grouping with the 
synoptic evangelists the authors of those undoubtedly post- 
apostolic Epistles which we have yet to consider, the Pastoral 
Epistles, the Second Epistle of Peter, and the Epistle of Jude, 
which lies for the most part at the basis of the latter, and 
which we must assign to the later apostolic period. 


CHAPTER I 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS TOGETHER WITH THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES 


§ 1. IyrropuctTory 


The synoptic Gospels are not considered here as sources 
of information for the teaching of and history of Jesus, nor are 
the Acts of the Apostles considered as a subordinate source of 
information for the Petrine or Pauline teaching, but only in 
so far as they reflect the common Christian mode of thought 
of the later apostolic period. It follows from this that we 
have only to take account of the incidental and indirect 
utterances of the personal opinion of their authors. It is 
hypercritical absurdity to regard what the evangelists com- 
municate in common concerning Jesus as betraying their own 
mode of thinking, for they transmitted, they did not invent, 
the historical material. How little the three Synoptists are 
doctrinaire writers, how simply they transmit, is shown by 
Mark in his omission of almost every reflection; by Matthew 
in his discussions, which are friendly to the Gentiles, though 
his book is unmistakably of Jewish descent ; and by Luke in 
almost the whole of his Gospel; for though he belonged to the 
Pauline school he makes use of Palestinian sources in the 
widest extent, and leaves their Judaising colouring almost 
unchanged. And in the Acts of the Apostles he proceeds in 
the very same way as in the Gospel. Nevertheless, these 
reporters betray in many places, directly or indirectly, a 
standpoint of their own or a common Christian view, and then 
we have to do with them. We are justified in treating the 
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three witnesses, not separately, but in common, both by the 
nearness of time in which they wrote and by the general 
similarity of their views. Their reproduction of the words of 
Jesus about His second coming show that they all three wrote 
near the time of the destruction of Jerusalem; the first 
evangelist shortly before it, for his statements show that the 
expectation of the parousia immediately after the destruction 
of Jerusalem was still unbroken; Mark and Luke shortly 
after the catastrophe, for they somewhat relax the connection 
between these two events; but even Luke, the latest, notwith- 
standing his interposition of “times of the Gentiles,” expects 
the fulfilment of all within “this generation” (Luke xxi. 
24, 32). And-as to their standpoint, the first represents the 
Jewish Christian view, the third the Pauline, while the second 
shows a naive neutrality between them. But this distinction, 
as we Shall see, is subordinate to the affinity existing between 
them, which cannot be referred merely to their use of common 
sources. We have to consider, first, the general view of God 
and the world, then the conception of Christ’s person and 
work, and finally, the indications about the way of salvation. 


§ 2. GoD AND THE WORLD 


The general views about God and the world are essentially 
those of the first apostles, as they had grown up on the basis 
of the Old Testament, of Judaism, and of the New Testament 
facts. The God of Abraham, of Moses and the prophets, 
has created the world with the view of finally setting up in 
it His eternal kingdom ; that is, a blessed order of the world 
without sin and death, a kingdom of eternal life (Acts xiii. 
46,48). God hath prepared this kingdom of His in Israel 
by Moses and the prophets, but means it for the whole world. 
Though the first evangelist prefers to call it the “kingdom of 
heaven,” and the others the “kingdom of God,’ the first name 
does not imply that it will only be realised in heaven, for 
Jesus is to bring it visibly to earth in His parousia ; and the 
name, which is pre-Christian and originates in Dan. ii. 44, 
means that heavenly powers and arrangements will be ex- 
hibited in the kingdom of God on earth. The Baptist, the 
last and greatest of the prophets, announced this kingdom of 
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God in Israel as near ; but Jesus brought it near, and planted 
it as a seed corn and as a leaven in the life of history. The 
sin and wickedness of the nation have hitherto hindered its 
appearance (Luke xix. 11); He will set it up when He comes 
again in the glory of His Father (Mark ix. 1; Matt. xvi. 28; 
Luke xxiii. 42). Accordingly, the course of history divides 
itself into an al@y obtos and an aioy wédAXwv, which with the 
resurrection of the dead and the judgment will also bring a 
regeneration (aduyyevecia) of the world, of heaven, and 
of earth (Matt. xix. 28). Up till this cuvtéXeva Tod aidvos 
toutou (Matt. xiii. 40), sin and death, or, which embraces both, 
the devil, rule on earth. The idea of Satan, as is natural in 
popular thought, is very distinct in the Synoptics. In the 
narrative of the Temptation he appears as the lord of earth, 
especially of the heathen world, for this is what we are to 
understand by “the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of 
them ” (Luke iv. 5, 6). Satan is the tempter of man and° 
even of Jesus (6 wecpatwv, Matt. iv. 3), the originator of sin; 
it is he who, according to Luke xxii. 3, enters into Judas 
when his treachery is ready to manifest itself; and according 
to Acts v. 3, ef. xiii. 10, Satan fills the heart of Ananias in 
order to drive him to the lie against the Holy Ghost. But 
physical evil and sickness are traced back to him (Luke xii. 
16); he is the principle of all evil in the world. With him 
there follow the whole host of demons, whose chief, Beelzebub, 
is perhaps thought of as identical with Satan. They are the 
separate destructive powers of evil which waste both body 
and soul; they take root in man’s inner life like parasitic 
plants, but they belong by right to the wilderness or even to 
the abyss (Matt. xii. 43; Mark v. 10; Luke vili. 31). 
Over against them stand the angels as ministries of God to 
the world, whom Jesus has treated in a symbolical way, but 
the evangelists throughout have represented as personal 
beings like men. The dyyeAos tod Kupiov of Luke (Luke 
ii, 9; Acts v. 19, xii. 7, 23) reminds us, however, of the Old 
Testament Maleach Jahve, especially in the narrative of the 
nativity, where do£a xvpéov runs parallel with him. On the 
other hand, Gabriel in the preparatory stories (Luke i.) belongs 
to the more developed angelology of the later Judaism. He 
is one of the seven throne angels of God (Rev. viii. 2). The 
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idea of individual guardian angels, figuratively applied in the 
saying of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 14), appears as a popular repre- 
sentation in Acts xii. 15. As in the mythical histories of 
the childhood (Matt. i.; Luke i.), so in the primitive Church 
tradition of the Acts of the Apostles, which have likewise an 
element of legend in them, angels are the mediators of revela- 
tions and miracles; in the history of Jesus they appear only 
in the memories of Easter morning, and in Luke, in a mani- 
festly mythical description of the conflict in Gethsemane; in 
the history of Paul only once in the night vision (Acts xxvil. 
23). The synoptic evangelists, as we can easily understand, 
have an almost unlimited belief in miracles. Even where 
Jesus qualified His prayer by the words “if it be possible,” 
Mark (xiv. 36) felt constrained to put in His mouth the 
words, “all things are possible with Thee.” We cannot think 
that the evangelists invented anything miraculous, but cer- 
tainly nothing miraculous would make them suspicious. Many 
things whose original meaning was poetic or symbolical have 
been crystallised in their childish belief in miracles into 
sensuous events. The narrative of Jesus’ baptism is so 
understood by Mark and Luke, though in Matthew it appears 
as a vision; and so also with the narrative of His Temptation 
and Transfiguration, In the story of the travelling star 
which pointed the way to the Magi, in that of Peter walking 
on the waves, or of the Old Testament saints rising in the 
hour of Jesus’ death, Matthew has manifestly translated 
poetic traditions into history. But even Luke has taken for 
genuine history the legendary traditions of his introductory 
chapters; in the baptism of Jesus he interprets the phrase “ as 
a dove,” which in Matthew only describes the descending, as 
a bodily appearance of the Holy Spirit by the addition “in a 
bodily shape” (Luke iii. 22); he conceives the fasting of 
Jesus in the wilderness as a complete abstinence for forty 
days (Luke iv. 2), and ascribes to the resurrection body of 
Jesus “flesh and bones” (Luke xxiy. 39); finally, he takes in 
the literal sense “the return of Jesus in the clouds of 
heaven” (Acts i. 11), which is given in Matt. xxvi. 64 in 
symbolical and prophetic style; so that we cannot fail to 
notice an advance in childishness and sensuousness of con- 
ception even within the synoptic triad. 
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§ 3. Tue PERSON oF CHRIST 


All the more noteworthy is the simplicity with which 
they have grasped and presented the person of Jesus. It is 
undeniable that the Synoptics are untouched by the so-called 
higher Christology of the apostolic age, by the idea of pre- 
existence. The application of Matt. xxiii. 34 to Jesus, a 
saying which in the sources (cf. Luke xi. 49) seems to have 
been ascribed to the co¢éa @cod, can at most be regarded as a 
first example of the application to Jesus of the Logos idea, 
and leads in Matthew to no advance in Christology. The 
freedom of them all, even the Pauline Luke, from the pre- 
existence idea is remarkable; it proves how little funda- 
mental this idea can have been in the christological thinking 
of the apostolic teachers, and even of Paul; it was even 
to them, and how much more to the Church, only an accident 
of their faith in Christ. In spite of all the miraculous and 
divine which shone around Jesus, He is to the Synoptists a 
true and real man; He sits at the feet of the doctors and asks 
them questions (Luke ii. 46), He grows in wisdom and in 
favour with God (ver. 52); He can be tempted by Satan, and 
cannot from the first see through him (Mark i. 13; Matt. iv. 
1-11; Lukeiv. 1-13). He is as Messiah neither omniscient 
nor almighty. Mark has no hesitation in making Him seek 
by mistake for fruit on a fig-tree which had none (Mark 
xi. 13); and Matthew without hesitation relates His marvel- 
ling at the faith of the centurion of Capernaum, and the 
Canaanitish woman, which He therefore did not expect to 
find so great (Matt. viii. 10, xv. 28). Both make Him openly 
confess in His prophetic discourse that He knows not the 
day or hour (of the world’s judgment), Mark xiii. 32; Matt. 
xxiv. 36. And as to His miracles, He does them not by His 
own power, but by the Spirit or the finger of God (Matt. xii. 
28; Luke xi 20; cf. Matt. xv. 31; Luke viii. 39, ix. 43, 
xvii. 15, 18); He can only pray the Father that He may 
send to Him more than twelve legions of angels (Matt. xxvi. 
bo); all things are possible to Him only as a believer (Mark 
ix. 23). What distinguishes Jesus from other men is above 
all His unity with God, His morally faultless character. 
Though even that is not dogmatically expressed by the 
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Synoptists, yet it is the manifest presupposition of their 
whole account. Because of that presupposition Matt. xix. 17 
changes the phrase ti pe Néyevs ayaOov of the sources into 
TL pe épwtas tepl tod ayalod, which is less capable of 
misconstruction. The same evangelist marks Jesus out as 
the ideally devout man by applying to Him the image of 
the servant of Jehovah in Isaiah (viii. 17, xii. 17-21), 
in which he agrees with the primitive and Petrine mode 
of teaching; and Luke expresses a similar judgment on Him 
(xxiii. 47), from the mouth of the Roman centurion who 
saw Jesus die. But the Synoptics conceive the divine in 
Jesus, the existence of God in Him, as a perfect indwelling 
of the divine or Holy Spirit. With this Spirit He had in 
manhood been anointed for the exercise of His calling (Mark 
i. 10; Matt. ii. 16; Luke i. 22, iv. 1), and so became 
simply the “ Anointed” the “ Christ.’ In this name of 
Messiah, which belongs at first to the Israelitish hope, the 
christological creed of the Synoptists, even that of Luke, 
finds its sufficient expression (cf., for example, Mark i. 1, viii. 
29 5) Matt. i. 1, 16, x1. 2; Luke ib 11) axes 
etc.); the article or genitive (Qeod or xuptov, Luke ii. 26) 
added to Xpiords shows that they still use it in its appellative 
sense. Moreover, the name Son of God, which curiously is 
wanting only in the first half of the Acts of the Apostles, 
appears to them as an explanation (cf. Mark i. 1, 11; Matt. 
iii, 17, xvi. 16; Luke iii. 22). They regard this simply as 
Messiah’s highest name of honour. It described Jesus, with- 
out any metaphysical or trinitarian meaning, as God’s Beloved, 
whom God prefers to all His human brethren ; this is not only 
contained in the Old Testament phraseology originating in 
Ps. ii. 7, but is expressly stated in the words, “Thou art My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ” (Mark i. 11; Matt. 
iii. 17; Luke iii, 22); and it is confirmed by the peculiar 
expression used by Luke (ix. 35): 6 vids pou 6 éxreneypevos ; 
for no one can be chosen except from a number of his own 
kind. And it is not probable that in some passages the vids 
Qcod is meant to denote a miraculous origin of the man Jesus 
from God. Such an inference might be most readily drawn 


1 This is due to the early apostolic sources, in which the rai; dzov, the 
servant of God, takes the place of the vids deov 
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from the words (Luke i. 35): 600 kal 70 yevvepevov drytov Kd O7- 
geTat viog God, but even here the «ryOrjoera rather suggests the 
meaning: because He is a holy one miraculously begotten, He 
will one day attain the name and the dignity of the Son of God. 


§ 4. ORIGIN AND CONSUMMATION OF JESUS 


But this passage certainly reminds us of a peculiar 
christological element found in two at least of the Synoptists. 
While Mark keeps entirely to the lines of the early apostolic 
Christianity (his vids Geod, i. 1, if it be genuine, certainly does 
not go beyond the lines of i. 11), Matthew and Luke have 
gone beyond these lines in what they tell of the origin of 
Jesus. While on the one hand they make allowance for the 
desire of Jewish Christians, and trace back Jesus to David, 
and through David to Abraham, and thus to Adam, they on 
the other hand, in scarcely veiled contradiction to this human 
ancestry, report a Fatherless birth of Jesus, a being begotten 
éx mvevpatos ayiov (Matt. i, Luke i.). This is not the place 
to criticise this tradition historically ; only the assertion must 
be repelled that it cannot be conceived as an ideal formation.t 
On the contrary, the ideal motives and elements out of which 
it has been developed are manifest. The more inwardly one 
comprehended the personality of Jesus, and the more he 
reflected on its mystery, the less could he be satisfied with 
the notion that the Holy Spirit came upon Him at the prime 
of His life in His thirtieth year, and made of Him this 
unique and holy personality. What He then was in full 
development He must have been from the beginning, accord- 
ing to plan; and if the notion respecting the Baptist already 
existed, that he was filled with the Holy Spirit, not only since 
his call to be a prophet, but from his mother’s womb 
(Luke i. 15), then a still greater thing must be supposed 
with respect to one yet greater, even a direct origin from the 
Holy Spirit. In the notion that He was not xara odpxa 
but xara mvedpa yevvnOjvat, a miraculous supernatural 
generation was already given, as the passage about Ishmael 
and Isaac (Gal. iv. 20) shows. Certainly the human father 
in Isaac’s case was not excluded; but to the apostle the real 

1 Against Weiss, N. 7. Theol. ii. p. 300. 
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begetter is not Abraham, but the wvedpya, the dvvapus tYlorov 
(cf. Luke i. 35), and so there was but a short step from that 
to the notion of a purely supernatural generation, a virginal 
birth. The Septuagint rendering of Isa. vii. 14, which the 
early Church could not fail to apply to Jesus, undoubtedly 
caused this step to be taken, but always under the impression 
of the marvellous God-bestowed character of Jesus. The two 
evangelists did not originate this application or the whole 
tradition, they found it already in the poetic thinking of 
Jewish Christian circles; it was a pious view about the origin 
of Jesus in which all did not share (the genealogical tree, 
Matt. i. and Luke iii., and the sources of Luke ii., allow us to 
see the other natural view of the origin of Jesus; cf. Luke u, 
27, 33, 41, 50), but to them it was clear, because it gave in 
point of fact a deeper insight into Jesus’ nature. For the 
proper kernel of that tradition which grew with the interest 
in the childhood of Jesus, was the knowledge that the Spirit 
of God could not first have come upon Him ai a later period, 
but must have been from the first the principle of His personal 
life; that in the genesis of this second Adam, the ideal man 
of the Spirit, natural humanity was not father but mother, it 
did not beget, it conceived. And in so far that popular view 
of the origin of Christ was inspired by the same motives as 
the Logos Christology ; both reason & posteriori, though they 
follow different lines, from the uniqueness and divineness of 
the historical appearance to a supernatural descent, In 
reference to the completion of the life of Jesus, there also 
appear in Matthew and in Luke some noteworthy features, 
In virtue of His resurrection, which is conceived by Matthew 
as an instantaneous glorification, Jesus became a being to be 
prayed to (Matt. xxviii. 17), All power in heaven and in 
earth has been given Him (ver. 18); given, for here once 
more any idea of glory in a past eternity is excluded, but 
given in such boundlessness as makes it possible for Him to 
be in heaven (xxvi. 64), and with His people on earth at the 
same time (xviii. 20). In consideration of this true divine 
glory it cannot surprise us to see in the baptismal formula 
(xxvill. 19) the Son, although originally a human being, placed 
between the Father and the Holy Spirit; it is the expression, 
not of an ontological, but of an economic Trinity. This 
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development of the original baptismal formula which was 
“in the name of Jesus,” and which we see in use throughout 
the Acts of the Apostles, must have taken place within the 
apostolic age on the soil from which the first gospel sprang, 
Luke has not this emphatic use of the name Son; he prefers 
to use the name xvpios in the exalted sense which it had 
obtained since the glorification of Jesus, and which was 
suggested by Ps. cx. 1. But Luke did not conceive of the 
passing of Jesus to this «upsorns, in virtue of which He is the 
kingly founder and governor of His Church quite as the 
oldest tradition did (Acts 1, 33,47). While this tradition 
saw Jesus pass into the state of glory at His resurrection, 
and knows nothing of a special act of ascension, Luke views 
the resurrection first as a return to the earthly life, to a body 
which has “ flesh and bones,’ and which requires nourishment 
(Luke xxiv. 39-43; Acts x. 41), And this view requires 
the ascension as it appears in Acts i, a translation into 
sensible forms of what was at first spiritually meant (cf. 
ver. 11);! and in this form the idea of Christ’s exaltation 
passed over to the faith of the succeeding Christendom. 


§ 5. THe Work oF CaRIST 


The synoptic conception of the work of Christ is through- 
out that of the early apostles as we have it in the Petrine 
speeches of the Book of Acts, not in dogmatic, but in historico- 
prophetic form. God has sent His Son to set up His pro- 
mised kingdom on the earth, at first in Israel. The thoroughly 
national form in which pious Jewish Christians still imagined 
this in the later apostolic period is clear from the Psalms of 
Mary and Zacharias, as well as from the message of the angel 
of the nativity (Luke i., ii.); and even a Gentile Christian like 
Luke did not hesitate to reproduce it thus in his Gospel. 
The destination of Messiah for the Gentile world, announced 
in Isa. xl. ff., outweighs His Israelitish mission only in the 
mouth of the prophet Simeon, as he anticipates the powers of 
resistance which are present in the Jewish nation (Luke ii. 
32, 34). As to the public life and work of Jesus, it is 

1 Originally the ascension into heaven was as purely a symbolical 
expression as the coming in the clouds of heaven. 
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evident that the evangelists appreciate its significance; bub 
they find that not so much in His doctrine and His miracles, 
as in His work of preparing the way of the kingdom of 
heaven, which is done by both. Jesus does not yet appear as 
Messiah in the full sense, but as a “ prophet mighty in word 
and deed,” of whom it is hoped that He will redeem Israel 
(Luke xxiv. 19, 21), that is, will turn out to be Messiah. 
Hence the significance of His teaching is that He announces 
the nearness, the nature, and the conditions of the kingdom 
of heaven (cf. Mark i. 14 f., iv. 1-11; Matt. ix. 35, xiii, 24, 
etc.), in which Matthew gives special prominence to the 
statement of the righteousness required for the kingdom of 
heaven; Luke, to Jesus’ promise of grace, and demands for 
compassion, The miracles of Jesus appear beside His 
doctrines as proofs that the kingdom of heaven is at hand 
(Matt. xii. 28). When Mark, in particular, lays stress on the 
casting out of demons by Jesus and His disciples (i. 39, vi. 7), 
he does so undoubtedly because he regards them as a con- 
quest of the kingdom of darkness. That the kingdom of God 
has not yet appeared in’ the way in which it was popularly 
expected, is not due to Jesus, but to the insusceptibility and 
obduracy of the Jewish nation, which has wrought itself up to 
the rejection of the Messiah sent by God; that is the great 
apologetic aspect under which all three Synoptists write the 
history of Jesus. Hence the death upon the cross is not 
described as the decisive act of salvation; the few words of 
Jesus pointing to this are quoted, but are never made the 
text for further remark; the infinite sin of Israel is what 
governs the narrative, and Matthew in particular, who writes 
for Jews, brings it sharply into prominence. A bare sug- 
gestion of a doctrine of the saving death of Jesus is given in 
the repeated emphasis laid on the sufferings of Christ as 
necessary according to the Scriptures (Luke xxiv. 26; Acts 
xvii. 3), in the phrase eds dpeow aduaptidv added by Matthew 
to the words at the Supper (Matt. xxvi. 28), and the phrase 
quoted from the mouth of Paul (Acts xx. 28), that Jesus 
purchased the Church by His own blood. The resurrection 
of Jesus stands out all the more as the divine justification of 
Him who was innocently condemned, and as the starting- 
point of His invisible kingly glory (Acts i. 22, iv. 33, etc.). 
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At the same time the perversion by which Matt. xii. 40 
makes the words of Jesus about the: sign of Jonah apply to 
the resurrection of the Son of Man, shows the difficulty the 
early Church had in reconciling the actual death of Jesus 
with her Old Testament expectations. By this unexpected 
end the original expectation of the kingdom of God was 
changed in various ways. First, instead of a kingdom of 
Christ, there comes into existence only a Church of Christ; 
then in this Church the Gentiles more and more take the 
place of Israel as people of the kingdom; finally, for the 
setting up of the kingdom a second coming of Messiah is 
needed. As to the founding, increase, and guidance of the 
Church announced in Matthew (xvi. 18, xviii. 17), the Acts 
of the Apostles considers this to be the peculiar work of the 
exalted Christ. The Lord founds the Church by the out- 
pouring of His Holy Spirit (Acts 11. 33). He adds to it 
daily those who are being saved (ii. 47); He also guides its 
undertakings through His Spirit (zvedua *Inood, xvi. 7), 
which speaks in and through the apostles, prophets, and 
believers (cf., for example, xiii. 2, 9, xv. 28, xvi. 7), and gives 
His mighty blessing thereto (xix. 20: kata xpdtos Tod Kxupiou 
6 royos niEavey Kai tcxyvev). The Holy Spirit is conceived 
chiefly as the prophetic principle; but this does not exclude 
Him from being also the ethical, which exhorts the Church 
(ix. 31), and keeps it from being defiled (v. 3). The Church 
had, according to God’s counsel and Christ’s prediction, to 
begin at Jerusalem and from the Jewish nation, but to 
advance to the heathen, to the ends of the earth (Acts i. 8). 
Matthew and Mark recognise that as Christ’s declared will, 
although they know that He deemed Himself bound to Israel 
(Mark vii. 27; Matt. xv. 24-26); they tell of His foreseeing 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and His command to call the 
heathen world (Matt. viii. 12, xxi. 43, xxi. 9f., xxvii. 19; 
Mark xii. 9). But Luke has represented step by step the 
providential realisation of this will of God and Jesus in his 
Acts of the Apostles, by bringing to view at the same time 
the guilty rejection and continued persecution of the gospel 
on the part of the Jews. Associated with this prophetic and 
historical view is the synoptic interpretation of the parousia. 
The apostolic Church had not recognised that Jesus, by His 
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returning in the clouds of heaven, meant a universal course of 
victory beginning immediately after His shameful death 
(Matt. xxvi. 64); they imagined with their childish thinking 
a single sensible event which would shortly take place, and 
resume the interrupted work of setting up the kingdom 
(Acts i. 11). The hope that the Messiah, who was rejected, 
would be once more given to the Jewish nation in order to 
bring in “the day of refreshing” (Acts iii. 20), was destroyed 
by Israel’s obduracy ; as the Jewish nation advanced towards 
its judgment, it became certain to those who saw in Israel 
the turning point in the world’s history, that God’s judgment 
on Israel and Jerusalem would involve the judgment of the 
world, that is, would bring about the visible return of Jesus. 
Hence the form in which Jesus’ prophetic sayings are pre- 
served in the Synoptics, in which Matthew loosely, and Luke 
more closely, connects the return of Jesus with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. With this not far distant time are connected 
the final hopes, the raising of the dead, and the renewal of 
heaven and earth; with respect to the first, the two current 
notions of the resurrection of the righteous and the resurrec- 
tion both of the just and the unjust (this latter put in the 
mouth of Paul) stand in Luke naively side by side (Luke xiv. 
14, xx. 35; Acts xxiv. 15). 


§ 6. THe Way oF SALVATION 


The more primitive standpoint of Matthew and Mark, and 
the Paulinising standpoint of Luke, are more distinctly marked 
in the occasional indication of the way of salvation than on 
the objective side of Christian doctrine, though there is no 
positive contradiction, and there is nothing like the sharp- 
ness of the distinction between James and Paul. The 
fundamental notion in all is, that salvation is conditioned by 
repentance toward God (werdvova conversion), and faith in 
the gospel of Jesus; it appears in the first preaching of Jesus 
(Mark i. 15), and right on to the Pauline preaching of the 
second part of the Acts of the Apostles (Acts xx. 21). That 
the baptism attached to this is not meant as an independent 
condition of salvation, but as a seal, is clear from the fact that 
the apostle and the first hundred and twenty disciples received 
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a baptism of the Spirit but not of water (Actsi. 5). It is 
further evident that repentance and faith do not render a 
continuous indwelling superfluous, they are to establish it. 
The discussions (chap. vii. 1 f., xii. 28 f.) attest for the Gospel 
of Mark that, apart from the ritual law of the Sabbath (Mark 
ii. 27, 28), the ten commandments of God are the demands of 
Jesus also, in the deeper and more spiritual sense which they 
obtain when they are referred to the two “great command- 
ments.” Matthew, in his Sermon on the Mount, deals more 
with the subjective conditions of the kingdom of heaven; he 
groups in the beatitudes the features of spiritual susceptibility 
as a positive divine disposition, as they distinguish the citizen 
of the kingdom from the man of the world, and then illus- 
trates them by profound explanations and applications of the 
thoroughly positive relation of Jesus to the revealed law; He 
demands not a lower but a higher, because a far more inward 
fulfilment of it. But that does not bind Christian men to 
the Mosaic letter and the Mosaic ceremonial commandments. 
Even Matthew and Mark know that Jesus did not regard 
Himself as under obligation to these; that He declared Himself 
to be “ Lord of the Sabbath”; that He took as His watchword 
the prophetic saying, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” 
and set aside the Levitical commandments about food in His 
saying: “ Not that which entereth into the mouth defileth the 
man.” Still more, in the narrative of the temple tax (Matt. 
xvii.), Matthew makes us see how Jesus knew Himself to be 
free from the obligations of the Jewish religious government, 
and only accommodated Himself to it not to offend His people; 
and the report of the conversation about fasting (Mark ii. and 
Matt. ix.) shows how both evangelists were conscious of Jesus’ 
intention to bring His disciples also to this standpoint of 
inner freedom, and not shut up the new wine of the spiritual 
life in the old skins of Jewish forms. They both know that 
Christians no longer live in the old covenant but in the new, 
which the sacrificial blood of Christ has sealed (Mark xiv. 24; 
Matt. xxvi. 28); that in this new covenant there is no longer 
a visible temple, but an dddos ayerporrointos (Mark xiv. 58), 
a worship of God in spirit and in truth, in which ritual law 
has no longer any value; with this new covenant has come a 
new commandment, no longer a commandment of Moses but 
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of Jesus; “Teach them to observe all things I have com- 
manded you,” are the last words in the first Gospel. Thus, 
though the Mosaic customs might be reverently observed in 
the circles for which the Gospel was intended (ef. the con- 
sideration for the Sabbath in Matt. xxiv. 20), they could 
no longer be regarded as means of righteousness before God. 
That even those virtues which Christ required are not regarded 
as meritorious performances of one’s own power, but as 
exhibitions of the power of the Holy Spirit and the new life 
which God supplies, we may assume in Matthew and Mark, 
though we have no documentary proof, because this question 
was never discussed by them. The utterances of Luke go 
further on this point. He has, even in the Gospel, strongly 
emphasised the free grace of God, the forgiveness of sin com- 
municated to faith, and the lack of any merit in a disciple who 
does all he ought to do (cf. Luke xv. 11-32, xviii. 9-14, vii. 
36-50, xvii. 7-10). Still more has he occasion in the Acts 
of the Apostles to express his Paulinising view; grace and 
faith, as may be seen from innumerable passages, are to him 
the turning points of Christianity (Acts xiv. 3 xx. 24: word 
of grace, gospel of grace). In particular, he ascribes it to the 
grace of God that a man should believe; “God hath opened 
the door of faith to the Gentiles” (Acts xiv. 27): “God 
opened the heart of Lydia to attend to the words of Paul” 
(xvi. 14); “ Which had believed through grace,” it is said, 
xviii. 27. The turn of expression (xiii. 48) sounds almost 
like predestination, “ As many as were ordained to eternal life 
believed”; but the exhortations to abide in the Lord, or to 
abide in the grace of God (xi. 23, xiii. 43), or the reproach of 
unbelievers which appears xiii. 46, “Ye deem yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life,” let us see that retayuévoe Foav 
is meant, not in the sense of a denial of freedom, but only in 
the Pauline sense of election and call. As to the idea of 
faith, Luke uses the primitive “believe the word,” “believe on 
the Lord” (Luke xxiv. 25; Acts xviii. 8), but he also uses the 
Pauline muotevew eis Xpiorov, or él tov Kvptov (Acts ix. 42, 
xxiv. 24); wuorevew simply is most frequent as characteristic 
of the Christian man (Luke viii. 12, 13; Acts iv. 4, viii. 13, 
xvii. 34, etc.). But in him this accentuation of grace and 
faith goes hand in hand with active Christianity. The demand 
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of petavova, the more ethical expression of the fundamental 
condition, alternates with that of wiotis (Acts ii. 38, xi. 18, 
petavoia eis Sonv). That the Mosaic law in the letter is not 
to be imposed as a yoke on the Gentiles, that is, not in the 
Jewish sense as a means of righteousness, is emphatically 
declared (Acts xv. 10f.). But the saying of Jesus, that not 
one jot or tittle of the law should pass away, is also found in 
Luke’s Gospel (Luke xvi. 17); which can only have been 
understood by the evangelist in the sense of a spiritual fulfil- 
ment, which is still necessary in the kingdom of Christ. The 
Christian obligations of love, of forgiveness, and of practical 
compassion, are of special importance to Luke; and he groups 
the Sermon on the Mount under these headings, by leaving 
out the discussions of the law, which he may have supposed 
were meant for Jews only. He goes so far in the commenda- 
tion of deeds of kindness as to give the impression that he 
held an Ebionitic view of earthly goods; the advice which Jesus 
gives to the rich young man, “Sell what thou hast,” appears 
in Luke xii. 33f. as a general precept for all disciples of 
Jesus, and he manifestly saw with special pleasure in the 
so-called community of goods of the early Church a fulfilment 
of that precept. Another ascetic feature is the prominence 
of a regular practice of fasting and prayer (Acts i. 14, xiii. 
2, 3, xiv. 23); in this he goes beyond the freedom both of 
Jesus and of Paul, and reminds us of the beginning of the 
post-apostolic age. In such circumstances it is remarkable 
that the most decidedly Pauline doctrine, that of justification 
by faith, is scarcely hinted at even in the second or Pauline 
part of the Acts of the Apostles; it is only once expressed in 
xiii. 39 (ard mavrav, dv ode ndvvAOnTe ev vouw Movoéws 
SixatwOhvas, ev TovT@ (Jesus) was 6 mictevwv Sixacodrar), 
and here it sounds almost like a reminiscence. Luke’s mode 
of thought is not therefore a clearly expressed Paulinism ; it 
marks the transition to the post-apostolic reconciliation of the 
teaching of the primitive apostles and Paul in a plain, practical 
Christianity. His favourite expressions and phrases may be 
traced everywhere. Christians are called by preference “the 
disciples,” or “the brethren.” Their confession is that they 
“call on the name of the Lord” (Jesus), ix. 14. “The word” 
is celebrated above all as the saving power of God in the 
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world (word of God, word of the Lord, words of this life 6 
(iv. 31.4, vi. 7, viii. 14, 25, x. 44, xii 24, etc.), The preaching 
of the Lord Jesus (evayyertfer Oat) is synonymous (v. 42, viil. 
35, xi 20, etc.) with the preaching of the word (xiii. 5). 
The most peculiar phrase is the designation of Christianity 
as “the way of the Lord,” “way of God,” or simply “way” 
(ix. 2, xviii. 25, 26, xix. 9, 23, xxiv. 14, etc.), a usage which 
is developed in the post-apostolic “ Didache.” 


CHA PTERSIE 


THE EPISTLE OF JUDE AND THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
PETER 


§ 1. THe EPISTLE OF JUDE 


The New Testament Epistles which we have still to con- 
sider illustrate the transition from the apostolic to post- 
apostolic Christianity im another way than the synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. If the latter writings 
show us disciples of the apostles engaged in securing remin- 
iscences of the beginnings of the gospel for the succeeding 
generation, the task has fallen to the authors of these Epistles 
of defending the simple Christianity of the communities 
against disturbing innovations. After the danger of an infu- 
sion of Pharisaic Judaism had been overcome, the danger of an 
infusion of Gnostic modes of thought summoned the Church 
to be on its guard even before the great development of the 
Gnostic systems. The short fiery Epistle of Jude, enigmatic 
because of its compactness, is a monument of such defence. 
It is addressed to the ternpnpuévos ’Inood Xpictod KAnrToé, to 
those who have remained faithful in a Church or a circle of 
Churches which had been affected by a libertine degeneracy 
of Christianity. The most explicit reproach against this 
applies to unchastity: “They have turned the grace of God 
into licentiousness” (acédyevav), it is said (ver. 4), that is, they 
view the grace of God as a licence for sexual excess. This 
has occasionally been repeated in the later history of the 
Church, but it is easily understood in days when every idea 
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of chastity was dissolved under cover of the Christian ideas 
of freedom and love (observe the defilement of the Agape 
mentioned in ver. 12). Moreover, the “denying of our only 
Master and Lord, Jesus Christ,” with which those who have 
gone astray are reproached (ver. 4), can only be meant as an 
indirect denial in life, as a xupdrnta (that is, Tov Kvpuor, 
Jesus’ majesty) a@eretv, as it is afterwards called; for those 
people take part in the Christian meal of love (ver. 12), and 
still maintain a general outer connection with the Church 
(vv. 22, 23). The Carpocratians of the second century have 
been thought of; but what is here given would be a very 
inadequate description of their Gnosis; and who in the second 
century would have thought of bringing into the lists, against 
these Hellenising Free Thinkers, the name of the obscure 
brother of James? It is much more natural to think of the 
Nicolaitanes or Baalamites of the Epistles of the Apocalypse, 
an antinomian anticipation of the later Gnosis proceeding 
perhaps from a degenerate Paulinism, in which the arrogance 
of “knowledge” freeing from all precepts and prejudices (cf. 
1 Cor. viii. 1 f.) had produced the religious and moral corrup- 
tions which Paul sought to stifle in germ at Corinth, e’dwA0duta 
dayeiv kal tropvevoas.! If such conditions had appeared in 
Antioch, or some other circle of Gentile Churches in connection 
with Jerusalem, it is easily conceivable that in days when James 
was already dead, and there was no longer an apostle active in 
the region in question (cf. ver. 17), Jude, the brother of the Lord, 
should feel himself urged to write to the endangered Chris- 
tians “in respect of the common salvation,” as he says (ver. 3). 


§ 2. Tue IDEAS OF THE EPISTLE 


We can scarcely speak of the doctrinal contents of the 
Epistle from its brevity and terseness; for only the outlines 


1 A connection of the Libertines opposed by Jude with the Nicolaitanes 
of the Apocalyse might also explain the obscure éZas GaaoGnusiv of ver. 8, 
in which, according to ver. 9, a railing at fallen angels is thought of. For 
cbwrdbure Qurysiv, that is, the taking part in sacrificial feasts in which the 
Jewish Christians feared that they would fall into the power of demons, 
that is, of fallen angels, could only take place on the part of those Free 
Thinkers who arrogantly fancied themselves above these das. On the 
other hand, Rev. ii. 24 favours a Gnostic character of the Nicolaitanes. 
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of a Christian view of the world are indicated. There is one 
God and Father (uovm Oe0, ver. 25; 0e@ mrarpi, ver. 1), and He 
is our coryp Sua Inood Xpiorod (ver. 25),—a bringing into 
prominence of God the Father as the final ground of salvation, 
which will meet us again in the Pastoral Epistles. Jesus 
Christ appears in subordination to this only God the Father 
as the instrument of His will in salvation; and, on the other 
hand, as “our only Master and Lord” He is set over all His 
brethren—so set over them that even His own brother Jude 
calls himself His servant (ver. 1). The divine glory to 
which this man Jesus has attained is truly reflected in the 
looking of Christians for 7é éXeos Tod Kupiov ‘Incov Xpictod, 
His mercy at that great day of judgment (ver. 6), when in 
grace He shall open to them the entrance to “eternal life” 
(ver. 21; cf. ver. 2). To this eternal life Christians are 
called (ver. 1); they have received the Holy Spirit (ver. 21), 
while the corrupt Wuysxot are mvedua pn Eyovtes (ver. 19), 
that is, sensuous men without the Holy Spirit of God. In 
virtue of this possession of the Spirit it is said, ver. 5 (as in 
1 John ii. 20), they know all things once for all, that is, all 
things that belong to salvation, and in virtue of the same 
Spirit they are dyoe (ver. 3), consecrated to God, as dis- 
tinguished from the lost world. But they are and have all 
this by the fact “that our most holy faith was delivered to 
them once for all” (wapadofeion, ver. 3). We might suppose, 
on the strength of this wapadoOeicn, that wiotis here should 
be taken in the later sense of jides, que ecreditur, the truth of 
faith ; but that would be against the usage of the whole New 
Testament ; and so aéotvs is rather to be taken as the gift of 
God, which is once (by divine grace) communicated to us, 
which, however, we must then preserve (éraywvitecOat TH 
dma mapadobcicn micte); as the basis of life laid in us 
by God on which the whole Christian life has to be built 
(emockodopmodvtes Eavtods TH dywwTdtn tuav mater, ver. 20). 
Thus the Christian state appears here also on one side as 
the work of divine grace (17d Suvapévw urdEar dpas 
antaistous Kal oTijoal, «.7.r., ver. 24), on the other side 
as a matter of human freedom (éraywvifecOar), as it is ex- 
pressed in ver. 21, “ praying in the holy spirit,” and “ keeping 
oneself in the love of God.” But the impulse to this abiding 
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in the love of God is, at anyrate, associated in the wiotus 
with confidence in the divine mercy in Christ; faith is the 
impelling power of sanctification, and is probably on that 
account called adywwrarn, because it can only be preserved in 
a heart and life sanctifying themselves. And here we touch 
on what is characteristic in the author’s Christian thought. 
Men without moral restraint are to him no longer Christians 
at all; they are aceBets, who turn the grace of God into 
licentiousness, and who thus deny the Lord Jesus Christ; to 
him it is a matter of course that Christians should find 
discipline in the gift of grace, and holiness in faith. For 
they can only hope to “stand with joy before the presence of 
the majesty of God, who is their Saviour through Christ,” as 
morally blameless (@u@poz, ver. 24). From this point is dis- 
closed the outlook on the approaching “judgment of the 
great day,” with its condemnation and its blessedness. Jude 
has taken the prophecy of this judgment from the Book of 
Enoch, which, in the naive way of an unlearned man, he 
regards as the work of Enoch (ver. 14), though he might 
just as well have taken it from more genuine sources. And 
the judgment of God on the unbelieving Israelites in the 
wilderness, on the fallen angels of Gen. vi, whose punish- 
ment the Book of Enoch reported, and finally on Sodom and 
Gomorrah, of which the unchastity of those misguided people 
remind him, serve as examples of the final judgment which 
will then overtake these children of Cain and disciples of 
Balaam, this new band of Korah, in so far as believers do not 
succeed in plucking them as brands from the burning (vv. 5, 
11, 22, 23). But these look for “the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (ver. 21), not as those who may be still 
stained with sin on that great day, but as those who, kept 
by God without stumbling, and keeping themselves in the 
love of God, are presented by sanctifying grace “ before God’s 
presence with exceeding joy.” Hence it is the thought of 
God’s sanctifying grace revealed in Christ and grasped by 
faith which underlies the view of the world in the Epistle; 
we have here a simple but genuine Christianity not developed 
after the manner of Paul or John, 
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§ 3. Tue SEeconp EPISTLE OF PETER 


A man in the second century who wished to strengthen 
his contemporaries against a similar error of his day, has 
made the Epistle of Jude the basis of a more elaborate letter 
to which he gave the form of a Petrine Epistle. That the 
so-called second Epistle of Peter is not, like the first, a 
genuine apostolic monument, was already felt by the early 
Church, which observed an eloquent silence about it up to 
the third century, but then gave open expression to its 
doubts of its genuineness. There is no document of the 
New Testament that is critically disputed with such evident 
reason. The author already counts the Pauline Epistles 
among the ypadaé, that is, the canonical writings of the New 
Testament; he combats a doubt of the return of Christ, 
which could not have arisen among Christians during the 
lifetime of Peter, or before the destruction of Jerusalem; he 
meets with an accurate statement of their words false 
teachers, whose coming, from the standpoint of the apostolic 
age, he predicts, but he betrays the fact also that they are 
already in existence (cf. 11. 1-3 with vv. 12, 15; iii, 3 with 
vv. 4, 5); so we do not need even to consider how striking 
and far-fetched are the alleged apostolic reminiscences, or 
how improbable it is that an apostle should borrow his pre- 
diction of future seducers from another man’s Epistle, in order 
to discover the real state of the case. The men of the later 
generation who lived entirely on the memories of the great 
apostles, and hoped to defend their inheritance more effect- 
ively by putting the defence in the mouth of the apostles, 
did not reckon such a disguise as a deception. Christians 
who have degenerated into debauchery, preachers of a fleshly 
freedom which is simply a falling back into the old bondage 
of sin, are viewed as wanderers who must be opposed in the 
name of Peter. But it is a new feature in them, that, sup- 
ported by the long delay of the parousia of Jesus, they 
mockingly set themselves above the Christian belief in an 
approaching judgment of the world: “Where is the promise 
of His coming?” they say; “since the fathers fell asleep all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
world” (iii. 4). Moreover, there is mention here of false 
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teachers who shall bring in pernicious heresies (ii. 1); but 
there are no traces of a more developed form of Gnosis, go 
that even here we must think of an earlier latitudinarianism 
‘belonging to the beginning of the second century.! The 
attacks on the parousia also best fit an age in which, after 
the death of the last contemporary of Jesus, the apparent 
falseness of His predictions of return must have specially 
moved men’s mind. To this phase of opinion, otherwise 
unknown to us, the Epistle of Jude is related in such a way 
that there can be no doubt of the dependence of the alleged 
Peter on it. The suspicious quotation of the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch is avoided, the vigorous style of Jude gives 
place to a style smooth and undecided, whereby, as it appears, 
even misunderstandings occur; but the polemic of the Epistle 
of Jude is almost verbally repeated in the second chapter of 
our Epistle.” Yet our Epistle has its independent centre of 
interest in opposing those mockers of the parousia. Since 
the delay of the parousia manifestly threw the Christians 
into confusion, and, at the same time, threatened to shake 
the whole idea of the judgment of the world, the Epistle 
reaches its climax in chap. iil, in the justification of this 
Christian view of the end of the world. And this apologetic 
and polemic together are embraced in an admonition to 
Christendom to hold fast its faith, and holiness in that faith, 
in order that it may not be given over to destruction with 
these degenerate men in the surely approaching judgment, 
but be worthy to share in the new world which will spring 
out of the destruction of the present. In pursuance of this 
practical idea, essentially the same as appears in the Epistle 
of Jude, our document shows a way of thinking which is 
quite worthy of the rest of the New Testament. 


1 The Gnostic theories could only be alluded to by the soo@icpevor 
wbbo1, the cunningly devised fables, which the author in the name of the 
apostle rejects (i. 16) ; and the closing remark of the Epistle about the 
misinterpretation of Paul’s Epistles might suggest that these Gnostic 
theories had been fostered by over ambitious followers of Paul, or had 
been read into Pauline writings. 

2 That it is impossible to reverse the relation, and conceive the Epistle 
of Jude as dependent on Peter, has been decerned by almost all moderns, 
Only Spitta has made the contrary attempt; but he can convince no one, 
in spite of the acuteness he has brought to his attempt. 
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§ 4. THE FOUNDATION OF SALVATION 


The detailed exposition of this fundamental thought 
divides itself into a view of the foundations of salvation which 
have been laid and their requirements on the one hand, and 
an outlook to the consummation on the other. The indica- 
tions which we get as to the first are simple, and they are 
only in part particular in their wording. God the Father 
(@cod matpés, i. 17) is He to whom salvation is traced back. 
“ Through His glory and virtue,” it is said G. 4), “are given to 
us exceeding great and precious promises, that by these we 
might be partakers of a divine nature, having escaped the 
corruption that is in the world through lust.” The expression 
“virtue of God” is perhaps an awkward imitation of 1 Pet. 
ii, 9; the phrase, tis év TO Koop ev ériOvmia POopas, traces 
back the corruption of sin, as is common to the New Testa- 
ment, to the licentiousness of the flesh. The designation of 
salvation as Tiwsa cal péyiota érrayyéAwata, marks that the 
chief interest lies in the future. To this future salvation 
God has called the readers (i. 3—without doubt by the 
gospel), as “in virtue of His righteousness He causes to be 
communicated to them a like precious faith with the apostle ” 
(i. 1). He has called and chosen them (1. 10); yet so that it 
is left to their diligence to make their calling and election 
sure, that is, so that grace and freedom are united, and what 
was secured by divine grace cannot be laid hold of finally 
without an exercise of human will. This manifestly makes 
calling and election synonymous: election is the act of grace 
which takes one man out of the mass through calling. But 
the great instrument of the saving grace of God is “our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (i. 2). His names are cvpios and carnp hud 
—the latter, in particular, is frequently used (i, 1, 11, ii. 20, 
iii. 2,18). That He is also called God, and indeed 6 Oeds, is 
only a false inference from i. 1, Tod Geod jyav Kal cwrhpos 
’Inood Xpriorod, in which the 2uav placed after @eod indicates 
that the article is to be prefixed to owrtfpos; the passage 
immediately following (ver. 2,) év émiyvaoes tod Oeod Kal 
‘Incov Xpictod tod Kupiov *uav, and the general mode of 
thought and expression of the New Testament, leave no 
doubt about that. It cannot surprise us in respect of the 
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glory of Jesus’ exaltation which stands before us in both 
passages, that i. 3 speaks of His @eta dvvaues, which by means 
of the knowledge of God has given us all things necessary 
mpos Foi kat evoéBevav, and that in iti. 18 a doxology is 
said of Him such as is applied to God in Jude ver. 25. The 
saving act of Jesus is thought of when He is called (ii. 1) 
the ayopacas avtovs Secmorns, the Lord who has done all He 
could to purchase even those false teachers with His blood. 
The expression is without doubt meant, in the sense of 1 Pet. 
i. 18, of the virtual redemption from the power and bondage 
of sin. On the basis, therefore, of that deed through which 
Jesus has won for Himself the name of a Master and Saviour 
(SeomroTns Kat owrtyp), He could as the exalted, “in divine 
power,” bestow upon the readers the knowledge of the God 
who called them (i. 3), and the cleansing from their old sins 
(i. 9); the former undoubtedly by means of the preaching of 
the gospel, the latter in baptism. Christianity thus estab- 
lished, presents itself to our author on the one hand as an 
000s aAnOelas, on the other as an 000s dvKatoctvns (ii. 2, 21), 
passages in which therefore is repeated a_ post-apostolic 
designation of Christianity already noted in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Christianity is “a way,” for the question in it is 
the “entrance into the eternal kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ” G. 11); but the keys of this kingdom are truth and 
righteousness, knowledge and sanctification. The idea of 
knowledge (é7iyvaons, i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 20, 21), perhaps under 
the influence of an age in which Gnosis was a mighty watch- 
word, is so much a favourite of the author that it has almost 
supplanted that of faith (wiorus only 1.1, 5). But they are 
closely related to each other. Faith, in i. 1, is conceived 
as a summary of personal Christianity; in i. 5, as a source of 
all Christian virtues, even of knowledge. In the same way, in 
i. 3, the knowledge of God is the means of giving us all things 
that pertain to life and godliness, and in i. 1 it is the pre- 
supposition of becoming rich in grace and peace. ‘There is no 
thought therefore of a speculative knowledge reaching beyond 
mots, but of a religious knowledge of God and Christ arising 
with and in faith (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 20), a practical knowledge of the 
way of righteousness, by which one is, as it is expressly said 
(ii. 20, 21), withdrawn from the pollutions of the world. “The 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 32 
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way of truth ” is therefore “ the way of righteousness ” also; the 
goal of the Christian profession is, that we “become partakers 
of a divine nature” (i. 4) that is, that we “ become holy as He 
is holy” (cf. 1 Pet.i. 15, 16). But this striving for holiness 
affects and is affected by the striving for knowledge; it pro- 
ceeds from knowledge, and again it reacts on knowledge. 
“ He that lacketh these things,” it is said (1. 9), of the Christian 
excellences enumerated before (vv. 5-7), “is blind, short- 
sighted, forgetting that he was cleansed from his past sins,” 
that is, his eye for the knowledge of higher things is put out, 
and he forgets the favour which God has bestowed on him in 
baptism (cf. the design of stirring up the readers by way of 
remembrance expressed in 1.13 and iii. 1, of awakening in 
them the clear discernment and remembrance of the prophetic 
and apostolic word). Again, it is said @. 8), “ If you have 
those excellences, they make you that ye shall be neither 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”; that is, the knowledge of the Lord grows along with 
them, and so it seems to be conceived as a mystical knowledge 
concerning the whole inner life, it is a bond of communion 
with the Lord. Now, as Christianity, as an object of know- 
ledge, is the 7rapodoa adGeva in which we have to stand fast 
(i. 12), so it is considered on the side of its ethical claims as 
the évtod, “the holy commandments delivered unto them” 
(ii. 21), the holy commandments of the Lord handed down 
through the apostles (iii. 2). This idea in its complete 
independence from the Mosaic law reminds us of a conception 
of Christianity as nova lex which was already current in the 
second century. As to its content, this commandment is the 
evoéBeia (i. 3, ii. 9) and Scavocdyy (ii. 21), with all their 
manifestations “dylais avactpodpais Kal etoeBeias,” as it is 
called (iii. 11); or (iii. 14) “the diligence that one may be 
found without spot, and blameless.” The passage i. 5—7, 
describes somewhat more in detail the character of the 
Christian life: “ Besides this, giving all diligence, add to your 
faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, 
temperance; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly love; and to brotherly 
love, charity.” A chain of Christian characteristics which 
shows how faith is conceived as the root of all Christian 
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attributes, but the connection which is more rhetorical than 
psychological exhibits no special law. Here as everywhere 
the helping hand of divine grace is stretched out to aid men’s 
free activity. ‘Give all diligence to make your calling and 
election sure ” (viz. through holiness), it is said (i. 11); “for so 
an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,”— 
a promise which seems to speak not of an entrance only at the 
last day, or at the end of life, but of a present access “ abund- 
antly” permitted to the kingdom of grace already existing. 


§ 5. THE END oF THE WoRLD 


This does not mean that Christianity, in opposition to 
the frivolous mockers who believe in the unchangeableness 
and imperishableness of the present world, does not point 
to the goal of the world’s consummation. According to 
our Epistle, a final consummation of the world, which 
at the same time contains for the devout man the per- 
fection of his own life, is already guaranteed by the prophetic 
words of the Old Testament, which to the pious man, who 
gives attention to them, shine in the darkness of the world 
and time “as a light in a dark place” (i. 19). For no 
biblical prophecy is a matter of private émiAvous, of private 
reading of the future, “but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost” (i. 20, 21). But the 
appearing of Jesus Christ has “made more sure,’ that is, 
confirmed, these prophetic words (1. 19). For this appearing 
issued in the dvvayis and mapovola of Christ, described in 
i. 16 as the most essential content of the apostolic communi- 
cation; it ended with His exaltation, in which all power in 
heaven and on earth was given Him, and with the hope of 
His coming again in glory. Hence the striking reference of 
our Epistle to the narrative of the Transfiguration (Mark ix. ; 
Matt. xvii.; Luke ix.); this transfiguration of Jesus during 
His earthly life is to the author the pledge of His coming 
again, the revelation in advance of the glory conferred by the 
Father in which He will appear to judge the world. Now 
this reappearing has certainly to be waited for, and so the 
mockers can speak of an imperishableness of the world (aii. 4). 
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Yet they are wrong even on cosmological grounds. LEvery- 
thing has not remained unchanged since the beginning of the 
creation; the first world formed by the word of God from 
water and by water perished in the water of the Flood (iii. 5, 6), 
so will the present world also perish (of viv otpavoi Kai 1 
yj), only in another way, viz. by the fire (iii. 7) of the world’s 
judgment. If the day of judgment seems to men to be 
delayed, they should consider that with God one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day (iii. 8); 
that He has a different reckoning of time from the children of 
men. He does not postpone the promise as some men 
suppose, but is long-suffering, not willing that anyone should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance (iii. 9, 15). 
But the day of the Lord will come; all the judgments of God 
which in former times have overtaken angels and men, and of 
which the Old Testament relates, are only preludes to it, for 
which all godless men are kept in reserve; they are sureties 
that the evil-doers of the present, who walk in the footsteps 
of their earliest predecessors, will not escape it (ii. 3, 9 f.). 
Nay, the appearance of the mockers is itself a sign that the 
last time and the day of the Lord is at hand (iii. 3). But it 
will come as a thief in the night. Then the heavens will 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements will melt with 
fervent heat, and the earth, together with all that it contains, 
will perish in the fire (iil. 10). And in this conflagration 
godless men will also be overtaken by their final judgment 
(ver. 7). Slaves of the perishable and the sensuous as they 
are (ii. 19), they naturally fall a prey to destruction ($@0pa). 
But the unspotted and blameless will stand in the general 
dissolution, those who in purity and constancy wait for the 
day of the Lord (iii. 11, 12); on them the bright day then 
breaks, and the morning star, the feeling that the hour of 
perfection has arrived, arises in their heart (i. 19). For the 
coming of the great day of God’s judgment will be the coming 
of their Lord and Saviour in His glory (cf. iii. 12 with ver. 4). 
A new heaven and a new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness (iii. 13), an eternal kingdom of Christ in which there is 
no more sin, will then embrace heaven and earth (c. i. 11), 
and only unblamable and unspotted and righteous men made 
perfect will have part in it (iii, 14). Therefore the closing 
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exhortation of the Epistle, from the standpoint of the future, 
summons the present to holiness. “Ye therefore, beloved, 
seeing ye know these things, beware lest ye also, being led 
away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own stead- 
fastness: but grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him be glory both now and 
for ever” (iii. 17, 18). 


CHAPTER III 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 


§ 1. INTRODUCTORY 


If the Epistle of Jude is descended from Jewish Christen- 
dom, and if the Second Epistle of Peter, dependent on Jude 
and claiming the name of Peter, proceeds manifestly from 
those circles in the second century in which the authority of 
the first apostles predominated, the Pastoral Epistles, on the 
other hand, represent the Paulinism of the post-apostolic 
period,—the common Christianity as it was developed in the 
beginning of the second century in the regions dominated by 
the name of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. For that 
these Epistles to Timothy and Titus do not proceed from 
Paul himself, but can only be historically understood as 
productions of the post-apostolic period, should no longer be 
disputed. Whoever, with any appreciation for literary indi- 
viduality, comes from the undoubtedly Pauline Epistles, and 
even from the Epistle to the Ephesians, and reads attentively 
the First Epistle to Timothy, feels himself at once in another 
world. A wholly different spiritual character meets. him, and 
it is surprising that Schleiermacher was the first to feel this, 
Now this First Epistle to Timothy is certainly the weakest 
and most desultory of the three, while the other two show a 
completer plan and an attitude more worthy of the apostle ; 
but the relation in language, ideas, and aims is so great that 
the critical judgment on these Epistles must be the same. 
Only prejudice can fail to appreciate the weight of reasons 
which turn the scale in favour of a post-apostolic origin. 
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That the Epistles cannot be placed within the life of the 
apostle without the assumption of a quite improbable second 
Roman imprisonment, is the least of these reasons. The 
thoroughly non-Pauline mode of writing weighs heavier; the 
fifth part of the words do not appear in the earlier Epistles ; 
the most characteristic Pauline ideas and phrases are wanting, 
while we come upon a whole series of new peculiarities ; 
neither in the positive teaching, nor in the combating of false 
teachers, do we recognise the mighty and profound apostle. 
And just as little do we recognise in them Timothy ana 
Titus, his faithful friends and fellow-labourers. It is incon- 
ceivable that Paul in his old age should have treated them in 
such a manner, as young, inexperienced, and unsettled men, 
to whom he must write what is evident—like a schoolmaster 
with his scholars. Still more, these Epistles do not correspond 
to any natural circumstances or motives. The apostle would 
not have left Timothy or Titus without having told them by 
word of mouth what is contained in the first and third 
Epistles, so far as it was at all necessary to tell them. One 
cannot conceive the conditions in Ephesus and Crete which 
should have demanded, immediately after the apostle’s depart- 
ure, such written commissions and exhortations ; and even the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, otherwise the most natural and 
personal of the three, contradicts itself when the apostle 
writes to his friend something like a last will, and yet leads 
him to expect from him a visit. But the Epistles betray 
themselves completely when they announce in prophetic tone 
events as future which in other passages they combat as 
already present (cf. 1 Tim. iv. 1 with i 3; i.19 and vi. 20; 
2 Tim. i. 1 and iv. 3 with ii, 16-18, 23). Here it is mani- 
fest that offences which belonged to the lifetime of the author, 
and on account of which he writes, are represented as still 
future by an artificial reference of authorship to the days of 
the apostles. Here is unveiled the riddle of the Epistles ; 
they are the first specimens of a literature of Church 
organisation which afterwards produced the dday) tov 
drootddwy and the Apostolic Constitutions. In the anxieties, 
troubles, and conflicts of the post-apostolic period, the 
Churches are called, by the authority of the dead apostles, 
to consider what the writer's own authority did not seem 
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sufficient to secure. The writer is convinced that he speaks 
entirely their mind, and therefore he does not feel that it is 
a wrong to assume their name. A more detailed discussion 
will show that our Epistles bear throughout the traces of 
post-apostolic conditions, the traces of an age in which tradi- 
tion and Church organisation became the watchwords, where, 
as the expectations of the parousia subsided, the need of a 
treaty of peace with State and society, and, on the other hand, 
the need of a completed Church Christianity in presence of 
the germinating Gnosis, became urgent. We cannot postpone 
the Epistle to the period of the developed Gnosis in the age of 
Hadrian; the developed Gnosis is not yet perceptible in them, 
but an undeveloped Judaising preparation for it (cf. 0éXovtes 
eivat vopodiddcKarot, 1 Tim. i. 7), which seemed to the author 
more like idle dreamings than ruinous errors, although it already 
appeared in serious departures from the truth (érepodvdaccaneiv, 
1 Tim. 1 3)—such as that interpretation of the resurrection 
which explained it away (2 Tim. ii. 18). The Epistles prob- 
ably originated in the age of Trajan, and by degrees; the 
earliest is the second, which may be based on a genuine letter 
of Paul to Timothy from which the many personal references 
are taken; the latest is the First Epistle to Timothy, which 
frequently suggests improved conditions, and which has the 
air of a later work, repeating and supplementing the earlier. 
A man belonging to the Pauline circle of Churches, who had 
a thorough knowledge of the life of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, undertook to combat the growing Gnosticism in this 
Epistle, in the spirit of the apostle, by urging a simple, 
practical, and apostolic Christianity, and a moral and vigorous 
Church organisation. Here, therefore, we have a memorable 
picture of the average form of Church doctrine and Church 
life, as both were developed on the basis of the Pauline 
activity, perhaps about fifty years after his death,—a picture, 
that is, of the transition of the Pauline Christianity into the 
old Catholic. We shall best consider what is peculiar in our 
Epistles if we fix attention, first on their utterances about 
the ground and the procuring of salvation, then their concep- 
tion of subjective Christianity, and finally their ecclesiastical 
views. 
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§ 2. THe Basis ofr SALVATION 


The first thing that surprises us in the Pastoral Epistles 
is the exaltation of God as the final cause of salvation; in 
contrast to the genuine Pauline Epistles, God is more extolled 
in this matter than Jesus, the Mediator of salvation. That 
is not due to any disregard of Christ, but from the need, 
probably already expressed in forms of public worship, of 
emphatically confessing amid the surrounding heathendom 
the one true revealed God. We have here a great abundance 
of solemn utterances about God’s being and attributes. Above 
all, He is the one God (1 Tim. 11. 5); an idea which (accord- 
ing to the connecting ydp in ver. 4) stands in reciprocal 
relation with the idea of the one humanity, and therefore it 
is not opposed to Gnosis, but rather to heathenism and its 
distribution of the many gods to the diverse nations. The 
exaltation of the one God is further insisted on; He is 
“ King of kings and. Lord of lords, who only hath (in Him- 
self) immortality ”; He “dwells in a light unapproachable,” 
“whom no man hath seen or can see,’—that is, no human 
spiritual eye can penetrate into the brightness of His glory 
(1 Tim. vi. 15; ef.i17). But this living God (1 Tim. iii. 15, 
iv. 10) communicates His life (Swoyovev ta mwavra, 1 Tim. vi. 
13); although fully satisfied, “ blessed” in Himself (1 Tim. i. 
11, vi. 15), yet He desires to make His glory appear, and 
gives us a blessed hope of sharing in it (Tit. ii. 13). This 
lies in His nature as love, which the name Father, repeatedly 
applied to Him, expresses (1 Tim.i. 2; 2 Tim.i. 2; Tit. i. 4). 
Love is self-imparting, and so God has destined for humanity 
the “true,” that is, “eternal life,” the immortality which He 
Himself has (1 Tim: 'i 16, vi. 19)-19s. 2 Yami ie ae 
i. 2, iii. 7). Not as though men had in anyway deserved it 
of Him; on the contrary, they are sinners (Tit. iii. 3), and as 
such incur “destruction and perdition” (1 Tim. vi. 9); it is 
God’s “kindness and love” (Tit. iii. 4), His grace and. mercy 
(1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. iii. 5, ete, for which the com- 
prehensive Pauline concept, dyamn cod, does not appear). 
Therefore the salvation of God is essentially cwrnpia, deliver- 
ance of those who would otherwise be lost; it is a mark of 
our Epistle, as distinguished from the genuinely Pauline, to 
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designate God Himself as cwrtyp (1 Tim. i. 1, ii. 3, iv. 10; 
2 Tim. 1. 9; Tit. i, 3, 11. 10, ii. 4). Two things are insisted 
on in this salvation,—quite in the sense of Paul,—that it 
rests on an eternal purpose, and that it is meant for all men. 
“God has called us,” it is said (2 Tim. i. 9), “not according 
to our works, but according to His own purpose (mpdOecis) 
and grace, which was given us in Christ before the world 
began.” That this cannot mean a predestination of some to 
the exclusion of others, but a genuine Pauline purpose of 
salvation from eternity, which has found a partial realisation 
through the call of some, and will find a fuller realisation in 
those not yet called, is attested by the emphatic universalistic 
passage (1 Tim. ii. 4): 0s avtas avOpwHtrous Oédeu cwOHvar Kat 
eis emriyvwow adnbeias édOeiv. This will of God cannot possibly 
contain anything different from His eternal wpoOecus.! The 
designation of believers as éxAexrot (2 Tim. ii. 10; Tit. i. 1) 
cannot contradict the universality of the purpose of grace; 
for just as the expression “ elect angels” (1 Tim. v. 21), means 
not a choice of some angels to the rejection of others, so the 
like designation of believers means simply that they are xara 
miorw (Tit. i. 1), as believers, God’s chosen favourites, though 
all other men may and shall become the same. God (1 Tim. 
iv. 10) is “the Saviour of all men,” but especially (uddora) 
of “those who believe,” which can only be understood as 
meaning that He is Saviour virtually of all men, but actually 
of believers; for, according to 1 Tim. iv. 8 (émayyerla fois 
THs vov Kal THS weAXOvVGNS), the true life is not a promise only 
of the future, but of the present. 


§ 3. THe PROCURING OF SALVATION 


God, who cannot lie (6 dyevdis Geos), promised this salva- 
tion before the world began (Tit. 1. 2); but He revealed it only 
at His own time, that is, the time agreeable to Him, in Christ 
Jesus. In Him the “kindness and love of God towards 
man” has appeared as “ delivering grace’ (Tit. ii. 11, iii. 4 f.); 
He is our historical Saviour (cwT7p) as God is our eternal 
Saviour (2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i. 4, ii. 13, iii. 6), and He came 
into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. i. 15); next to God the 

1 Against Weiss, N. 7. Theol. ii, 181. 
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Father He is our “ Lord” (1 Tim. i. 2, 12, vi. 3, 14; 2 Tim. 
ii. 22, etc.). In other points the Christology of our Epistle is 
distinguished from the Pauline by its simplicity. Foremost 
stands the one instructive passage, 1 Tim. ii. 5: efs yap eos, 
cis Kal pecitns Ocod Kat avOporrwr, dvOpwros Xpiatos Incovs, 
0 dodvs éavToy avtidutpov imép mavtov, That Christ is 
placed here most definitely beside “the one God,” and there- 
fore cannot possibly be conceived as in origin a divine being, 
cannot be denied. The designation eis adv@pwos, which con- 
firms this, is manifestly related to the ravtes dvOpwrrou (ver. 4), 
for whom He gave Himself, and is therefore conceived in the 
sense of Rom. v. 12-19; He is the one Man who embraced 
all in their lost condition, took all to His soul, which He gave 
for them, and thus founded a new humanity in union with 
God. By doing this He became the Mediator between God 
and man, the Man in whom God has come to meet men, and 
through whom men can return to God. Some have sought to 
find, besides, in our Epistles indications of pre-existence, and 
even utterances about the divinity of Christ. From the 
expression, “He came into the world,” or “He appeared” 
(1 Tim. 1.15; 2 Tim. i. 10), pre-existence cannot be inferred 
(cf. John i. 6, 7, xvi. 21); there is more support for the idea 
in éfavepo0n év capxi (1 Tim. iii. 16), if from this vague 
expression, originating perhaps in a Church hymn, any 
dogmatic idea can be derived. The mvedjpa Xpiotod is 
supposed to be pre-existent in the same way as the 7veduata of 
all men can be thought as pre-existent in God. That Christ 
in our Epistle is designated @eds is more than doubtful in view 
of 1 Tim. ii. 5; 1 Tim. iii, 16 is confessedly to be read, 
ds éfavepwOn év capxt, and not Beds épavepwOn ev capKi; and 
in the passage Tit. ii, 13, émupdvevav THs SoEns Tod pweyadou 
Geod Kal cwtijpos nuov ‘Incod Xpictod, we must without 
doubt, in spite of the want of tod before cwrhpos, think of 
two persons, the “great God,” and our Saviour Jesus Christ.t 
That, of course, does not prevent our recognising that Jesus 
Christ, who returns in the glory of the great God, has certainly 


1 The article before ’Iyod Xosorod is wanting in the same way in the 
greetings: co bod rarpos nol Xprorov Iysod (1 Tim.i. 2; 2 Tim.i. 2; Tit. 
1.4), But that the reappearing of Christ is at the same time described as 
the “appearing of the glory of the great God,” that is, of the Father, 
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become a partaker of divine glory, as to Him also (2 Tim, 
iv. 18) a formal doxology is devoted. But the Epistles 
conceive Him as originally and essentially a man, as the man 
of the seed of David (2 Tim. ii. 8) who “ witnessed the good 
confession under Pontius Pilate,” that is, who became the 
most glorious of all God’s martyrs (1 Tim. vi. 13). No doubt 
His death had another and a higher meaning than a mere 
paptupia; He has given Himself for us an dvridvtpov imép 
mavtov (1 Tim. ii. 6), or as paraphrased in Tit. ii. 14: ta 
AvTpOoNTAaL Huds ard Tdons avouias Kal KaBaplon éavToO 
Aaov TeEptovcov, EnrwTHv KadOv epywv. The dyvtiduTpov 
(=Avtpov avtt woAdGy, Matt. xx. 28) is His sacrifice of 
Himself in which hes the. power of freeing all men from the 
bonds of sin, and thus setting up a holy people of God, 
“zealous in good works.’ The idea of the “people of 
possession” gives perhaps a closer indication of how this 
power works; the power of His death to deliver lies in this, 
that Christ’s sacrifice makes men His own and wins their 
hearts. Of any payment of our debt by a vicarious expiation 
there is no mention here any more than in 1 Pet. u. 18, 
though there is no doubt that the author conceived the moral 
delivering power of Christ’s self-sacrifice as at the same time 
the pledge of the divine will to forgive. The resurrection of 
Jesus is expressly mentioned only in 2 Tim. ii. 8, which 
seems to embody a definitely formulated confession; but the 
passage (2 Tim. i. 10) undoubtedly refers to the significance of 
the resurrection, “ who hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.” The trans- 
figuration and glorification of Christ are extolled, though in 
obscure phrases, in that saying (1 Tim. iii, 16) which is 
introduced as a “confessedly great mystery of godliness.” 
“Who was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
appeared to angels, was preached among the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received into glory.” The arrangement of 
the clauses in this, which is probably a fragment of a hymn, 
does not seem strict, at least not in its closing part, where the 


cannot cause the least difficulty, as Christ, according to His own declara- 
tion, will come again “in the glory of His Father,” and His kingdom 
then appearing is also the appearance of His glory. Cf. Huther on the 
passage, 
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ascension already indicated as it seems in dO ayyédoss is 
once more insisted on as a reception into an abiding condition 
of glory. “Justified in the Spirit” seems to refer to the 
transfiguration based on the resurrection ; Christ the crucified 
is brought to honour by the resurrection, and as Paul expresses 
it (1 Cor. xv. 45), He becomes a mvetua Cworoody. That 
leads over to the mission of the Spirit which Tit. i. 5, 6 
conceives as an act of God through Christ, 2 Tim. i. 14 asa 
gift which leads to abiding possession; in both passages the 
Holy Spirit is the principle of the inner life, God’s power of 
“regeneration and renewal,” as well as the power by which 
the grace received is kept. The sensible means by which the 
glorified Christ works on earth are the gospel and baptism. 
The «Ajous, which as in Paul is ascribed to God Himself 
(2 Tim. i. 9), is without doubt to be traced back to the gospel 
(1 Tim. i. 11; 2 Tim. i. 10), for which also 6 Acyos Tod Geod, 
6 NOYos THS aAnOelas, OY o TLaTOS AOyos, and even OF UyLaivoyTes 
Noyou ’Incod Xpicrod, are substituted (2 Tim. ii. 9, 15; Tit. i. 
3,9; 1 Tim. vi. 3). Baptism is designated (Tit. i. 5) “the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit,” 
that is, the washing which represents and mediates the 
regeneration and renewal proceeding from the Holy Spirit; a 
definite notion of this mediation cannot be gathered from the 
passage. This ruling of Christ in the Spirit, word, and 
sacrament is not, however, the last element in His saving 
activity. He also leads the salvation inwardly established 
towards an appearing in glory, and He is called accordingly in 
a special sense “our hope” (1 Tim.i. 1). His reappearing 
(érupdvera) is no longer indeed, as in Paul, conceived as at a 
definite time and near at hand, it is the close of the work of 
salvation, now as ever expected with certainty (1 Tim. vi. 14; 
2 Tim. iv. 1, 8; Tit. ii, 13). Then will He appear “in the 
glory of the great God” as the righteous Judge of the living 
and the dead (2 Tim. iv. 1, 8), and will fulfil (1 Tim. iv. 8), to 
those who love His appearing, the “ promise of life in Him” 
(2 Tim. i. 1), which He has already inwardly fulfilled on 
earth. He will give them “the crown of righteousness” 
(2 Tim. iv. 8), that is, He will recognise them as perfected in 
righteousness; He will preserve them unto His heavenly 
kingdom as men free from all evil, they shall even reign with 
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Him (2 Tim. iv. 18, ii 12). Thus we have throughout an 
echo of the Pauline gospel, but the form is simple and popular, 
and there are none of the apostle’s high flights of thought. 


§ 4. SuBJECTIVE CHRISTIANITY 


More differences from the Pauline mode of teaching appear 
in the subjective side of Christianity, in which Paul’s most 
distinct peculiarities are noticeable. In significant distinction 
from Paul, Christianity is not conceived as faith (Gal. iii. 23), 
but as “ doctrine,’—a thought which is not altogether foreign 
to the apostle (cf. Rom. vi. 17), but does not take the place of 
prominence in him which it has here. For example, in 
1 Tim. vi. 1, “the doctrine” is simply Christianity ; cf. also 
Tit. 1. 9, ii. 10. We feel that we are in a period in which 
already the contrasts of true and false doctrines, of tysa(vouca, 
didacKkania, and étepodidackanreiv rule the Church (the first a 
favourite expression of our Epistle, 1 Tim.i. 10, vi. 8; 2 Tim. 
Ueto 9 45:5 Lib. 1-9; 13,-13,,1, 2, 9-3 the latter,.1 Tim. i-3; 
vi. 3). This does not, however, imply that the prevailing 
tendency is theoretical and theological. In presence of the 
“profane” idle dreamings and fabulous speculations of the 
so-called Gnosis (1 Tim. i. 6, vi. 20; 2 Tim. i1 16), our 
Epistles represent in principle a simple practical Christianity 
which keeps to the sphere of religion and conduct. Its chief 
watchword is, a word foreign to the Apostle Paul, but 
descriptive of that practical religious tendency, godliness 
Gace nl Tim: a0.) 2,- ii) 16, dv. 7,./8, viwd;, 6,6, 115 
2 Tim. iii. 5; Tit. i 1); we meet with the idea also in the 
Second Epistle of Peter, but its wholly practical nature 
specially appears here in the repeated evoeBas Spy (2 Tim. 
iii. 12; Tit. ii 12). This evoéBesa, for which is also sub- 
stituted (1 Tim. ii. 10) GOcocéBeva, fear of God, has, in 
harmony with the prominence given to God above Christ, 
the same position in our Epistle as the miotis ets Xpiotov 
in the Pauline system of doctrine ; the whole of Christianity 
is the cat evoéBevav didacnaria. The facts of the Saviour’s 
life are To THs evoeBeias pvotHpcov (1 Tim. ii. 16); it is the 
true and sincere relation of surrender to “ God our Saviour.” 
Inseparable from it is “the pure heart or pure (good) 
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conscience” (1 Tim. i. 5, 1 9; 2 Tim. 1° 3; i> 22); the 
purity before God (ceuvorns, 1 Tim. iii. 4; Tit. ii. 7) which 
gives to all other expressions of spiritual life, even to faith 
and love, their truth and value (1 Tim. i. 5, iii 9; 2 Tim. i. 
3, ii. 22). Alongside of this we frequently find also mia7es 
as a designation of the fundamental Christian attitude. It is 
said of the fables of the false teachers in 1 Tim. i. 4, that 
they minister questions rather than godly edifying which is 
in faith, that is, they lead to disputes rather than to the way 
of salvation in faith; here, therefore, faith is conceived as the 
subjective way of salvation. In the course of the Epistle it 
is sometimes grouped with love, as in 1 Tim. i 14, vi. 11; 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 23; sometimes it is conceived as its basis 
(ayarn éx Tictews, 1 Tim. i. 5), sometimes it is paired with 
ayvela or evoéBeca (1 Tim. iv. 12, vi. 11), sometimes it is 
defined by 7 év Xpsor@ “Inood (1 Tim. iii. 13; 2 Tim. in. 15; 
also 1 Tim. i. 16, riotevew er’ adT@ eis Swnv aieovov); but 
the word for the most part stands alore, manifestly as faith 
in the gospel, as the convinced and trustful appropriation of 
the truth of salvation (Adyo. ths miotews), or “sound 
doctrine,” as the phrases, falling from faith, keeping the faith, 
being sound in faith, etc., prove (cf. 1 Tim. i. 19, iv. 1, vi. 
10,21; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Tit-i 13;i.°2). One feels how the 
mysticism of the Pauline idea of faith as the personal bond of 
communion with the Saviour, has fallen back into the more 
general idea of a right disposition towards God awakened by 
Jesus Christ, which trusts His grace and His word. With 
this agrees the fact that the doctrine of justification by faith 
is wanting, not indeed in substance, but in its peculiarly 
Pauline form. That we are saved, not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to the divine mercy ; 
that we are “justified,” that is, pronounced free from guilt, by 
God’s grace which has appeared in Christ,—is emphatically 
declared in the Epistles, especially in Tit. iii. 5—7 (cf. ii. 11; 
1 Tim. i. 15, 16). But this justification is nowhere traced 
back to faith, and is made little of in comparison with the 
moral inferences from faith. On the other hand, there is 
found, as in John and the Second Epistle of Peter, a stronger 
insistence on knowledge, whilst its relation with faith is 
emphasised. The moro and the éweyvwxdres Tv adnOciav 
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are in 1 Tim. iv. 3 grouped as related, so are lotus éxNexTOv 
Qeod and erlyvwois tis adnOetas (Tit. i. 1), and so also are 
cwOjvat (1 Tim. ii. 4) and ets érriyvwow addOelas érOeiv. 
By this, of course, is only meant the practical religious know- 
ledge which arises in faith, the knowledge dAnOelas ths Kat’ 
evoéBevav (Tit. i. 1), which the corrupt minded disciples of 
the so-called Gnosis rather lose than have increased in them 
(1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 8; Tit.i14). But the essential 
proof of the true faith is found throughout our Epistles on the 
side of practice. The end of the preaching, says 1 Tim. i. 5, 
is love out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned. There is no contradiction of Paul, but 
prominence is given to a thought which is inseparably bound 
up with other thoughts on which he insists when the saving 
grace of God in Christ is unhesitatingly related to the moral 
transformation and sanctification of the man. “The saving 
grace of God has appeared to all men, teaching us to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and live soberly (cw¢poves), 
righteously, and godly in this present world (Tit. ii. 11 f.). 
It corresponds to the ethical character of evodBea, to the 
Kabapa Kapdia and cvveidnous, as the fundamental charac- 
teristic of sound faith, that in morals the Christian is 
characterised above all by dccatocvvy (1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. 
feed ho av. oct. 1 Tim, 1° 9 ; Tit. 7. 8). ~Or rather, 
he is characterised by Side duxarootyny, tatd<cia év SiKkato- 
atv, since the crown of righteousness is the goal he seeks to 
reach (1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 22, iii. 16, iv. 8). That this 
means, not an imputed but a moral righteousness to be 
realised, that is, sanctification (1 Tim. i. 15), les in the 
phrase itself. Only different sides of this Sicavootvyn as an 
undivided Christian virtue are: daydmrn (1 Tim. i. 5, 14, 
pee omiviet cv ti 2 Tim: 17, 139. 22, ui, 10; 
Tit. ii. 2), edpnvn with all believers (2 Tim. 11. 22), UTojLov”" 
(1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 10; Tit. ii. 2), finally coppoodnn, 
the reasonable self-discipline and self-mastery (1 Tim. ii. 9, 
15; Tit. ii, 12). This genuine Christian ethic obtains a 
further significant exposition in presence of the false doctrines 
to be combated. If purity as well as soundness in faith is 
denied to these false teachers, and all sorts of evil is said of 
their doings and impulses, and any sanctifying power is 
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denied to their religion (2 Tim. iii. 5), that is not because 
they are not occupied with questions of the law besides their 
fables and dreams (cf. 1 Tim. i. 7). They also have an ethic 
of their own, though it be unreasonable, dualistic, and ascetic, 
forbidding things which are lawful. “They forbid to marry, 
and (command) to abstain from meats which God hath 
created to be received with thanksgiving of them which 
believe and know the truth (1 Tim. iv. 3). These dualistic 
and ascetic commandments were no doubt deduced from the 
Mosaic law, its distinctions of clean and unclean, and thus 
they gave the first Epistle occasion to touch on the question 
of the law, which half a century after Paul, in a Christendom 
essentially Greek, had lost its interest. The law, says 1 Tim. 
i. 8 f., in contrast with those unreasonable expounders of 
it, “is good if a man use it vouiuas, lawfully,” by remem- 
bering that there is no law for a righteous man but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, etc. The 
idea is not anti-Pauline, but in this form it is not Pauline; 
it is that the true Christian is no longer under the law, 
because he has made the will of God his own, and the law 
exists for punishing those who are living in sin. But as to 
the use of natural things, our Epistle teaches, like Paul 
himself, that everything created by God is good, and nothing 
is to be rejected if it be received with thanksgiving (towards 
God), for it is sanctified (viz. in the domestic use) by the 
word of God and prayer (1 Tim. iv. 4, 5), The exhortation 
to Timothy to drink no longer water, but a little wine for the 
strengthening of his infirmities, has also an anti-ascetic 
meaning (1 Tim. v. 23). The same sound sense which 
recognises God’s natural ordinances, and on the basis of these, 
and not in contradiction with them, calls for Christian con- 
stancy, appears elsewhere also in the Epistles. The blessing 
of the State organisation for whose heads one is to pray, is 
recognised, They enable us to lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty (1 Tim. ii. 2). Even the 
relation between master and slave is not to be confused by 
Christianity. “Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honour, that the name 
of God and His doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that O- 
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have believing masters, let them not despise them, because 
they are brethren; but rather the more do them service” 
(1 Tim. vi. 1 f.). Most noteworthy are the remarks on the 
question of women. The author, indeed, pays his tribute to 
the spirit of the second century in, unlike Paul (1 Cor. vii. 
39), forbidding second marriages (1 Tim. iii. 2, 12);? in 
other respects his doctrines, even when they go beyond Paul, 
are free and sound. The young women, says 1 Tim. v. 14, 
are to marry, bear children, guide the house, give no occasion 
to the enemies of the gospel to speak reproachfully, which, 
according to ver. 13, happens so easily with the idle young 
widows. And again (ii. 9 f.), “The women are to adorn them- 
selves with shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with broidered 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array” ; they are to announce 
their fear of God through good works, but not to (publicly) 
teach, nor raise themselves above the man. “The woman, 
although,” according to Gen. iii., “ the originator of sin, will be 
saved in child-bearing,” that is, become blessed in fulfilling 
her natural destiny, if she continue in faith, love, and holiness, 
with sobriety. 


§ 5. EccLESIASTICAL VIEWS 


The most decided peculiarity of our Epistles lies in that 
province which has given them the name “ Pastoral Epistles,” 
the ecclesiastical. Here everywhere appear traces of a 
development beyond the limits of the Pauline and apostolic 
period. Christian public worship appears more developed. 
A general prayer of intercession for all men, especially for 
kings (emperors) and magistrates, is commended (1 Tim. 11. 1f.); 
it was probably in use here and there, and is to become 
universal. In the “give attendance to reading” (1 Tim. iv. 
13), we have the first trace of liturgical reading of the Scrip- 
tures ; in the case of Christians, without doubt the reading of 
the Old Testament. That the “confessedly great mystery ” 
(1 Tim. iii. 16) might be a fragment of an old Church hymn, 
has already been remarked. It is hardly accidental that we 
are repeatedly, in a solemn way, reminded of the apostle’s 

1 For that second marriages and not polygamy is meant here, is clear 


from 1 Tim. v. 9. 
BEYSCHLAG.—Il. ae 
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creed: “Remember Jesus Christ risen from the dead, of the 
seed of David according to my gospel.” “Jesus Christ, who 
witnessed-a good confession under Pontius Pilate—who will 
come again to judge the living and the dead” (1 Tim. vi. 13 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 8, iv. 1); these are, without doubt, elements of the 
regula fidet in course of development. More developed, in 
comparison with the apostolic age, at anyrate, is the Church 
organisation. We not only hear of episcopi and deacons (as 
in Phil. i. 1), but also of a special order of widows in the 
Church, which are by election brought under the special 
fostering care of the Church (1 Tim. v. 9f.). As to the 
bishops, there can be no doubt as to their identity with the 
“elders,” according to Tit. i. 6, 7; the name éicxortros, 
“ overseer,’ is the official name of the presbyter, proceeding 
from the natural respect given to the older men in the Church; 
if this were not the case, a special discussion should lie in 
1 Tim. iii. 1-13 about the presbyter, between that about the 
bishops and the deacons. But that the office is no longer 
new, is attested by the counsel (impossible in the time of the 
founding of the Church) to intrust no new convert with it 
(1 Tim. iii. 6); and the same is shown by the moderate 
requirements imposed, which are rather moral than spiritual 
(1 Tim. iii.; Tit.i.). Still more in favour of the post-apostolic 
period is the wish that the elders should undertake the 
teaching in the church (1 Tim. iii. 2, dudaxtixdy; Tit. i. 9). 
It is not properly their office; it is only exceptionally and 
incidentally that many elders “labour in the word and 
doctrine” (1 Tim. v. 17). For teaching in the Church was 
in apostolic times a matter of free gift, specially the gift of 
mpogpnteva, of which there is still a trace in 1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14. 
But whether it is that this gift of teaching is less common, or 
whether it has in part proved serviceable to the false teachers, 
it is thought good that the elders should labour in the word 
and doctrine. The free gift would thus generally seem to 
have been subordinated to the regular office. The only men- 
tion of “prophets,” is to the effect that they have designated 
“Timothy ” as qualified for the office of an “evangelist” 
(2 Tim. iv. 5): Still more notable is the phrase (1 Tim. iv. 14, 
2 Tim. i. 6), according to which a gift is found in Timothy by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery or of Paul. 
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Paul would never have written anything like that; to him 
the charism was an effect of the free Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 11), 
not of the laying on of human hands; the latter conception 
suggests already an official grace, and marks the transition 
from the apostolic to the Catholic conception of office. The 
position of “Timothy” or “Titus,” with reference to the 
episcopate and to the Church, remains enigmatic. Who are 
meant by these apostolic legates, who in reality no longer 
exist, who are to induct elders, and, in necessary cases 
(1 Tim. v. 19), pass judgment on them, that is, to hold a rank 
above them, and who are yet themselves admonished? They 
cannot yet be the monarchical bishops of the later second 
century, for the name ézicxozros still belongs impartially to 
the elders, while to Timothy is simply given the title of 
evangelist (2 Tim. iv. 5). Probably we must think of fore- 
runners of the later monarchical bishops, of some prominent 
successors of the apostles, who, as yet without definite official 
character, here and there enjoyed supreme authority, and who, 
in the great anxiety awakened by the rampant Gnosticism, are 
exhorted in our Epistles to watchfulness, to necessary inter- 
ference, but at the same time to a blameless and exemplary 
walk. In such forerunners of the episcopate, which shortly 
arose from the felt need of the times, the author sees the 
peculiar champions of sound doctrine in contrast with the false 
doctrines “eating as a canker” (2 Tim. ii. 17). Christians 
have indeed a writing inspired by God, which is profitable to 
them for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and instruction 
in righteousness, and which can thus instruct them in the 
salvation which is attained through faith in Christ, viz. the 
Old Testament (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16). But this Old Testament 
does not contain the gospel, the sound doctrine of Christ, in 
such a way that one could dispense with another more direct 
source. This more direct source is the apostolic tradition : 
“ But continue thou in the things which thou hast learnt and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them” (2 Tim. iii. 14); Paul, who sought to ground the faith 
of the Corinthians, not on the words of man’s wisdom, but on 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5), 
would not have written thus. It is the remembrance of 
apostolic authority which sounds in the phrase mapa tivev 
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éuabes, that must guarantee the truth and purity of the 
doctrine against false doctrines. And we have elsewhere in 
our Epistles the same buttressing of “sound doctrines” by 
tradition. “This charge I commit unto thee” (wapatiOeuai 
oot), it is said 1 Tim. i. 18, and again: “The things thou 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also” 
(2 Tim. ii. 2), The favourite idea of rapa@yx«n, derived from 
mapatiOecOat, that is, of the “trust,” although applied in 
2 Tim. i. 12 to Paul himself, appears to describe the pure 
doctrine almost as a heritage (1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 14). 
Prominent individuals were not alone to be the champions of 
sound doctrine; the whole éx«Ayjoia, the Church, was to be 
such, and this leads us, finally, to the advanced idea of the 
Church which we have in our Epistles. The idea éxxAnoia 
appears as in Paul, both in the sense of the individual com- 
munity (1 Tim. iii. 5) and of the whole Church (iii. 15), but 
the special interest of the author is connected with the latter. 
It is “the house of God,” the “pillar and stay of the truth” 
(édpaimpa), that is, on it depends the continuance of divine 
truth, of the pure gospel in the world. That is the more 
noteworthy, as Paul’s assumption, that the éx«ArAycia Geod 
consists of genuine dyiou (1 Cor. i. 2), is given up in 2 Tim. 
ii, 19. It is said there: “The foundation (@euércos) of 
God standeth (€otnxev) sure, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are His. And, Let everyone that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from unrighteousness. But in a 
great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, 
but also of wood and of iron; and some to honour, and some 
to dishonour. If a man therefore purge himself from these, 
he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and meet for 
the Master’s use, and prepared unto every good work.” That 
means that in God’s house, the Church, there are worthy and 
unworthy members ; and he only who keeps himself unspotted 
from the latter, and has, on becoming a Christian (naming the 
name of Christ), broken with sin, is a genuine child of God. 
Now, how can a society so mixed be the pillar and ground of 
the truth? Two possibilities present themselves; we must 
either distinguish an invisible Church of true Christians from 
the visible by falling back on the saying, “ The Lord knoweth 
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them that are His,” or we can trust that in spite of the 
untrustworthiness of the visible Church, the officials, in 
virtue of a charism conveyed to them in the laying on 
of hands, will at all times preserve the sound doctrine, and 
hand it down pure. The former is the Protestant, the 
latter is the Catholic conception of the Church. And the 
Pastoral Epistles stand at the parting of the ways; and 
the New Testament, in presence of this parting, stops 
short, and leaves the rest to the history of the Church and 
of dogma. 
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Calling and election, 1. 
170 ff. 
Chastisement, 11. 341, 
Chastity, 11. 218, 
Children, training of, 11, 223. 
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Christ, the historical, 11. 805, 374 f. 
the pre-existent, I. 73, 241, 249 ff., 
309; 11. 76 ff., 506. 
the exalted, 11. 71ff., 376 f., 451. 
His dependence on the Father, 
Ir. 74. 
His preaching to the dead, 1, 418 f. 
His humanity, 11. 428 f. 
His divinity, 1. 75, 77f, 
High Priesthood of, 1. 8183 11. 
315, 384, 
prophetic office of, 1. 811; 11. 883 f., 
444, 
heavenly intercession of, 11. 328 ff., 
451. 
kingly office of, 11. 387 f. 
death of, an atoning sacrifice, 
11. 149 ff., 319 f. 
effect of His death on man, II. 
321 f. 
redeeming power of His death, 1. 
395. 
Christology, speculative, 11. 81, 308 ff. 
Pauline and Athanasian, 11. 84. 
Church (éxxanci«), I. 162, 288; 11. 
229 ff., 470f, 
a brotherhood, I. 321. 
constitution of, 1. 165, 828 ;11.514f. 
visible and invisible, 11, 230, 516. 
organisation of, I. 409; 11. 248, 
514. 
discipline in, 1. 169. 
choice of officials by, 1. 323, 
life, in primitive, 1, 318 ff, 
task of, 1. 179 ff. 
poverty of, 1. 322. 
persecution of, 1. 332. 
relation of, to Mosaic law, 1. 325 f, 
and the world, 1. 184 ff. 
Churches of the Apocalypse, 11, 391. 
Community of goods, 1, 821, 
Conflict, Christian, 11. 214. 
Conversion after death, 1, 207, 214, 
416 f, ; 11. 275. 
Cornelius, conversion of, 1, 832, 
Cosmology of Paul, 11. 261, 
Covenant, the new, 1. 294, 302f, 
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Day of the Lord, 1. 307, 315, 375; 
ur. 500. 
Dead, resurrection of, 1. 210f., 297 ; 
II. 268. 
Death, I. 346. 
the result of sin, 11. 56. 
destruction of, 11. 278. 
Demons (de:movia), 11. 121, 
Determinism, 11. 109. 
Development in world to come, I. 
207 ff., 214, 416 f. 
Devil. Sce Satan. 
Disciples, 1. 161. 
relation of, to the world, 1. 290. 
organs of the Spirit, 1. 291. 
Divorce, 11. 220. 


ELpeERs, I. 323, 3743; 1. 514. 
chosen by the Church, I. 323, 374. 
of the Apocalypse, IT. 366. 
Election, 1. 137 ff., 351, 389; 11. 110 f., 
170f. 
Enoch, Book of, 1. 64f., 253; 11. 493. 
Esau, 11. 345. 
Evil, origin of, 1. 228; 11. 58, 105. 
spirits (damovia), 1. 347. 
Expiation, 11. 135. 
Scripture idea of, 1. 401. 


Fairu (fiducia), 1. 288, 358; 11. 175f., 
197, 384f£, 454, 497. 
and works, I. 389 ff. 
the subjective principle of Chris- 
tian life, 1. 406. 
relation of, to hope, 1. 407. 
Fear, 1. 119, 407 ; 11. 467. 
Flesh (04,2), 1. 88, 91, 228. 
the seat of sin, I. 888; 11. 28. 
works of, 11. 38. 
ethical idea of, 11. 42 ff. 
synonymous with body (céua), 
II. 38. 
Foreknowledge, of God, 1. 389. 
and predestination, 11. 174. 
Forgiveness aid brotherly love, i. 169. 
Freedom of man, 1. 182, 145, 285; 
u. 51. 
of the Christian, 11. 211. 
or determinism, 11. 109. 
compatible with God’s govern- 
ment, It. 114 f. 


GAMALIEL, Il. 7. 
Gehenna, I. 89, 210, 213. 
Gentiles, ingathering of, 1. 318, 387. 
relation of, to the Mosaic law, 
I. 835. 
God, new idea of, revealed by Jesus, 
I. 80. 224, 
the absolutely good (sis eyaéis 
reAcios), I, B3ff., 82f., 225. 
the Father, 1, 80; 11. 91, 426f, 
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God, the Creator of the world, 11. 98. 
Old Testament idea of, 1. 84. 
relation of, to heaven and earth, 
1G teliay, CL 

wrath of, 1. 98; 11. 50, 92. 

righteousness of, 1. 97, 100 ff.; 1. 
95, 137, 294. 

attributes of, 1. 844, 348 f.; 11. 95, 
293 365f. 

Godliness (tuseBeix), 11. 509. 

Gospel, the primitive, I. 30. 
preaching of the, 11. 168. 
the power of God, 11. 168. 

Growth, Christian, 11. 340. 


HAnpEs, 1. 89, 210, 213. 
Hands, laying on of, 1. 323 ; 11, 514. 
Heaven, 1. 85, 226; 11. 365. 
Paul’s idea of, 11. 100. 
threefold relation of Christ to, 
I. 264, 
Heart (xapdia), 11. 46. 
Heathenism, Paul’s idea of, 11. 120. 
Hope, 11. 254, 342. 
Messianic, its fundamental and 
popular idea, 1, 44 ff, 


IpoLaTRy, origin of, 1. 121, 

Inheritance of God’s people (xAanpovonia), 
TI, 385 £5 a1. 346. 

Intermediate state, 11. 269. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures, 11. 291 f, 


JamzEs the brother of the Lord, 1. 322. 
his Epistle the earliest New Testa- 
ment document, 1. 338. 
Jerusalem, the new, 11. 405f. 
Jesus, the Messiah, 1. 308, 855; 11. 
480. 
His sinlessness, 1. 36, 75, 247, 393 ; 
1.) 60. 
His vocation as Saviour, 1. 86. 
human consciousness of, 1. 73 f., 
244 f. 
His use of the Old Testament, 
I. 88f., 234. 
relation of His teaching to the 
Mosaic law, 1. 106 ff., 112, 234. 
eee consciousness of, I. 58, 
237. 
rejection of, by Israel, 1. 307. 
} xUplos, I. 809, 392. 
Judge of the world, 1. 190 ff., 296. 
only Mediator of salvation, 1. 
148f,, 316. 
human and divine personality of, 
IL. 68, 306 f., 479. 
resurrection of, 1. 308, 402; 11 
164, 
His sufferings and death, 1. 394 f. 
their saving significance, I. 885 f., 
446f., 507, 
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Jesus, oe death a judgment on sin, 1. 
147. 
the idea] man, I1. 65 f., 84. 
the image of the invisible God, 
11. 310. 
the only-begotten (ovoyevis), II. 
416. 
the Word (Aéyos), 11. 421f. 
the servant of God (wais écod), 1. 
310, 401. 
Jews of the dispersion, 1. 339. 
John the Presbyter, 11. 360, 409. 
Judaism and Christianity, 1. 331. 
Jude, Epistle of, 11. 490. 
Judgment of the world, 1. 190, 295 f., 
417 3 11. 272, 400, 404. 
Christ’s predictions of, 1. 193 ff. 
relation to the judgment on Jeru- 
salem, I. 195 ff. 
traditional conception of, 1. 205 ff. 
boldness in the day of, 11. 467. 
Justification, 1. 362; 11. 136, 183 ff., 
198 ff., 510. 


Keworic theories, 11. 82, 318. 
Kingdom of God or kingdom of heaven, 
Tr. 33, 41, 266% 11. 276, 476. 
meaning of the word, 1. 41. 
Messianic sense of, 1. 43, 306. 
Jesus’ idea of, in contrast with 
that of the people, 1. 46. 
present and future, 1. 49. 
conceived as salvation, I. 183 ff. 
the enduring kingdom, 11. 346. 
the thousand years’ kingdom, 11. 
402 ff. 


Lamp, Paschal, 1. 229, 400; 11. 154, 
378 ff. 
Law, the Mosaic, 1. 348; 11. 512. 
function of the, 11. 131. 
curse of the, 11. 158. 
given by angels, 11. 128. 
law of liberty, 1. 341, 352f. 
law and promise, 11. 124. 
the ritual, 11. 302. 
Life, the new, 11. 194f. 
eternal, I. 266. 
present and future, I. 267. 
relation to knowledge and faith, 
I. 268; 11. 429f. 
Logos idea, 11. 311 f. 
Lord’s Supper, I. 51; 11. 238 ff. 
institution of, I. 76. 
doctrinal significance of, 1. 154. 
a permanent institution, I. 177. 
Love, law of, 11. 249. 
of God, 1. 118; 1. 91, 431. 
a principle ofsanctification, 11.466 f. 
of neighbour, 1. 115. 


Mamwmoy, I. 90, 123 
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Man, his relation to heaven and earth, 
I. 88, 
to God and the world, 1. 345. 
the old and new, 11. 209. 
divine education of, 11. 117. 
immortality of, 1. 89. 
Marriage, 1. 122, 410; 11, 219f., 512f, 
Meekness, I. 371. 
Memra of God, rr. 80. 
Merit, 1. 132. 
Messiah, 1. 57 ff., 808, 855; 11. 480. 
the suffering, 1. 312. 
Jesus’ idea of, and that of the 
people, 1. 59. 
Miracles, 1. 148 ; 11. 478. 
Mosaic commandments, I1. 487 f, 


NATIONALITY, I. 227. 

Nero, 11. 349, 354, 401. 
Nicolaitanes, 11. 392. 

Nova lex, the Gospel as, 11. 498. 


OnriGIn of evil, 11. 107 ff. 
Original sin, 11. 63. 
Overseers, I. 323. 


PARACLETE. See Holy Spirit. 
Paradise, 1. 89, 210, 213. 
Parousia, I. 192f., 278, 293; 11. 401, 
472. 
nearness of, IT. 255. 
denial of, 11. 494 f. 
a historical process, 1. 198 ff. 
Paul, early life of, 11. 6 ff. 
conversion of, 11. 10 ff. 
his knowledge of the life of Jesus, 
II. 20. 
his free treatment of the Old 
Testament, It. 22. 
his anthropology, 11. 36 ff. 
his idea of death, 11. 55. 
Pentecost, 1. 305. 
Peter and the keys, 1. 172. 
Peter, Second Epistle of, 11. 494. 
Physical evil, its origin, 11. 107. 
Pilgrims and strangers, I. 403. 
Prayer, 1. 96, 120. 
in the name of Jesus, I. 289, 
Preaching, ministry of, 11. 169. 
Predestination, 11. 109 ff., 894, 488. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 1. 78, 241, 
249 ff., 309 ; 11. 76, 83, 380 ff. 
Property, rights of, 11. 225. 
Prophecy, Christian, 1. 18, 247. 
Propitiation (faaeuss), 11. 136, 448 f. 


RECONCILIATION (xaraararuyn), II. 188, 
160 ff. 

Redemption (ransom), 1. 152; 11. 154. 

Repentance (weravoiz), I. 91, 140 ff, 
288, 315; 11. 197, 486. 

Responsibility, 11. 51. 
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Rest of God, 11. 804, 346 f. 
Resurrection, twofold view of, 1. 210f., 


297. 
of Jesus, effects on disciples, 1. 
303. 
Revelation of God, pre-Christian, 1, 
439, 


Reward, 1. 99, 128; 11. 473. 
Righteousness of God, 1, 97, 100ff.; 
11, 95, 187, 294. 


SAINTS, community of, 11. 389. 
Salvation, 1. 180; 11. 504. 
a present possession, I. 317. 
Sanctification, 1. 145, 370, 4083 11. 
143 f., 191f., 196, 464. 
Satan, I. 93f., 150, 229; 11. 100/f., 
856, 871, 438, 477. 
Schechinah, 11. 80. 
Sexes, relation of the, 11. 217 ff. 
Sheol, 1. 80, 210. 


Sin (dmapria, rupiBucis, rupurrape, 
avout) — 
its nature, I, 90, 228; 11. 49, 299, 
437. 


its seat in the will, 11. 40, 
its universality, 1. 91. 
its enslaving power, I. 52. 
against the Holy Ghost, I. 98. 
in believers, 11. 462 f. 
forgiveness of, 1. 100, 141, 316. 
sins of the tongue, 1. 372 f, 
of ignorance, I. 388, 
the man of, 11. 257, 
Slavery, 11, 223, 
Son of God, 1. 64, 241, 310; 11. 418f., 
480. 
use of the name in the Old Testa- 
ment, 1. 68, 
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{Son of God, as understood by Jesus and 
by the people, 1. 70. 
Son of Man, 1. 60 ff., 240f., 310. 
Sonship of believers, 11. 460 f. 
Spirit, the Holy, 1. 260, 279; 11. 17, 
34, 204f,, 210. 
outpouring of, 1. 805, 315, 
State, the, 11. 122, 226, 
Stephen, 1. 327. 
his speech, 1. 329 f, 


Tonguss, speaking with, 1. 244. 

Trinity (Paul’s doctrine of), 11. 89 f, 

Truth (aanécia), 11. 429. 

Typology of Epistle to Hebrews, 11. 
292, 


Unity of the law, 11, 348. 
Visions, apocalyptic, 11. 354, 


Worp (Adéyos), the, 1. 404; 11. 82, 
of God as means of grace, 1. 146, 
270f. 
the creative, 11, 295. 
Works, 1. 286. 
of the law (Zpya veuov), 11. 188. 
man judged by, 11. 191. 
World (xée0;), I. 226, 
relation of, to God, 11. 98. 


relation of Christians to, 11. 250 ff, 

the visible and invisible, rr, 295 f. 

threefold sense of, 11. 435 f. 

seductions of, 11. 471. 

God’s government of, 11.116. 

His presence in, I. 231, 

coming of Jesus into, I. 256. 
Worship of early Church, 11. 247 
Wrath of God, 1. 98; 11. 50, 92, 294, 
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in the University of Cambridge. Post 8vo, with Map, 6s. net. 


‘ Professor Burkitt has done a great service by his new book, he has imparted a sur- 
prising amount of freshness to old themes. His book is delightful reading. It rests on 
close observation of details vividly conceived; and yet the selection of points is so 
admirable, and the touch so light and rapid—never a word wasted, and always, as it 
would seem, the happiest word chosen—that the reader is carried over subjects that he 
will be apt to think of as dry and severe with the ease and zest of a romance.’—-Professor 
W. Sannay, D.D., in The Expository Times. 


THE SCHOLAR AS PREACHER. 


These volumes are carefully chosen. They are chosen because their authors 
are scholars as well as preachers, for the suggestiveness of their thought, and 
because they are saturated with the most promising ideas of the present day. 


The Eye for Spiritual Things. By H. M. Gwarkm, 
D.D., Cambridge. Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. net. 


Bread and Salt from the Word of God. In Six- 
teen Sermons. By Professor THzopor Zann, University of 
Erlangen. Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. net. 


Faith and Knowledge. By Professor W. R. Ines, D.D., 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


‘The volume is one which is likely to be especially helpful to preachers, 
as giving them fresh materials for thought.’—@uardian. 


Christus in Ecclesia. By the Rev. Hastines RasHpa.t, 
D.C.L., New College, Oxford. Now ready, post 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


‘A book which should prove very useful to the enquiring student,’— 
Oxford Review. 


Jesus Christ the Son of God. Sermons and Interpre- 
tations. By W. M. Macerucor, D.D., Edinburgh. Post 
8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


T. & T. CLARK’s PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE REV. DAVID W. FORREST. D.D., EDINBURGH. 


The Authority of Christ. Third Edition now ready. Post 
8vo, 6s, 
‘A stimulating volume, and one irresistible in its literary charm.’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘A courageous yet reverent and thoroughly masterly handling of some of the gravest 
and most vital problems in modern theology. It is written, moreover, in a style 
distinguished by firmness, sincerity, and restrained eloquence.’—Christian World. 
‘A valuable contribution to the discussion of an important subject.’—Guardian. 


The Christ of History and of Experience. Being the Third 
Series of ‘Kerr Lectures.’ Fifth Edition. In post 8vo, price 6s. 


‘This book has now won for itself the position of a standard work on a subject 
which recent critical and theological investigations have rendered of the first import- 
ance.’—Hxaminer. 

‘, . . It is scarcely necessary, however, to specify particular passages in a book 
which throughout exhibits literary and theological powers of a high order, and which 
abounds in observations and criticisms which could only have been penned by a 
masculine and fearless, but reverent, thinker.’—Literature. 


“RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND LIFE.’ 


The Stoic Creed. By W. L. Davinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Aberdeen. New 
Volume, ‘Religion in Literature and Life’ Series. Post 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 


‘These chapters are a contribution towards the exposition and just appreciation of 
Stoicism. The subject has perennial fascination. Asan important stage in the morals of 
philosophical thought, and as a luminous chapter in the history of natural theology, it 
solicits our attention, and will repay our study.’—From the AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By Rev. 
Henry F. Henperson, M.A., Dundee. Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS :—Prof. Simson’s Affair—The Marrow Men—Hume’s Essay on Miracles 
—The Playhouse Battle—An Ayrshire New Light—The Apocrypha Controversy 
—Edward Irving—The Row Heresy—The Rise of Morisonianism—The Scotch 
Sermons—Robertson Smith and the Higher Criticism—The Dods-Bruce Case. 

This volume forms the first of a Series entitled ‘Religion in Literature and Life.’ 
‘ We can remember no book devoted to the topic which Mr, Henderson handles with 
such ease and power. It has been read by us with genuine enjoyment and apprecia- 

tion,’—Principal Patrick, D.D, 


The New Reformation. Recent Evangelical Movements in the 
Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. Jonn A. Bain, M.A. (New 
Volume of ‘ Religion in Literature and Life’ Series.) In post 8vo, 


price 4s. 6d. net. 


In this work attention is drawn to the evidence of the great spiritual awakening presented to 
us in Roman Catholic countries in the religious movements to which careful observers have given 
the name of the New Reformation. The book occupies the field alone. There is no other book 
dealing with the same subject in English or in any other language. 

‘A remarkable book. It should be read even by those who usually look at no print 
but what they find in the newspapers. It discloses a state of matters in the present 
world in which we live which few have any idea of, and which it concerns everyone to 


know.’—British Weekly. 
*k 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James Hors 
Moutron, D.D., Didsbury College. Part I., The Prolegomena. 


Second Edition now ready. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


Notz.—Dr. Moulton has spent much labour upon this New Edition. It has been 
thoroughly revised and contains a large amount of important additional matter. 

No other grammar takes adequate account of those wonderful discoveries of Greek papyri, 
which within the last few years have altered the entire basis of the study of New Testament 
Greek, 

‘This book is indispensable, really a first requisite to the understanding of the New 
Testament Greek. We do not see how it could have been better done, and it will 
unquestionably take its place as the standard grammar of New Testament Greek.’— 
Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 


GONCORDANGE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. MOULTON-GEDEN. 


A Concordance to the Greek Testament: According to the 
Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English Revisers. 
Edited by W. F. Moutrton, D.D., and A.S.Gupryn, M.A. In crown 
4to (pp. 1040). Sconp Enrrion, Revised throughout. Price 26s. 
net; or in half-morocco, price 31s. 6d. net. 


*,.* /t will be generally allowed that a new Concordance to the Greek Testament is much needed 
in the interests of sacred scholarship. This work adopts a new principle, and aims at providing 
a full and complete Concordance to the text of the Greek Testament as it is set forth in the 
editions of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf (8th), and the English Revisers. The first-named 
has throughout been taken as the standard, and the marginal readings have been included. Thus 
the student with any one of these three editions in his hands will find himself in possession of a 
complete Concordance to the actual text on which he is engaged. Whilethe method employed, it 
may fairly be claimed, precludes the omission of any word or phrase which, by even a remote 
probability, might be regarded as forming part of the true text of the New Testament, on the 
other hand, passages disappear as to the spuriousness of which there is practical unanimity 
among scholars. 


Professor W. SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., Oxford, writes: ‘There can be no question as to the 
value of the new ‘‘Concordance.” It is the only scientific Concordance to the Greek Testament, 
and the only one that can be safely used for scientific purposes.’ 


Prospectus, with Specimen Page, free on application. 


The Fourth Gospel. Its Purpose and Theology. By Rev. 
Ernest F. Scort, B.A., Prestwick. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


‘One of the most instructive and suggestive studies of the Fourth Gospel that has 
appeared in later New Testament criticism. . . . Written from a thorough knowledge 
both of the sources and of the later authorities on the subject.’—Ohristian World. 


‘The most elaborate and thorough-going treatment of the whole theology of the Fourth 
Gospel that has yet appeared in English. He has put the theological world under a 
debt of gratitude to him for supplying the best solution of the problems of the Fourth 
Gospel.’—Glasgow Herald. 


The Bible: Its Origin and Nature. By Professor Marcus Dons, 
D.D., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS:—The Bible and other Sacred Books —The Canon — Revelation — 


Inspiration — Infallibility of Scripture — Trustworthiness of the Gospels — 
Miraculous Element in the Gospels. 


_ ‘The very book on the Bible that multitudes of thinking people are asking for 
in order to meet the questions that are now pressing upon them. The subject is 
here treated with the lucidity and frankness, the firmness of handling and force of 


expression, which characterise all its author’s writings.—Review of Theology and 
Philosophy. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE REV. W. L. WALKER. 


Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism. God, 
Freedom, and Immortality, in View of Monistic Evolution. Demy 
8vo, 9s. 

‘A valuable contribution to Christian thought and a real help to Christian faith, and 


in all respects a work worthy of the author’s already high reputation among theological 
writers,’— Haaminer. 


The Spirit and the Incarnation. In the Light of Scripture, 
Science, and Practical Need. Second Edition, Revised and Re-set. 


Demy 8vo, price 9s. 

In a leading article, headed ‘A GREAT BOOK,’ in tho British Weekly, 
Prof. Marcus Dops writes: ‘It may be questioned whether in recent years there 
has appeared, at home or abroad, any theological work more deserving of careful 
study, He who intelligently reads it once will inevitably read it again and again.’ 


The Cross and the Kingdom, as Viewed by Christ Himself and 


in the Light of Evolution. 8vo, 9s. 

‘We desire to speak with admiration of the good work done in this book. It is worthy 
to stand beside his former treatise. Taking both together, they forma magnificent con- 
i ie to the theological literature of the age.’—Principal IvrrAcn in the Hzpository 

umes. 


What about the New Theology? Second Edition. Post 


8vo, price 2s, 6d. net. 

‘ Of the three books which lie before us, we may—and indeed must—say at once that 
only one (Mr. Walker’s) strikes us as being in any sense a contribution to the subject. In 
reading his pages we have the sensation that this is no partisan or retained pleader, but 
a Christian thinker solely and entirely concerned to elucidate the truth to the best of his 
ability.’—Christian Comimonwealth. 


BY PROFESSOR W. N. CLARKE, D.D. 


The Bookman says: ‘ Dr. Clarke’s charm both of thought and expression secure a 
welcome for anything he may write.’ 


An Outline of Christian Theology. Thirteenth Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


‘It is difficult to speak of this book in adequate terms without an appearance of 
exaggerated praise... . Here at last the great vital truths of the Christian faith are 
set along the lines of the highest thought of the liberal, reverent, modern mind, and 
with consummate skill and fascinating interest. Theology is no doubt the queen of the 
sciences, but, as usually presented, in somewhat austere, ponderous, antiquated guise, 
has little human attraction. Here it is quick with human interest, answering to the 
living thoughts of the living generation. — Puritan. 


The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

There is a widespread impression that modern studies upon the Bible tend to diminish, or even 
to destroy its value for the purposes of theology and religion. Against this impression these 
lectures utter a protest and offer reasons, The Bible continues to be the unspeakably precious 
treasure of Christendom, and will retain its place and power as the manual of Christianity and 
the book of God for men. But its place and power must be preserved through perfectly frank 


recognition of the facts concerning it, and use of it for exactly what it is. 
‘ From the Autuor’s Preface. 


What Shall We Think of Christianity ? Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘Dr. Clarke’s “ Outline of Christian Theology” had a reception rarely accorded to 
an American book, and the sale is briskly proceeding. The new little book is written 
in the same charming simplicity of language, and its thoughts are so great and simple 
that it is likely to find an equally warm welcome beside its elder brother. There are 
three chapters: (1) The Christian People; (2) The Christian Doctrine; (3) The 
Christian Power.’—LHzpository Times. 


Can I Believe in God the Father? Crown 8vo, 3s. 
‘Dr. Clarke has here, as elsewhere, shown himself a master in the art of popular- 


ising Christian apologetics.’—Christian World. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Jesus and Nicodemus. A Study in Spiritual Life. By the 
Rev, JoHn Remy, M.A., Inverness. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Time: Its Passions and Hopes—Coming by Night—Divine Credentials—The 
Two Kingdoms—Misunderstandings—Explanations—The Two Orders of Life 
—The Spirit and the Spirit-Born—The Twofold Surprise—The Conflict of 
Authority—The Penalties of Unbelief—The Only Revealer of Heavenly Things 
—The Lifting up of the Son of Man—The Interpretation of the Cross—The 
Proof of the Love of God—The Judgment of Light—Nicodemus Coming to the 
Light. 

‘A very thoughtful and suggestive study of one of the most interesting and 
important episodes in the Life of Jesus.-—Scotsman. 


The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By the late Rev. 
S. D. F, Satmonp, D.D., Principal, and Professor of Systematic 
Theology, United Free Church College, Aberdeen. Fifth Edition, 
Revised throughout. Post 8vo, 9s. 


‘ Dr. Salmond’s ‘‘ Christian Doctrine of Immortality” is an able, truth-loving, and, 
from many points of view, comprehensive work.'—W. HK. GLADSTONE. 

‘This is beyond all doubt the one book on the transcendent subject of which it 
treats. There is none like it—sound, frank, fearless, and yet modest in every page.’ 
— Methodist Times. 

‘Principal Salmond has rendered a service which merits the amplest recognition. 
Worthy of recognition are the courage which chose a subject bristling with difficulties, 
the patience and resolution which have weighed, sifted, and disposed of these difficulties, 
the method and scholarship which fit him to be a safe pioneer, the fairness of mind 
which inspires confidence, the lucidity and completeness of treatment which tell of a 
thorough digestion of the entire multifarious material connected with the subject. 
The volume presents one of the very finest specimens of biblical theology that we 
have.’—Professor Marcus Dops, D.D., in the Bookman. 


The Sacraments in the New Testament. By Rev. J. C. 
Lampert, D.D. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Lambert has furnished a welcome guide through the mazes of modern dis- 
cussion, In dealing with negative critics, with exegetical problems, and with biblical] 
theology, he is admirably sane and hopeful. His lectures are very fine historical 
studies, and they will have to be kept in view by future students. —The late Principal 
Rainy in the Lxpository Times. 

‘Will, without doubt, come to be regarded as a classic work upon the Sacraments, 
. . . We should like to see it placed in the list of books recommended to probationers 
for the ministry, and if laymen could also be induced to read it, so much the better.’-— 
Methodist Times, 


The Essence of Christianity: A Study in the History of 
Definition. By Professor W. Apams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


‘A remarkable book. It is remarkable for its thoroughness and its lucidity. The 
subject is one of urgent importance. Dr. Brown sees that the very existence of 
Christianity depends on an understanding—and a reliable understanding — of its 
essence. And he has given himself to this difficult task without reserve, .. . There 
is no book of recent issue in America that is more likely to appeal to the English 
student.’—Dr. Hastines in the Hxpository Times. 


The Life Everlasting; Studies in the Subject of the Future. 
By Davin Purvus, D.D., Belfast. Crown 8vo, price 4s. net. 


Prof. Marcus Dons writes: ‘I have read Dr. Purves’ ‘‘ The Life Everlasting” with 
great satisfaction, and mean to read it a second time. I think he shows great capacity 
for dealing with doctrinal points. At the present time there is considerable interest— 
as indeed there always is—in immortality, and I know of no treatment of the subject at 
once so full and so compact, so well informed and so temperate, sane and convincing. 
The chapters on the Resurrection of Christ and the Christian Doctrine of Resurrection, 
the Attitude of Science and the Verdict of Philosophy, seem to me especially excellent 
and well fitted to clear the air from a good many misconceptions which hinder beliel.’ 
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